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The Golden Legacy 


By Wiu1AM Rose BENET 


The world forever reconsigned 

By those who held it here 

Through apprehension of the 
mind 

Most beautiful, most dear, 

To those who ever freshly find 

Its colors bright and clear. 


W hat storms are scrawled across 
the page, 

What flowery hours run 

From line to line; what youth 
and age, 

What tempest and what sun! 

Bequeathed in living heritage 

To each and every one. 





In shelf on shelf of tome on tome 

Where voices laugh or plain, 

And saints and heroes are at 
home 

With ruffians in the rain, 


And long dead ages trooping come 


To dree their weirds again. 


Born of quaint print and curious 
sooth 

Here people live and die 

And fight their fate who are in 
truth 

More real than you orl 

And evermore insure to youth 

Its golden legacy. 
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KASPERLE’S ADVENTURES 


By Josephine Siebe 


The wooden boy of Germany, as prankish and ad- 


venturous as Pinocchio, wakes up after a long sleep. 
Many thousands of his German edition have been 

ld. Frank Dobias makes him a rare figure of fun, 
with many color pictures. $3.50 


IBAOSBS 


A FOREST STORY 


Pictures by Mates 


The most beautiful of many picture books from Praque. 


Animal stories that all small children will love, re- 
written in English, with bright borders and gay color 
pictures On every page $3.50 
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GREEN PIPES 


Miss Pert’s CHRISTMAS TREE 


A book of poems and a prose tale, written and lav- 
ishly illustrated by J. Paget-Fredericks. Each, with six 
large pictures in full colors, and special gold stamp- 
ings, nine by twelve inches. $3.50 


THE GOLDSMITH 
OF FLORENCE 


By Katherine Gibson 


A big picture story book of the hows and whys of 
great craftsmen, weavers, armorers, sculptors, wood- 
carvers, etc., from Botticelli to Paul Revere. A thrilling 
background for the young artist and for the art lover 
and traveler of any age. $5.00 


HE new Macmillan books for boys and 

girls carry on the high tradition of their 

department. As Prince Bantam, with 
its beautiful color, presents a rare co- 
operation between author, artist, editor 
and printers, so all these new titles repre- 
sent the utmost care in bookmaking. 





PRINCE BANTAM 


By May McNeer and Lynd Ward 


A tale of a prince and a giant, based on the great 
legends of Japan, reading like a thrilling adventure 


story. $2.50 


THE TRUMPETER 
OF KRAKOW 


By Eric P. Kelly 


A mystery tale of Poland, with a rare boy for hero. 
Written in Poland by a Dartmouth professor. Awarded 
the John Newbery Medal for the best children’s 
book of 1928. $2.50 
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THE WONDERFUL 
LOCOMOTIVE 


By Cornelia Meigs and the Haders 


More thousands of small boys discover this rare 


picture-story 200k each month. $2.00 


HITTY: 


HER FIRST HUNDRED YEARS 
By Rachel Field and Dorothy Lathrop 


The first American doll story, adventurous, colorful, 
with a rare sweep of historic background, and lots 
of fun. $2.50 


THE BIRTHDAY 
OF THE INFANTA 


Pictures by Pamela Bianco 
Miss Bianco uses color again, in her many beautiful 


pictures for this popular tale of Oscar Wilde's. Regu- 
lar edition, $2.00. Deluxe, signed edition, boxed, $5.00 
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UR spring list of eight titles, our fall list of fifty 
C) titles, and our various new editions are fully 
represented, with illustrations, in the Macmillan Fall 
List. They are also fully described in the catalogue 
MACMILLAN BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, avail- 
able free at all bookstores. Here over 600 titles are 
listed by subjects and ages. This is the tenth edition 
of the most famous children’s catalogue in America 
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ILLAN BQDKS for BOYS and GIRLS 


YUM 
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Children in Heaven, by Robert Nathan, on page 396 
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Who Live Inside the Dream 


He took a horn frae his side, and blew baith loud and shrill, 
And four-and-twenty beltit knichts cam’ skippin’ over the 
hill, 
And we'll gang nae mair a-rovin’, a-rovin’ in the nicht, 
Let the heart be e’er sae lovin’, or the moon shine ne’er sae 
bricht. 
—JAMEs V OF SCOTLAND. 

HEN one’s mind is more constantly loud 

with a dream and one’s stature is less and 

one’s years are fewer it is the bookshelves 
that are as a rack of trumpets to call forth the belted 
knights. And so far as the male young are con- 
cerned it is the tale of high deeds that they turn to. 
We do not mean literally the deeds of knights in 
armor, though Howard Pyle’s delightful books are 
still popular in juvenile libraries, and we suppose 
that even modern youth reads such stirring narrative 
as his medieval “Men and Iron.” But for the 
vouth of the day there are modern exploits, particu- 
larly now in the broad heavens, to satisfy his desire 
to see himself as hero of the notable feat of strength, 
skill, and bravery. Girls, ordinarily, like stories of 
interesting families in the home, full of episode. 
They see themselves as heroines of domestic crisis. 
And “they all want to play Hamlet,” as Carl 
Sandburg has said so sagely. That is when the mel- 
ancholy fit doth fall. 

Many younger children prefer the outlandish, 
not something that could happen or could have hap- 
pened, but something perfectly fantastic that ought 
to happen. After all, their experience of the world 
is as yet so slight that anything may be just around 
the corner. They can’t tell. So much for subject- 
matter. 

& a & 

But do children appreciate a good style in writ- 
ing? Sometimes we have thought that it is the 
children, who have never pondered on theories of 
style, that have the surest instinct concerning it. If 
you can write really well for children, you are pos- 
sessed of a good style. ‘The embroidery of your 
statement does not obscure its clarity, your figures 
of speech strike home, you present scenes vividly to 
the inner eye “that is the bliss of solitude,” your 
characters are convincing characters, their speech is 
credible,—yes, even when you deal in nonsense. 

Over and above this you are not intruding your- 
self clumsily into the narrative; for you must be 
telling a story so that they forget you are telling a 
They must be able to lose themselves in the 
world you create for them. ‘True, when we grow 
older we sometimes look back upon youthful en- 
thralments with a changed vision. “TI liked it when 
I was young. I couldn’t read it to-day.” But have 
we ever stopped to consider that our own natural 
receptivity may have been impaired? 

es SF 

This we feel fairly sure of: a children’s book 
written well will always be enjoyed more truly than 
a children’s book written cheaply, flashily, “for the 
market,” though that may win many temporary suf- 
frages from the young. ‘That children often, sur- 
prisingly, like stories far more simple than one 
should have thought their age would warrant is no 
disproof of this. Some of the simplest stories are 
the best, they are rooted most deeply in that ac- 
cumulated racial sagacity that has through the ages 
expressed itself more or less in allegory. The best 
of the famous fairy stories in all languages are of 
this kind. They reveal the bases of human nature. 
The people in them represent certain fundamental 


(Continued on next page) 


Story. 


Two Rhymes 


By WALTER DE LA Mare 





1. THE WIND 


HE wind—Oh I hear it—goes wandering 
by, 
Willow and beech stir the branches and 
sigh; 
Each leaf to its sisters lisps softly, and then, 
The air being stilled, they are silent again. 


Forlorn neath the stars stands a thorn on the height, 

The snow of his flowers perfuming the night; 

But so sharp are his spines, so gnarled his old bole, 

When the wind calls to him, he just whistles, poor 
soul, 





Il. TWINKUM 


WINK UM, twirlum, twistum, twy, 
How many rooks go floating by, 
Caw, caw, in the deep blue sky? 


Twinkum, twirlum, twistum, twee, 
I can listen though I can’t see, 
Seven sooty-black rooks there be. 


Twinkum, twirlum, twistum, twoh, 
Who can say what he don’t know? 
Blindman’s in, and round we go! 











Cover Illustrations. 
By EvizApetH MAcKInstry. 


Silhouettes. In verses by De la Mare 
and McCord. 


By KATHERINE THOMPSON. 


A Symposium on Juvenile Reading. 




















Writing for Children 


By Ros— FyLEMAN 


“ T’S a great mistake to ‘write down’ to chil- 
dren.” That is what everyone says when 
discussing the subject of writing “for the 

young. 

If by “writing down,” you simply mean writing 
less well than for adults the thing is of course quite 
obviously true. Only the best of its kind in any 
direction is good enough to give to the child. But 
I don’t think that is exactly what is meant. ‘There 
is a certain half-patronizing, half-ingratiating tone 
which people employ when talking to children 
which they very much resent and dislike. It is 
what one might describe as the well-my-little-man- 
and-how-are-you-enjoying yourself manner, It is a 
manner which a good many people in England still 
employ when addressing what are horribly known 
as “the lower classes.” The person speaking is not 
speaking as himself, in his own individual and 
proper person, but as one kind of human being (a 
superior one, be it noted) to another kind. And that 
is the manner employed by some people when writ- 
ing for children. 

There was a time when it was the inevitable 
manner. When, in addition, one got a moral at- 
mosphere so insistent that it pervaded every effort 
in this sort as persistently as salt pervades the sea- 
water, one wonders how any child can ever have 
been persuaded to read the stuff. 

& & BJ 

But some children, as a friend remarked to me 
the other day, will read anything. I certainly re- 
member devouring, when I was a little girl, a cer- 
tain publication which used to come into the house 
occasionally in the form of an advertisement for 
some popular nostrum of the time. It was a curious 
hotch-potch of medical and general information, 
and I loved it. But there may have been a touch 
of morbidity about the business; children are oddly 
inquisitive about and interested in disease and de- 
formity, though very often in a strangely detached 
and rather callous way. 

But, to return to this particular manner of which 
I was speaking. The condescending method, quite 
apart from the moral touch, has now fortunately de- 
clined from favor, and indeed it has nothing to 
recommend it. Children, as I said before, detest 
it. Are we then to write for children exactly as 
we do for grown-ups? And if so, why should 
we make any distinction at all between books in- 
tended for the young and books intended for the 
adult? 

The necessary distinction, it seems to me, is 
hardly one so much of manner as, excepting in the 
case of the very little ones, of matter. Children 
are not interested in a great number of things in 
which grown-up people are interested. ‘They do 
not want to hear about the problems of sex, about 
social and economic complications, about the reac- 
tions of men and women to the circumstances of 
life and to the characteristics and temperament of 
other men and women. 

es SF SF 

Literature for children must be concerned pri- 
marily with actions, secondarily with fantasies, or 
images which are within the range of a child’s imagi- 
nation, though not necessarily of its actual ex- 
perience. For the imagination even of a child has 
its limitations. Speculative metaphysics, for ex- 
ample, do not interest him. He likes to read about 
things that happen, whether it be to real or imagi- 
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nary heroes, to animals, to human children like 
himself, or to fairies and goblins. And he likes 
these things that happen to have that atmosphere of 
plausibility, of harmony with their particular en- 
vironment which is of the essence of good story- 
telling at all times and in all circumstances, It is 
then a choice of content rather than of manner that 
is of importance. But the manner, as in all good 
writing, will be conditioned by the matter. 

It is, I am quite certain, a great mistake to pause 
and consider as to whether a certain word or phrase 
will be understood by a child. Children, it must be 
remembered, learn: the use of words by hearing 
them used. Books are their dictionaries, as it were 

hooks, and, of cour cy the speech of their elders. 
Occasionally they make a mistake, and a word will 
take on a false meaning the memory of which may 
go about with them for years—for life even. I 
think all of us have a few words of that kind on 
the shelves of our minds, just as we all have a 
few words which we have unconsciously mispro- 
nounced for a long time. We learn ultimately to 
know their proper meaning or pronunciation but the 
old atmosphere still clings about them. 

One has a sort of af- 
Don’t you 


It doesn’t matter at all. 
fection for these double-colored words. 
know how people will tell you, “Do you know, I 
always used to think that that word meant so-and- 
sof?” ‘They treasure the memory as one treasures an 
old brooch which has lost a pin, an old button which 
They are of no use now but 


they are pretty and interesting. 


has lost its shank, 
‘They once meant 
something. 

Our manner, then, is not to be consciously suited 
to the requirements of a child, and that is, I think, 
confirmed by the fact that many of the best-loved 
children’s books are equally well-liked by adults, 
ind many of the best grown-up books by children. 

“Robinson Crusoe”? was not, I think, written for 
children; neither were the old fairy tales, certainly 
“Arabian Nights” or “Gulliver’s Travels.” 


not the 
Many grown-up people adore “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” the works of A. A. Milne, and “The Wind 
in the Willows,” to mention only a few examples. 
One might indeed continue to enumerate almost in- 
definitely books of this type. 

x] x] a. 1 


[ have so far been writing with the thought of 
prose in my mind rather than that of verse, though 
ome of the same rules (though this is an_insuf- 
ficiently elastic word) apply here also, Poetry 
intended to please children must be concerned with 
the things that interest and appeal to children, and 
iwain the style must be suited to the subject. Oc- 
casionally one comes across a child who develops 
very young a taste for the more subtle beauties of 
rhythm and phrase, but this is rare, and T imagine 
that there would be very few children who would 
espond ardently to, let us say, Keats’s “Ode to a 
Grecian Urn.” 

\s a matter of fact the child does ask, just as 
the grown-up does, something of poetry which dif- 
fers from that which he asks of prose. In a poem 
1¢ demands primarily rhythm, and rhythm of a not 
too complicated and subtle kind. Our very babes 
learn to lisp in numbers and will repeat scraps of 
nursery rhymes almost before they can talk. But 
mere jingles are not good enough to give to our 
children, even though they please their ear. 

There are people who seem to think that to be 
iny banality into a rhyming pat- 
tern is to be a poet. Any person of normal educa- 
tion can turn out stuff of this sort by the yard, but 
the intelligent ones do not attach any value to this 
faculty any more than they imagine that because 
they can make a drawing which everyone recog- 
nizes as being intended to represent a human being 
they are therefore justified in calling themselves 
artists and offering such drawings to the public as 
irtistic creations. 

Certain qualities go to the making of a good 
poem, and these qualities must be evident in a poem 
ntended for a child no less than in one intended for 
an adult, for we agreed from the very beginning, I 
think, that what we give to the child must be of 


the best quality available. 


( ipable of shaping 


The Cat 

Sat on a mat 

It caught a rat 
And that was that. 


This is a metrical rhyme, but it obviously isn’t a 


poem. 
There is no music in it, no felicity of expression, 


no happy touch of quaint whimsicality—in fact it 
possesses none of the attributes of true poetry ex- 
cepting in so far as it has rhyme and rhythm of the 
very crudest and most elementary sort. But it would 
appear that there are still people (otherwise how 
does it get printed?) who think stuff of that kind 
is suitable poetry for children. But I imagine 
there is less and less market for wares of this quality. 

Nowadays one constantly comes across charming, 
delicate, quaint, delightful verse in children’s books 
which has evidently been written by people with 
craftsmanship as well as imagination. And the 
jolly thing is that children do respond to these quali- 
ties, most of them instantaneously, all of them very 
rapidly under guidance. ‘They have their individual 
preferences, of course. The child who declaims 
Macaulay’s Lays with gusto will possibly be less at- 
tracted by Walter de la Mare’s “Little Green Or- 
chard,” but one finds that few of them have much 
patience with weak mush when they have once be- 
come acquainted with really good stuff. 

It is the job of parents and teachers to see that 
children have opportunities of reading and_hear- 
ing the best matter available. ‘The actual choice 
among that matter can be left to the child itself. I 
don’t know that our task as writers is really such a 
responsible one as that of the educators. If we want 
to be read and to be loved we have to write readable 
and lovable matter. If we don’t we shall soon find 
ourselves left where we deserve in that case to be 


on the shelf. 





Who Live Inside the Dream 
(Continued from preceding page) 
traits, and the issue is not obscured by psychological 
complexities. 

Our mature reading goes “nae mair a-rovin’, 
a-rovin’ in the nicht,” worse luck; though there are 
all the great compensations of learning more and 
more about actual life around us through the books 
of our time, But then, that isn’t altogether true, 
How often the average reader turns away 
Intelligence tests set 


either. 
to romance pure and simple. 
the actual mental age of the average adult, after 
all, at a pretty low figure. Most of us retain the 
desire to hear the horn blow and to see the belted 
knights come skipping forth. This is our common 
denominator, though you may pride yourself upon 
heing as intellectual as you choose. 

But books for children should be approached by 
the writer as as responsible a task—-or amusement 
as books for adults. When we see trashy “juveniles” 
heaping the book-counters we should feel it as much 
an affront to the adult world as it is to the child. 
You cannot write too we// for children, though you 
may write beyond their understanding. You can 
write of their world as it is, if you write clearly. 
By the same token you cannot write too we// for the 
adult, for if you are a great writer to the average 
intelligent person you will be clear. It is true that 
you mav bore a child, however well you write, bv 
presenting experiences that are beyond him in a 
terminology that is beyond him. That is the only 
handicap a good writer who writes for children will 
encounter. He should then be writing for the chil- 
dren of a larger growth; and even there he may 
encounter it. He may then be writing for the 
grown-up children of the future. 

Strange words, however, do not much impede a 
child’s progress through a work of fiction that has 
the power really to hold the attention. Plenty of 
adults have confessed to us that they profoundly 
enjoved certain more-or-less adult novels in child- 
hood though certain words therein were fascinating 
mysteries. Even such a simple word as “misled” 
was, we know, to one adult, always interpreted as 
“missiled”; which merely made things far more in- 
teresting and extraordinary. 

The patronizing attitude toward books for chil- 
dren is a mistake. Some of the best writing in the 
world has gone into books for children, some of the 
most beautiful flights of imagination, some of the 
shrewdest aphorisms. And the child mind properly 
stimulated develops far more quickly than one read- 
ily realizes. Let our children’s books therefore lend 
it the fibre and flexibility it so readily assimilates. 
Literarily and pictorially we should adopt the atti- 
tude that the best is none too good for it. 





Memoirs ofa Lady of Quality 


HITTY: Her First Hundred Years, By RAcHEL 
Frevp. Illustrated by Dororny LatHrop. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1929. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Marcery WItuiAMs BIANco 


HEN three such persons as_ Rachel 

Field, Dorothy Lathrop, and a genuine 

hundred year old American doll put their 
heads together the quite unusual must result. Few 
books have excited such curiosity as the memoirs of 
Hitty during their making, and still fewer perhaps 
have so amply justified all expectations. 

I have always contended that the ideal children’s 
book should approach in form as nearly as possible 
the adult novel. “Hitty” comes close to accomplish- 
ing this, and I personally found it far more arrest- 
ing than the greater number of recent novels I have 
read, Hitty is a person of much character and 
originality, and to the reconstruction of her life 
history, from the Preble homestead in Maine over 
a hundred years ago to her honored old age in the 
Fighth Street antique shop, Miss Field had brought 
not only the invention, dramatic instinct, and happy 
use of the unexpected which color all her writing 
but also an amazing knowledge of certain phases of 
early American life—as in the description of the 
whaling voyage—and a feeling for the past which 
gives extraordinary vitality to her pictures. Chil- 
dren reading “Hitty” will have a clear and very 
intimate impression of a little girl’s life in early 
New England, of sea-faring in the old days, of the 
Philadelphia Quaker household, of New York in the 
gay seventies, and of the quiet, shuttered existence 
of the two little gentlewomen in the old New Or- 
leans house, 

To read this book is like looking back not only 
on one’s own childhood, but on a long perspective of 
other childhoods, each picture sharp and clear-cut, 
like something experienced rather than imagined. 
Phoebe Preble, the smug meanness of poor Little 
Thankful, wistful Clarissa, and gay daring Isabel, 
all stand before us vividly. ‘They are living chil- 
dren. Each glimpse is admirable. And one of the 
best scenes in the book is when Sally, that strange, 
passionate child, who deliberately steals Hitty from 
the glass case in the Cotton Exposition and secretes 
her for many weeks, suddenly experiences religion 
at a negro camp-meeting and, overtaken by judg- 
ment in the shape of a thunderstorm, sacrifices her 
in terrified repentance to the black waters of the 
Mississippi. 

“Oh, God,” she wailed, “don’t let the lightning strike me 
dead and all of a heap, don’t, please . . . I tell you Dll give 
Hitty back. I won’t keep her another minute, Lord—look, 
here she is! You can have her, only just let me get back 
to Pa and the Morning-Glory!” 

She was sobbing hysterically now. I could hear her even 


Now she was running pell-mell down the 
I knew only too well what she 


above the storm, 
bank toward the river. 
meant to do with me. 


It is rare to find writing like this between the 
covers of a children’s book. 

There is humor, tenderness, and a gentle irony in 
this portrait of the little doll who goes through fire 
and flood, suffers shipwreck, captivity, and man’s in- 
gratitude, whose very existence is at the mercy of 
those human friends with whose lives, in turn, her 
own is so Closely associated, and who in the end is 
doomed to outlast them all, “She must be dead a 
good many years now, even if she lived to be an 
old lady,” remarks Hitty, not without complacency, 
of little Phoebe Preble. 

For like all imaginative writers who find free- 
dom under the covering phrase, “a children’s story,” 
Rachel Field has spread her canvas far beyond its 
acknowledged bounds and created something real, 
truthful, and enduring—a philosophy of life. 

For the pictures of Dorthy Latrop, who has here 
given of her very best, only the warmest admiration 
can be felt. Against a background rich and wise in 
color, in a hundred expressive poses, she has por- 
trayed Hitty for all time; Hitty prim, composed, 
with her faint, pleasant smile, whether surrounded 
by tropic palms and monkeys, floating among the 
wonders of the rock pool, or falling in all her finery 
at Mr. Dickens’s august feet. Each drawing is a 
masterpiece. Looking at the serene little face in 
the daguerreotype frontispiece one feels, with Hitty 
herself: ““What is a mere hundred years to well- 
seasoned mountain-ash wood?” 

As a joint production the book is unsurpassed, nor 
could its production be bettered. 
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Valiant Adventurers 


COURAGEOUS COMPANIONS. By Cuartes 
J. Fincer. Illustrated by James H. DauGuerty. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1929. $3. 

Reviewed by Frank V. Morey 


NEED not apologize to Mr. Finger for allow- 

ing this review to be held up by head winds. 

His position is established. With “Tales from 
Silver Lands” he won the Newbery medal; with 
“Courageous Companions” he has won the Long- 
mans, Green prize competition. Good judges have 
for some time greeted Mr. Finger with exurberance; 
librarians and public alike respect him. ‘Therefore 
the real discourtesy would be to rush into such praise 
as would proceed from hasty reading and quick typ- 
ing. And there is another reason. Mr, Finger can 
recall the 1880's and ’go’s, “when,” he says else- 
where, ‘“‘literature and revolution rushed together 
like twin stars.” Having been friendly to the rev- 
olutionaries of his own youth, he will not mind a 
review from the opposition camp today. 

“Courageous Companions” is the story of an Eng- 
lish boy from Portsdown, who took part in the first 
voyage round the world. Dick Osberne was as good 
as the other lads of the village at marksmanship, and 
better than any at languages and headwork. ‘Thus 
he was in on his master’s adventures, which enabled 
him to connect again with Andrew, the seaman gun- 
ner, who during the sports at Portsdown had hinted 
that the voyage was possible. The English had not 
the same incentive as the Portuguese to seek a new 
route to the Spiceries; hence to carry out the dream 
Andrew and Osberne were constrained to serve an 
alien flag. It turned out that they had to serve it 
better than it deserved, for there was continual bick- 
ering among the captains of Magellan’s fleet, and 
there was ill-treatment for any natives they fell in 
with. Osberne thwarted some of the mutinies and 
befriended some of the natives, but there was plenty 
of bloodshed and adventure and hardship before the 
surviving companions (Andrew was buried in a 
foreign strand) came to their home again. 

Such is the bare skeleton of the story. In the 
book the skeleton is well filled in. The early chap- 
ters, and Osberne’s adventures in Patagonia, are to 
me particularly good. The sports at Portsdown 
come alive, and yield as merry a scene as any since 
Howard Pyle’s. All the notions which work in 
Andrew and Dick are such as to send the phagocytes 
humping round young veins. But as I read on (and 
read one must, when in the grip of this, no ’prentice 
hand) there were at times resistances. “To describe 
them bluntly, they were objections to pretentious- 
ness; but I feel that they apply more strongly to the 
pictures than to the text; and I am not sure that I 
can describe them at all without seeming captious 
or impertinent. 

I mean by the pretentious something which often 
follows after the sentimental. A sentimental writer 
seeks for an extra or excess effect; but one is foolish 
to condemn him, if he is up against a real problem. 
For instance, in “The Hound of Heaven,” I feel 


resistance at such lines as 


> 


Thunder-driven, 
They clanged His chariot ’thwart a heaven, 
Plashy with flying lightnings round the spurn o’ their feet. 


This doesn’t ring true, as the magnificent preced- 
ing lines ring true; it seems forced, But if you turn 
to the whole passage and realize ‘Thompson’s prob- 
lem, you will see that only a poet of greater magni- 
tude than he was could have got out of it. There 
was something tremendous to be said, and somehow 
it isn’t said; one feels it is a blemish, but it is im- 
possible to see what is to be done about it; and so 
the fault, being a fault of genius, is excused. But 
with imitators it is different; there is no reason to 
allow such a blemish as this in Thompson to be used 
as an excuse for slipshod work. There is no reason 
to be lenient unless there is real difficulty. Nor is it 
wholly alien to the present subject to probe this ex- 
ample a little deeper; consider the word o’ above. 
In my resistance to this quotation there is more than 
a prejudice against the use of 0’, but the o’ may make 
the resistance communicable. The usage has become 
Suspect since Thompson’s day. In “mother 0’ mine” 
and similar expressions it is a blatant attempt to in- 
vest a phrase with spurious meaning. It is here so 
generally recognized as “forced” that none but a 
writer of real force could restore to o’ its original 
harmlessness. And it is here that pretentiousness 
comes in. ‘There is rarely anything contemptible 


about the man who is honestly beaten by a difficult 
problem, yet hands in what he can by way of solu- 
tion. It is the bluffer who cribs the solution with- 
out seeing where or why it is wrong, who makes a 
fool of himself. 

‘The problems of prose-writing, though they take 
more space to discuss, are no less difficult than the 
problems of verse; and even in the simplified realm 
of boy’s books and adventure stories, there are many 
which are severe. As with verse, a trouble is that 
we are dominated by the nineteenth century; and 
the great productions of the nineteenth century, par- 
ticularly those of the end of the century, cannot be 
imitated. Often a vigorous writer is followed by 
a good deal of “school-work,” but the value of 
school-work depends upon the character of the ex- 
emplar. If the pattern leaves room for decoration 
or elaboration, the school-work may be valuable. In 
boys’ books, one can do profitable school-work by 
following after Defoe; but one cannot after Steven- 
To imitate “Treasure Island” is to court 
destruction. It is impossible to “improve” upon it, 
for it is too much improved as it is. One forgives 
Stevenson the “crumb of glass” and the parmesan 
cheese, for though this is proliferation, it is the pro- 
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Illustration from “The Goldsmith of Florence” 


liferation of a man of power. But the power does 
not reside in these excesses; and for any one without 
the power to indulge them, is to be wearying. I: 
is a commonplace to point out that Stevenson’s in- 
fluence has often been pernicious. So with a good 
many of the writers who have influenced adventure 
stories. “Moby Dick” has had some influence on 
boys’ books; but Melville is an end-point—to fol- 
low after “Moby Dick” would be as disastrous as to 
follow after “Macbeth.” And so with many more; 
it is desirable to recognize that in the exploitation of 
such problems and solutions as it took to with energy, 
the nineteenth century pretty well cleaned up. 

But the point is not merely that it is dangerous to 
pattern after the end-men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is dangerous to follow any end-men. ‘The 
Elizabethans are even more dangerous than the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Finger has in this book wisely 
avoided the late nineteenth-century influence, but he 
has not kept clear of the Elizabethans. He has devel- 
oped a mannerism, compounded of Hakluyt and the 
Bible, which serves adequately enough for the high 
moments, but which is clumsy in the intervening 
passages: 

Now that morning Osberne had the strangest of adven- 
tures. Being hungry, the first thing was to get food, but it 
had been a hungry voyage and he and pain of the stomach 
were no strangers. But above all he wished to keep out of 
sight of the ships until such time as he knew how things 
were. So he went around a point of land which hid him 
from prying eyes and Ww here a narrow arm of the sea ran up 
into the land, thinking that a little river might fall into the 
sea at that place. As the tide was low, many rocks stuck 
out from the sand, and he saw on them black mussels not 
different from those he had gathered many a hundred time 
on the shore at Portsdown. So there was a something to 
stay the stomach. But he found more, There were mush- 
rooms on the shore. Also a bush bore fruit of a kind he 
had not seen before, black and sweet and of the size of a 
small cherry, with three or four seeds. As the tide came up, 
he saw that the bay was full of fish and thought how good 
a meal might be made if he had fire. So being a little re- 
freshed and feeling stronger, and the sun having dried his 
breeches, for he had no other clothes, he thought to climb 
the hill, going up on the side furthest from the sea, because 
he knew himself for a deserter, which meant the rope or 
the ax, were he seen and caught. 


There is no problem here, except to get on with 
the strange adventure; and the effect (such as “he 
and pain of the stomach were no~ strangers”) to 
heighten and enlarge the narrative is not only crude 
but pretentious. Such passages are not infrequent, 
and each one is a blemish. 

One might not notice them so quickly if the pic- 
tures did not accentuate the malpractice. In the 
highly-mannered and “impressive” style which Mr. 
Daugherty has developed, there seems to me an 
elaboration of the 1880’s and go’s romance, which 
doesn’t come off. Howard Pyle has been a bad 
influence, as Stevenson in writing; what they did 
was carried about as far as it could go, and to elab- 
orate on that is to be merely clever and sophisticated 
and sterile. One sees the cleverness, yet to be 
conscious of it sets up a barrier. Not even the tact- 
ful Lawrence Irving wholly succeeds with the elab- 
oration of impressiveness; and Mr. Daugherty in 
these illustrations does not bother about fact. “Ato- 
greet Osberne” is an example of an exaggeration 
which accords poorly with the text of this adventure. 
For though Mr. Finger’s style is pseudo-antique, 
there is vitality about the Patagonian adventures; 
but in this illustration there is not much vitality un- 
derneath the trappings. ‘The effort to impress is 
very conscious, very developed, and in the end stul- 
tifying. A headpiece such as that to Chapter VI 
defeats the intention; the magniloquence defeats 
itself. It suggested to me the let-down from 
Thompson’s 0’ to the o’ in “mother o’ mine.” Tf, 
in a story, every picture becomes a blurb, apprecia- 
tion of the story is more difficult. And if, as here, 
all this accentuation is unnecessary, it is quite rea- 
sonably called pretentious. 





Artisans and Their Methods 


THE GOLDSMITH OF FLORENCE. By 
KATHERINE Gipson. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. 1929. $5. 

Reviewed by ANNE Lyon HaiGur 
BY-PRODUCT of its author’s story-tell- 
ing at the Cleveland Museum of Art, this 
inspiring account of the lives and accom- 
plishments of great men, known and unknown, is 
beautifully written and lavishly illustrated with 
photographs of famous works of art from Europe 
and America and quaint woodcuts by Kalman 

Kubinyi. ‘Through each of its stories of artisans 

and their methods of work runs the same refrain— 

patience, courage and ambition, devotion to duty, 
sacrifice for the sake of an ideal, and the striving 
for perfection, 

We read of the nameless weavers of tapestries 
and the development of the loom; we learn of the 
difficulties of the illuminators of manuscripts and 
receipts for the lost art of burnishing, we find that 
Albrecht Diirer and Hans Holbein etched designs 
for armour. ‘The great period of romance and 
achievement in all the branches of art, under the 
patronage of the Medici in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, is vividly brought before us in 
the history of five great craftsmen of Florence. We 
are carried up to date by accounts of the work of 
Kirchmayer, the master woodcaryer, and of Kora- 
lewsky, the master smith, both of whom are creat- 
ing near Boston today. The influence that Bible 
stories, mythology, and fairy tales had upon design 
is interestingly set forth. All these are live subjects 
which children are studying and reading about. 





Classics in Gala Dress 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Roserr_ Louts 
STEVENSON. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1929. 

LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. By Tuomas 
BABINGTON Macautay. The same. 

ERE are two favorites of youth in brave 
array, but despite their gala attire in ser- 
viceable form. With all the embellish- 

ments of color plates, wide margins, and large type 
these classics have been kept to a size that makes 
them suitable for the library shelf and relieves them 
of the character of gift books for table display. 
Mr. E. A. Cox has furnished Macaulay’s Lays with 
a profusion of illustrations in brilliant hue, and the 
poems themselves are introduced with the poet- 
historian’s explanatory prefaces. “Treasure Island,” 
while not as profusely illustrated, has striking pic- 
tures, both in color and black and white, by Row- 
land Hilder. 
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Childhood in China 


THE CHINESE INK STICK. By Kurr Wiese. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran, & Company. 
1929. $2. 

TRAVELING SHOPS. By Dorotrny Rowe. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1929. $2. 

BETTY OF ‘THE CONSULATE, By Lyp1a J. 
‘TrowsrinGe. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company. 1929 $2. 


Reviewed by Atice TispALE HoBART 


Author of “Pidgin Cargo” 
HESE three China 
have one very admirable quality in com- 
mon, All three give authentic presenta- 
tions of the Chinese, picturing them as normal hu- 
man beings, with their racial pe culiarities made in- 
teresting but not bizarre or fantasic. Would that I 
could say many of the books written 
on China for mature Were all “grown- 
up” books on China written with a like fidelity to 
truth, America would today be much farther on the 
road to sympathetic understanding of the Chinese 


( hildren’s books on 


the same of 
re ade 73. 


P opl ° 

“The Chinese Ink Stick’’ will be enjoyed by any 
child who has reached the age when he takes an 
nterest in what is happening in other parts of the 
It is full of details which will delight his 
mental curiosity. Mr. Wiese manages to give a 
rreat deal of information about China without seem- 
ing to do so. He presents it in the form of anec- 
dotes and stories told by a stick of ink. Inci- 
dentally, the Ink Stick, in explaining itself, tells 
he history of ink in the first country to 
China. It is a very discerning Ink Stick, 
with a sly humor that travels from the 
red lacquer tray of the seller of ink to the table of 
the famous painter of bamboos and, thence, by a 


world, 


much of t 
make it 


sense of 


yically Chinese transaction, to another table, that 
‘The Ink Stick sees and 
“Our Street” and of 
while it lies 


ty] 
of the public letter writer. 
iears much of the life of 
China—east, west, north, and south 
on this last table for, as I have said, it is a very ob- 
But the best story the Ink 
its stay in the home of 
the son of the tea mer- 


} 


serving piece of ink. 
Stick tells, I think, is of 
the tea merchant. Liang, 
chant, the finder of the worn-down piece of ink 
and the guardian of it month after month, is not 
any little boy dressed up in Chinese clothes. He is 
a Chinese boy, acting and thinking as Chinese do. 
His family, although we catch only glimpses of 
them, are also very true to life. Only in China, 
where little things count for so much, would you 
get the to-do that is made when little Liang is 
discovered clasping the worn-down piece of ink. I 
can see, in the very flesh, the chief accountant of the 

merchant's shop nodding his head and prophesy- 
Liang’s love for the stump of ink 
a great scholar—the greatest 


ng that the nobl 


means he is going to be 

thing that could happen to the tea merchant’s son. 

Surely any child who wants to know how other 

ld will like this book. He 
] 


vill like the drawings, too, and so will the grown- 
Who could fail to get the humor 


1 In the world live 


CHiare 


ps in the family. 


in the picture of little Liang making New York 
lls with his father? ‘The pomposity, the great 


I smile every time I look 
t the picture. And who is there who has ever lived 
} ill not be amused at the jacket with 


the much-decorated Japanese gentleman adorning 
Rintan poster? I fear that is a touch which 
nly the initiated will appreciate. 
“ x 1 x J 
Traveling Shops’ is slighter in texture than 
] Chinese Ink Stick. It is not so full of that 


imber of things’? which, according to Stevenson, 
ld “‘as happy as kings.” Neither do 
‘riptions portray the Chinese quite so well, 
drawings do not depict so perfectly the 
nd expression. Nevertheless 
1aking some aspects of Chinese 
fe extremely vivid: the cries of the fruit vendor, 
ndy-maker, the seller of silk threads; the 

ly airing with their masters; 
the bargain well driven. And who can tell? Per- 
ps children not over-curious, just lovers of a good 


story, might prefer this book to the other. Cer- 

ld who loves animals will take de- 
ght in the story of “Buffalo,” in Tse Ching riding 
n Buffalo’s “wide gray back, in the deep hollow 


either side of it. 


n either side of He was such a small boy that 
he could sit in one hollow and curl his feet in the 


hollow on the other side of Buffalo’s sharp back- 
bone.” 

“Betty of the Consulate” gives China from a 
very different angle from the two other books. It 
is the story of a family of Americans and their 
life in China. Betty, the heroine, lived in China 
in eighteen hundred and sixty. Nevertheless, with 
a few exceptions, the picture the author gives is of 
the China I know—the China of today. 

I have often wondered why more of such ma- 
terial has not come out of China; there are so many 
American children living there. And American 
children at home might profit greatly by reading of 
how their young countrymen in China spend their 
days, very happy without most of the things which 
the child in America feels are essentials. 

I did not think, when I began “Betty of the Con- 
sulate” that I was going to like it. The little girl 
of three sounded pedantic and artificial, but Betty 
becomes a real child later. ‘The story grows in 
interest and gains momentum as it progresses. In 
the end I liked the story a great deal, and I can 
understand how very much a little girl would be 
interested in Betty’s experiences. She would gain 
from it, too, what Betty gained out of her ex- 
periences, namely, to take the Chinese quite 
naturally and to love them. Almost without excep- 
tion, American children in China have a very deep 
love for the Chinese, who in turn care for them 
with an almost touching devotion. There is a sound 
psychology of race and country in this book that a 
child, reading it, would accept without knowing it 
by so large a name. 

I must speak of one or two bits in particular; 
for instance, the time when the mother finds the 
children tobogganing down a board, elbows waving 
like wings, seizing at the bottom of the board a toy, 
and waddling back up the incline in imitation of 
cormorants fishing, It is gay and childlike and al- 
together a delightful scene. And Billy’s dream 
when he rides through the night on the dragon’s 
back in his nightie and the dragon throws his whis- 
kers back and straps his long ears over the child 
is pure and charming whimsicality. I wish the author 
would write a whole book full of such flights of 
fancy. 

These books are for children. I only hope that 
as sound and sane as well as delightful books on 
China for America’s older people are being writ- 
ten. Such books would help to make the coming 
generation international-minded. 





Kentucky Magic 
WITCH PERKINS. By Evetyn Scorr. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1929. $2. 
Reviewed by SrEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
Author of “John Brown’s Body” 

HERE is nothing insipid about “Witch 

Perkins.” Nor is it—that deadliest of things 

in a book for children—“written down.” 
In fact, there is a flavor about the whole first part 
of the story of Ella and her Kentucky house and 
the mysterious family who moved in next door (in 
the days of carriages and hot egg-bread and horse- 
hair furniture) which reminds me of some of the 
hest bound volumes of the old St. Nicholas. You 
can see the town and the people and feel the lazy 
sunlight—things are natural and easy-going—and 
they have the relative importance a child would 
give them—there is no taint of the explanatory 
grown-up. Though, for that matter, any child who 
reads this book will learn a good deal about how 
life used to be lived in America, in the easy, tumble- 
down days, and learn it without feeling instructed, 
either. Ella herself is very lifelike and so are the 
Perkins family. And Uncle Simon, that sinister 
pig-man, will haunt my dreams for some time. 

In the second part of the book, Ella is ill and 
dreams. And here Miss Scott’s rich and somewhat 
macabre imagination gives itself full play. The 
dream is by no means entirely comfortable—there is 
a very genuine quality of nightmare in it. There 
are amiable though pompous Brownie-dolls and a 
helpful Jesse James, as well as an efficient and in- 
genious dragon, but the spider is rather terrifying 
and the midnight feast of the Moonshiners has awe- 
inspiring moments. I don’t know quite what some 
of our modern child-educators would say to that. 
Personally, I found it very enjoyable. And—as a 
sop of consolation—it all comes right in the end. 
Virtue is adequately rewarded and vice appropri- 
ately punished. “Grown-ups certainly don’t know 
everything.” 

Here is a child’s book which is not cut to pattern. 


It is full of color and fantasy, it gives a sense of 
life. ‘The themes it uses are native to our own 
ground, And there is not a trace of patronage in 
it. While, for the more horrific passages, I should 
think they would be the sort children read with 
fearful joy. Or used to, once upon a time. 








Realms of Fancy 


LITTLE BLACK STORIES. By Bratse Cen- 
prars. New York: Payson & Clarke. 1929. $2. 
Reviewed by CHARLEs J. FINGER 


Author of “Courageous Companions” 


HIS is why I hold M, Cendrars in respect. 
‘Those Africans I have known, Gold Coast 
and Senegal district people, were more 
given to sit listening to twanging instruments than to 
story telling and I rarely found tale tellers. 
M. Cendrars was luckier or more diligent than I. 
He may have gone further afield, for to talk of 
Africa is like talking of Asia; in the equatorial con- 
tinent there are peoples as far apart as are Nairs and 
high class Hindus, while African languages differ 
as do the tongues of China from the tongues of 
Ceylon. Also there is this. In Africa there have 
been strange migrations resulting in a mixing of 
customs and languages and cultures, so that to catch 
the real simon-pure folk tale is rare. As to that 
mixing, you recall how Livingston, the first white 
man in the Linyanti district, stood amazed when he 
heard natives salute him with a Hail Mary! and a 
pious Moslem exclamation, though both greetings 
were sadly blurred. Therefore it is easy to see why 
folk tales also are blurred. Indeed the only tale I 
heard that bore no touch of derivation was one I 
have entitled “The Wizard and the Paint Stick,” 
and when writing it I sinned greatly and in a way 
to horrify the folk-lore student, going to great 
lengths to adorn, for I craved a music of my own. 
M. Blaise Cendrars does not sin in that way. His 
eleven tales have the ring of native simplicity where 
construction is concerned. ‘They are quite unaf- 
fected, are presented with a singular modesty. They 
take upon themselves an order of course and climax. 
They are tales told by someone who tells for the 
delight of doing it. When there appears an obvious 
piece of derivation from European sources as in the 
story of “The Lazy Judge,” with its 
Cat, bite the mouse! 
Dog, bite the cat! 
Stick, strike the dog! 
Fire, burn the stick! 
he lets stand what he finds. So this book of tales 
is of a sort to please the young mind, if there is 
proper discrimination and a thought that the inter- 
est appeals to that age lying between “Mother 
Goose” and Grimm. Going beyond that age you 
misplace the book. ‘The safest way is for book- 
sellers to advise the book’s purchase by those who 
have the will and the ability to read aloud to young- 
sters. Also the wise reader-aloud should be apt and 
ready with synonyms, because to thunder out such 
words as “vanquished,” “delirium,” “consumed,” 
“husbandman,” “supreme,” “gesticulated,” is to run 
the danger of whirling young listeners out of the 
land of fairy and fancy into a void of dull fact 
and mystification. For, verily I say unto you, whoso 
carries a dictionary shall not walk in glowing and 
shining realms. In that lies a gentle hint for the 
translator of the book, 
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When Religion Was Young 


HOW THE GREAT RELIGIONS BEGAN. 
By JosepH GaEr. New York: Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Company. 1929. $3. 

Reviewed by GitBpert LovELAND 
CULTIVATED gentleman whose espe- 
cial interest is social ethics once told me 
that no one really gets interested in religion 
before thirty-five. He meant, of course, interested 

in the sense of feeling some need of religion as a 

consolation or as a guarantor of meanings and 

values in life. Of an objective interest in religion, 
and of a curious interest in the history of religions, 
there is surely increasing evidence; and for this 

kind of interest age-limits cannot be set. Within a 

month a college president told undergraduates that 

any person of culture must in these days recognize 
religion as an aspect of the human scene and be in- 
telligent about it whether appropriating it or not. 

It is probable that this interest in religion extends 
even below college age. A merely superficial 
knowledge of the history of mankind demands some 
acquaintance with various religions. In “How the 
Great Religions Began,” Mr. Gaer has told the 
story of the religions simply, entertainingly, in- 
structively, and reverently. Having addressed his 
book to boys and girls, he has wisely made it simple 
in style, vividly personal, and—may one say, of these 
hoary figures?—anecdotal in its treatment of the 
central characters, Any youngster who is beginning 
to have an acquaintance with world history will 
find the book easily within his ken, 

Of the four adverbs used in the preceding para- 
graph to qualify Mr, Gaer’s manner of telling the 
story of religions, the greatest is, I think, the last 
—‘“reverently.” Here are matters about which it 
would have been easy to write smartly, flippantly, 
even scornfully. Instead he has written as one be- 
lieving that some divine spirit has tried to reveal 
itself to men in every one of the great faiths; as 
one believing that in each of them there is valuable 
truth, 

es Fs 

A commendable feature of the book is its way of 
suggesting interrelationships among some of the re- 
ligions described. Though Brahminism was the 
native religion of both Gautama the Buddha and 
Mahavira the Jaina, these two princes in purifying 
their religion founded two new faiths which in- 
cluded only part of the teachings of Brahmanism. 
Abraham brought from Chaldea to Canaan a whole 
body of religious belief and practice that made the 
base of the Hebrew religion. And Mohammed, as 
a camel-driver, learned the teachings of both Jews 
and Christians from the travelers he met and talked 
with in the market-places of Syria, Persia, and 
Egypt. Mr. Gaer is all the while pointing out that 
most of the great religions have had antecedents, 

Book One tells of the religions of India: Brah- 
manism, old and new; Buddhism, Jainism. One 
of the finest parts of the book is the story of Prince 
Sidhatta Gautama, who for his holy life became 
known as the Buddha. Book Two describes the 
beginnings of the religions of China and Japan: 
Confucianism, Taoism, Shinto. Book Three de- 
scribes the growth of the one-God idea, in Zoro- 
astrianism, Judaism, and Christianity, Here the 
chapter on Judaism, Religion of Many Prophets, is 
exceedingly sympathetic; and that on Christianity is 
enriched with many legends probably not known to 
those whose acquaintance with the first things of 
their faith is derived from the Christian Bible. 
Book Four is devoted to Mohammedanism, Flaming 
Sword of the Desert. 

Using historical fact as much as possible for the 
framework of his story, but decorating it richly 
with the lore and legend so abundant at hand, Mr. 
Gaer has made a book of religion that should find 
a large youthful audience. (For an older audience, 
too, it should prove a most interesting survey of the 
whole history of religions. ) 

I find myself wishing that he had stopped with 
Book Four, At that point he had fulfilled the 
promise of the title, “How the Great Religions 
Began.” Book Five, in size only a tenth of the 
work, and in value even less, could be omitted 
without great loss. For in the fifth book the author 
attempts to recite the developments of Christianity 
from the Dark Ages through the Reformation to 
the present. This latter-day history is involved stuff. 
The concision required in this book does violence to 
a sense of proportion. The picture of the Roman 


Catholic Church, displaying Crusades, Indulgences, 
an Inquisition, and a Martin Luther, cannot be a 
very happy one; a happier picture needs a larger 
canvas. One misses, too, when he writes of Waldo, 
Wyclif, Zwingli, Calvin, Knox, the Anabaptists, 
and the Quakers, some reference to John Wesley. 
Methodists are mentioned in only one parenthetical 
aside: “ ‘Quakers’ is only a nickname that clung to 
them, just as the nickname ‘Methodists’ clung to 
another Chrisian sect.” Moreover, to include a few 
short paragraphs about American-born sects seems to 
be wandering far from “How the Great Religions 
Began.” 

One can, however, easily overlook the last tenth 
of the book because of the beauty and strength of 
the preceding nine-tenths, 

There are eight striking wood-engravings by 
Frank W. Peers, aud, for end-pieces, maps showing 
the birthplaces of religious leaders; these add 
greatly to the effectiveness of the book. 
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Illustration from “The Snow Queeen,” 
by Hans Christian Andersen 


The Story of the Bible 


THE BOOK OF THE BIBLE. By Joun W. 
FricHt. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1929. $1. 

N one hundred and fifty pages of clear, big 

type, Dr. Flight has condensed the story of 

the Bible, gathering together only those parts 
that are “of interest or meaning to young folk.” 

His method is to use the very words of the King 
James Version for the more important passages, 
joining these selections with dignified prose narra- 
tive of his own making. The result is a brief 
Bible, giving much of the flavor of the original, and 
the essential substance of it. The author has not 
tried to provide a substitute for the the Bible: “it is 
to be hoped,” he says, “that the reading of this book 
may lead many to read the Bible for themselves, 
and to appreciate their heritage in the noblest Book 
that ever appeared in the English language.” 

In a Foreword, Professor William Lyon Phelps 
writes: “If one had to choose, I believe a knowledge 
of the Bible without a college course is more valu- 
able than a college course without the Bible. 

Men of all shades of belief and of all shades of 

unbelief are pretty well agreed that the Bible is the 

best book in the world.” And he records that he 
would like to require “every candidate for admis- 
sion to any American college or university to pass 
an examination in this volume, “The Book of the 

Bible,” if it were not that this scheme would de- 

feat its object by making the reading an odious 

task rather than a delight. 

There are many illustrations, some of them in 
color. Maps to illustrate the Old Testament and 
the New Testament are printed on end-papers. 








The Oxford University Press, which issues some 
of the most important works of scholarship that are 
current, is inviting its friends, young and old, to a 
puppet show. ‘The invitations have gone out in the 
name of Mr. Punch and the party signalizes the 
entrance of the American branch of the publishing 
house into the field of juvenile literature. 


The Bible for Everybody 


STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. By Water 
DE LA Mare. Ilustrated by THEDoRE NADEJEN. 
New York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 
1929. $3.50. 

THE CHILD’S BIBLE. The words of the Old 
and New Testaments arranged, illustrated, and 
explained for young people. Edited by Joun 
STERLING. With pictures from the great Art 
Galleries and Black and White Drawings by 
T. Heatu Rosinson. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 1929. $3.75 

Reviewed by WitttAmM Lyon PHELPs 


EITHER as a man nor as a child have I 
been afraid of any book, always except- 
ing those in the higher latitudes of 

mathematics; at the age of five I read the whole 
undiluted Bible through, and am glad I did. But 
in these less rigorous days, when the classics are 
presented to children in the form of predigested 
tablets, it seems necessary to arrange, or abridge, or 
rewrite the Bible; and if such things must be, I have 
not seen the undertaking managed any more skil- 
fully than in these two volumes. 

It is often said that young people do not read the 
Bible nowadays. While it is true that they do 
not read it as much as they should, or as much as 
young people did when books were few, it is prob- 
ably true that they know more about it than they 
do of any other book or books, If a reference to 
the Bible seems to be understood by only a few in a 
large company, try any other book on them and 
see what happens. 

es FF 

Walter de la Mare has written a charming intro- 
duction; charming in its modesty, in its reverence, 
in its appreciation. Furthermore, he gives a portion 
of the book of Ruth in six successive versions, 
Wycliffe (c. 1382), as revised by John Purvey 
(1386), Miles Coverdale (1536), The Geneva 
Bible (1560), The Douai Bible (1609), and the 
Authorized Version (1611), in order to show the 
difficulty of retelling any of the stories after those 
masterpieces of translation. Mentioning some of 
the difficulties that confront those who open the 
Bible for the first time, Mr. de la Mare says: “My 
small endeavor has been to lighten some of these 
difficulties, while yet keeping as close to the spirit 
of the text as I am capable of. In many passages I 
have kept even to the letter. Apart from that, re- 
membrance of what the matchless originals in the 
Bible itself meant to me when I was a child is still 
fresh and vivid in mind, and these renderings are 
little more than an attempt to put that remembrance 
as completely as I can into words.” 

Such a statement is more than disarming. It 
strengthens our confidence in the ability of the 
writer to accomplish his task, There are nine divi- 
sions—The Garden of Eden, The Flood, ‘Joseph, 
Moses, The Wilderness, Samson, Samuel, Saul, 
David. 

The style is so simple, so beautiful, and so ap- 
pealing that it will reach not only the children, but 
I do not care for the illus- 


’ 


all discerning readers. 
tration—no, not at all. 
. 3 as aj 

The “Child’s Bible” is a bigger book, over five 
hundred pages in double column; the pictures are 
far better for children than in the other volume; 
selections from the masterpieces have been made, 
and the black and white drawings seem to me ex- 
actly adapted to their purpose. They are indeed 
delightful and should arouse rapturous 
There are also maps and explanatory drawings. 

Selections are made from both Old and New 
void and firmament 
parenthetical defini- 


responses. 


Testaments, and words like 
are immediately followed by 
tions (empty ) and (the sky). 
Thus the language of the Authorized Version is 
maintained and the meaning not lost. The Notes 
are unobtrusive and excellent, and when any por- 
tions of the text have been omitted, the omissions 
are indicated, the bridge to the next passage is well 
built, and the narrative made continuous. Further- 
} 


more, the paragraphs are skilfully made, and the 


headings arouse curiosity. 
Altogether, this is a book to delight and to inspire 


children. I wish that it could have been made 


lighter in weight, as well adapted to their little 
hands as to their little minds. 
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Everywhere,’ 
by Winifred Howard 


Illustration from “Out of the 


We are all saved; 
we do not have to die any more. ‘That makes 
a great deal of difference; but most of all to 
Because it is the children who are 
Not always for themselves; 

They do not see how they 


N heaven there is no panic. 


the children. 
most afraid of death. 
but for those they love. 
can live without their nurses, their mothers, a doll, 
1 broken tea-cup—the collections of their hearts. 
When they grow up, they learn that they can live 
without these things. ‘Then, sometimes, they are 
even glad to die, because where they are going, they 
cannot take anything with them. 
No— in heaven there is nothing to lose; not even 
life, any more, What a relief for everybody, 
The children play forever and ever. But their 
games are not always the same; and the children 
of one generation look at the children of another 
with curiosity, and with distrust. How savage they 
seem to one another—or how sober, They understand 
each other’s language, but not each other’s impulses. 
However, no one can take their games away from 
them. And so they play together as well as they 
can; and with an enthusiasm in which there is no 
anxiety. On the other hand, they can never grow up; 
Their tears fall 
without brine on to their hands and wrists warmed 
by the There 
Look at Elizabeth, whom pneumonia took at four- 
Well, she would never 
It made her 
Five was such a lovely 


and so, sometimes, they weep a little. 


heavenly sun. is no anguish there. 
and-a-lal f-going-on-five. 
be five, that was all there was to it. 
drop a tear now and then. 
age. It sounded old; and it was hardly any nearer 
dying than four-and-a-half, 

But there she was, stuck forever at 
half. 
she was just seven years younger than her friend 


four-and-a- 
She was one of the very latest arrivals; and 


Louise, who had got there ten years ahead of her. 
The arithmetic of this did not puzzle her; because, 
for one thing, she did not think about arithmetic. 

Louise, on the other hand, was vigorous, and 
earnest. License was what she didn’t believe in; but 
she respected liberty, and athletics, 

She said to Elizabeth: 

“T used to play with boys. We played cops and 
robbers, red rover, and prisoner’s base. I wore 
bloomers, and fell down and tore my stockings. 
Do you think that’s disgraceful? Well, it was fun. 
Mother thought it was disgraceful.” 

“Ah,” said Elizabeth. “Boys.” 

And she made a pleased sound with her nose. 

“Boys and girls,” explained Louise. “Both.” 

“Both,” said Elizabeth. ‘Well, well. 
more with boys, myself, That is, big boys.” 

“You?” asked Louise doubtfully, looking down 
at her. , 

“Me,” said Elizabeth stoutly. 
dreamily back into the past. 
called Hunter,” she said. 
twelve years old. 


I played 


Her eyes gazed 
“There was one boy 
“He must have been 
He played with me.” 

Louise wanted to know what they’d played. Eliza- 
beth explained that she and Hunter had had talks. 


“We talked about our papas,” she said, “and our 
mamas, and about people marrying each other, and 
about what happened when you died.” 

Louise let out a long whistle. ‘We never talked 
about things like that,” she declared. “We just 
played. Or sometimes a boy and a girl would have 
a crush on each other, and hold hands, and write 
notes to each other in school. Then everybody 
teased them. But we never talked about things 
like—like what you said. Why, we never even 
though about such things. Not till much later.” 

“All my friends were like that,” said Elizabeth. 
“Do you think we were funny? Well, I think you 
were funny. We played, too; we had hop scotch 
and things. And some of us could stand on our 
hands, and do things like splits, and tap dancing; 
but I was too little for splits. I just sat and talked 
to Hunter.” 

“Did you have a crush on Hunter?’ 
earnestly. 

But Elizabeth did not know what a crush was. 
“T don’t think I had it,” she said. However, she 
had other information. “Do you know what?” she 
“My mama told me how babies are 
made. I asked her.” 

“Why,” said Louise, with dreadful awe, “I 
wouldn’t dass to ask my mama a thing like that.” 

“Well, Pll tell you then,” said Elizabeth. “It 
seems... .” 

“No,” said Louise. Her cheeks turned pink; and 
she looked around uneasily, to see who was listening. 
“Let’s play,” she urged. 

“T don’t want to,” 
added, inexorably: 

“It seems, .. .” 

“Well anyway,” said Louise, “don’t let’s talk 
about it now.” 

“All right,” said Elizabeth calmly. ‘‘What’ll we 
talk about?” 

However, Louise had nothing to talk about. The 


> asked Louise 


announced. 


said Elizabeth. And she 


two little girls sat dreaming; the warm and heavenly 
air, full of the spice of cinnamon, loud with the 
drone of bees, drifted about them, and moved them 
to drowsy joy. 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” 
nothing can happen to you any more. I mean, 
when they can’t take things away from you forever 
and ever. Just staying little, I mean, and not get- 
ting older, and having to learn things.” 

“[ know everything, anyhow,” said Elizabeth, 

Louise went on: 


said Louise finally, “when 


. . I mean, 
You 
don’t have to change, or grow up, or stop doing 
the things you like doing. I can play prisoner’s 
base here forever and ever if I want to. It’s like 
the hymn they sing.” 


“You do what you know how to do. 
you go on doing the things you always did. 


And she chanted in a clear young voice: 
Then shall I see and hear and know 
All [ desired and wished below, 
And every power find sweet employ 
In that eternal world of joy. 
Amen. 

“T know,” said Elizabeth gloomily. “T’ll be an 
old maid forever and ever.” 

“But other children don’t do the things you do,” 
contined Louise, “They do other things. That’s 
what’s so mixing up. You take you and me. You 
can do things like splits, and standing on your 
hands... .” 

“No I can’t,” said Elizabeth. 

“You said you could,” Louise insisted. ‘Well 
anyway, your mama told you about babies. And I 
played cops and robbers, and I spy, and things like 


that. Did you wrestle?” 
“Wrestle?” asked Elizabeth blankly. “With 
who?” 


“Other girls,” said Louise. 

“What would I do that for?” asked Elizabeth. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Louise answered. “It made 
you feel sort of thrilly. And races with the boys, 
to beat them running.” 

“You seem to have jumped around a good deal,” 
said Elizabeth. 

She puzzled over this for a minute. “You ran 
races with the boys,” she said; “‘you wanted to beat 


them. I liked the boys. I wouldn’t want to beat 


them. I sat and talked to them very sweetly. I 
wouldn’t feel thrilly if I wrestled.” 

“Well, there you are,” said Louise triumphantly. 
“That’s what’s so mixing up. You take my cousin 
Sidney. He came here years and years before even 
me. I guess he came here before I was born, al- 
most. He’s eight years old, and he doesn’t do any- 
thing. I mean, he won’t run races, or play cops 
and robbers, or tag. He’s no fun at all. He’s al- 
ways saying I ought to be ashamed, I don’t even 
know what he’s talking about. Do you? What 
should I be ashamed for?” 

“You let me talk to him,” said Elizabeth darkly. 

“He wouldn’t talk to you,” said Louise. “He'd 
be afraid to talk to a girl.” 

Elizabeth gave a laugh which she hoped would 
come out cool and insolent. “I guess I know how 
to talk to a little boy so’s he won’t be afraid, don’t 
I?” she said. 

She was silent, musing; and memories of all the 
little boys she had talked to wandered through her 
mind, pure as a vegetable, and vigorous as a squir- 
rel. First there was Hunter. And then there was 
Frank, who used to skate up and down in the park. 
It was always a question: would he come to sit by 
her, or would he go on skating? She had put an 
end to his gruesome indecision by telling him that 
he was certainly the best skater in the whole world. 
After that he always came back to her. Soon he 
was content to sit beside her, if only to hear her 
criticize the other skaters. In the end he was 
afraid to skate at all, for fear she might have some- 
thing to say about him, too. So he just sat. 

And there was little Peter, who was so gentle and 
sweet, and wept when she told him how babies were 
She used to tidy his coat, and blow his nose 
Peter was easy. But was he worth it? 


made. 
for him. 

Far off in the distance flowed the Jordan, deep 
and dark. About them bloomed and blossomed the 
flowers of paradise, lilies and immortelles, daisies 
for the children, jasmine for lovers. ‘The bees, 
whose honey fed their tables, tumbled among the 
blossoms, and sang to one another, with the birds. 
Behind them, in the city, the grown-ups went about 
their business. Like Elizabeth, and Louise, they did 
what they knew how to do; their powers were find- 
And like the children, nothing 


Not 


ing sweet employ. 
would be taken away from them, not ever. 
even joy. 

“What’s your mother doing, Louise?” asked 
Elizabeth. 

Louise gave a pout, and a hop. “She’s getting 
ready for Mother’s Day,” she said, “along with 
Mrs. Meiggs. She’s to be the Spirit of Arkansas. 
She thinks Ill behave better after I’ve seen her as 
the Spirit of Arkansas, I guess.” 

“What’s your mother doing, Elizabeth?” 

Elizabeth heaved the ghost of a sigh. “Mother 
isn’t here,” she said. “I’m an orphan.” 

“That’s right,” said Louise cheerfully; “I'd for- 
got. Well, you don’t have to be told all the time 
to stand up straight, and for goodness sake don’t 
sit on your feet, and look at your dress all .over 
mud again, and can’t you keep the hair out of your 
eyes. ee Fg 

“No,” said Elizabeth, a little shortly, “I don’t.” 

“T don’t have to be told anything at all.” 

And one bright, lonesome tear fell with a slight 
plink onto the grass. 

“Oh well,” she said. “I know everything, any- 
how.” 

A moment later she sat up straight, and smoothed 
out the ribbon in her hair. “Here comes a boy,” she 
breathed, and pulled her dresses down. 

“Tt’s Sidney,” remarked Louise without enthusi- 
asm. 

“Ho—Sidney.” 

They were joined by a pale and studious young 
man of eight-going-on-nine, whose face, freckled in 
life, but happily white in paradise, shone with 
honesty, with earnestness, and with bewilderment. 
“Ho, Louise,” he said; and turning toward Eliza- 
beth, he made a small, formal bow. “How do you 
do,” he said. 

“Tt’s Elizabeth,” declared Louise. 

Elizabeth half rose; then remembering that she 
was, although small, a woman, she sat down again. 
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“How do you do,” she remarked languidly, making 
to hold out her hand. But Sidney was not pre- 
pared; so the hand, after an awkward wave or two, 
was withdrawn. 

“Darn,” thought Elizabeth. 

“We were talking,” she said in an agreeable but 
throaty voice, “of Louise’s mama. Have you a 
papa, little boy?” 

Sidney gazed at her without speaking. His eyes 
glazed; his face grew pink. “I’m not a little boy,” 
he said at last, with restrained heat. “I’m practic- 
ally nine years old.” 

“I’m practically five,” said Elizabeth. “Aren’t I, 
Louise? a 

“What's the difference what you are?” cried 
Louise. “Let’s play something. ‘There’s three of 
us now; we could play one ol’ cat.” 

“Have you a papa, Sidney?” Elizabeth insisted, 
looking up at him in her very best manner. 

The young man fidgeted with his foot in the 
grass. “Yes, I have,” he said. “What of it?” 

“Nothing,” replied Elizabeth mildly. “Only I 
haven’t.” 

He gazed at her without interest. “Yes,” she 
murmured, with a dying fall, “I’m all alone. I 
have no papa to play with.” 

Sidney gave a snort. “My papa don’t play with 
me,” he said. “He parades in a uniform.” 

Elizabeth sucked in her breath. “A uniform,” 
she breathed. “Does he let you put it on some- 
times?” 

“No, he don’t,” said Sidney. 
should be seen and not heard.” 

“Tt,” murmured Elizabeth. 

“Arrr,” said Sidney, “he don’t notice me at all.” 

However, a thought of his own seemed presently 
to revive him. “Do you know what!” he asked 
mysteriously. 

“What,” said Elizabeth. 

He lowered his voice a little. “Can you do frac- 
tions?” he asked. 

“Fractions?” echoed Elizabeth. 
Fractions? Of course.” 

And she gave a laugh which she hoped would 
sound hearty. 

“TI was up to fractions when I left home,” said 
Sidney. 

“Look at me,” cried Louise. “I can jump this 
far with my legs straddle.” 

She stopped in front of the other two, “Eliza- 
beth can do the splits,” she declared. 

Elizabeth blushed a fiery red. “I can’t, neither,” 
she exclaimed. And seeing Sidney staring at her 
with a peculiar expression, she added gaily: 

“Tsn’t she indiculous?” 

“Look,” said Louise. “It’s like this.’ And she 
spread her legs as far apart as they would go. 
“Ouch,” she said. 

Sidney looked away. “That isn’t nice,” he mut- 
tered. 

“T don’t think so either,” agreed Elizabeth. “I 
like to sit quietly and talk.” 

And she patted the ground beside her in a 
wheedling way. 

“TI was up to fractions,” said Sidney with simple 
joy, “and the next year I was going to have Latin. 
But then I left. I guess I'll never have Latin now. 
I can do fractions, though.” 

He took a deep breath. 
hear some?” he asked. 

“T love to talk,” said Elizabeth. 
run around so much, you get hot. 
how babies are made?” 

Sidney’s eyes grew glazed again. “I guess maybe 
I ought to be going along now,” he said. “Maybe 
my father’s looking for me. I guess... .” 

It was in vain. Before he could move, he was 
approached in a vigorous manner from behind by 
Louise who threw her arms around him. “I can 
wrestle you,” she announced. “I can wrestle you 
to pieces.” 

Wasting no more time upon heroic remarks, she 
set herself to wrestle the unfortunate hero to 
pieces. Presently he was placed with a thump on 
the ground, where he remained for a time sunk in 
dejection, while Louise triumphantly sat on his head. 
“There,” she said, out of breath. “I told you.” 


’ 


“He says little boys 


“T suppose so. 


“Would you like to 


“When you 
Do you know 


“Listen,” said Sidney, when he was allowed to 
get up again; “I wasn’t trying. A boy wouldn’t 
wrestle with a girl. I was just standing here, 
thinking about something. . . .” 

“Licked by a girl,” chanted Louise joyously. 
“Licked by a girl. Shame, shame, shame. Sid- 
ney was licked by a girl.” 

“Sit down here with me, little boy,” said Eliza- 
beth. “You’re all muddy. Tl wipe you off. 
Louise is a great big rough girl. She wrestled you 
when you weren’t looking.” 

She wiped some dirt off his cheek, with hands 
like little moths, soft and vague. “There,” she said. 
“That’s better. Don’t cry, little boy.” 

“T wasn’t,” said Sidney miserably. 

“You'd be surprised how babies are made,” said 
Elizabeth, settling down to it, “They grow right 
in your stummik. But they don’t grow in every- 
body’s stummik, Only in little girl’s stummiks, and 
their mamas.” 

“Let’s play,” shouted Louise. “Let’s play I spy. 
You’re It, Elizabeth. You’ve got to close your 
eyes, and Sidney and I'll run and hide.” 

“No,” said Elizabeth. 

“Well, it seems... .” 

“All right,” said Louise; “Ill be It. Now 
look: [ll stand right here, by this tree, and shut 
my eyes, and count to a hundred by fives.” 

“No,” said Elizabeth again. However, Sidney 
had climbed to his feet; and so she rose, too, and 
stood beside him, her hot little face looking hope- 
fully up at him, and the top of her head up to his 
elbow, about. 

Louise closed her eyes voluptuously. Then all 
of heaven turned still; nothing moved anywhere; 
the drone of bees, the bird song, all seemed a part 
She could hear her own heart 
Footsteps went lisping 


of the same silence. 
beating, proudly, joyously. 
by, sly, unseen, Five, she counted, ten . 

twenty . .. twenty-five... 

fifty ... seventy... 

a hundred. 

She opened her eyes, screwed so tightly together. 
The light flashed into them, blue and white, gold, 
red, and then yellow. Where were the others? She 
looked around, alert, excited. 

Far off she saw them, walking away together. 
That is to say, Sidney was hurrying along, looking 
straight ahead of him; while a little behind, or 
under his elbow, trotted Elizabeth, peering now and 
then up and around into his face; and then falling 
back; but never losing hope. 


Robert Nathan, author of the foregoing sketch, is 
a poet and novelist whose delicacy of fancy and 
charm of style have won him the admiration of the 
discerning. Those who have read “The Bishop’s 
Wife” and “There Is Another Heaven” know how 
charmingly he depicts childhood, 





“Simple Susan” Rediva 
SIMPLE SUSAN AND OTHER TALES. By 
Maria EpGewortH. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 1929. $1.75. 
Reviewed by Amy LovEMAN 
F that triumphant moment in “Simple 
Susan” when her pet lamb is returned to 
the little girl, Sir Walter Scott, whose re- 
gard for Maria Edgeworth paralleled, if it did 
not equal, his admiration for her contemporary, Jane 
Austen, said “‘there is nothing for it but to put the 
hook down and cry.” Scott’s age, to be sure, was 
more given to tears—even tears of joy—than our 
own, but the present as well as his day must recog- 
nize the spirit and effectiveness of this particular 
incident and many another as well. 

It is high time, indeed, that such a selection as 
this should have been made from those delightful 
stories which regaled the children of a past less 
fearful of didacticism than is today. For Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales, for all the intent that spoke in 
such titles as “Moral Tales” and “Parents’ Assis- 
tant,” have a liveliness, an ingenuity, and a quiet 
humor that lend them perennial interest. They 
have the sort of spontaneity of episode and plenti- 
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fulness of happening that might be expected of 
stories composed as they originally were as verbal 
diversion for the younger brothers and sisters of 
whom she was so fond. They have a style at once 
supple and animated, and they have a quality dear 
to the youthful heart,—a resolute refusal to compro- 
mise with wrong-doing. ‘The wages of sin with 
Miss Edgeworth is always punishment, and the re- 
ward of virtue happiness; penalty and good fortune 
are alike of a kind to satisfy that simple logic of 
youth which demands that wrong and right should 
be dealt with each in kind, 

One must go far, indeed, to find more charming 
tales than “Simple Susan,” or “The Basket 
Woman,” or “Lazy Lawrence” for older children, 
and if “Little Dog Trusty” or ““The Orange Man” 
are too obviously moralistic in purpose, yet even 
they hold the appeal of varied incident and realistic 
detail for the more youthful reader, We wish 
that the editors had included “The Barring- 
Out” and “Waste Not, Want Not, or Iwo Strings 
to a Bow,” even though the former has a specifically 
English application; perhaps they will add them ina 
later edition. 





Child Verses 


By Davin McCorp 





HABIT 


N the steady morning, 

With concentrated noise, 

I build a wall against the world 
Of syllables and toys. 


But evening come it topples, 
And I am left to keep 
Traditional formalities 

Of suppering and sleep. 





THIS IS MY ROCK 


HIS is My Rock 
And here I run 
To steal the secret of the sun; 


This is my rock, 
And here come I 
Before the night has swept the sky; 


This is my rock, 
This is the place 
I meet the evening face to face. 
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The editors of The Saturday Review sent 
to a group of persons interested in the edu- 
cation of children from different angles a 
set of questions be aring On JUVE nile read- 
ing. We print below their responses. 


John Dewey 


I HE question regarding childrens’ read- 
i in the mind of 


ing starts a discussion 

any thoughtful person which, if not “rag- 
ing,” at least stirs many opposite and irre- 
concilable thoughts, for each of which 
something may be said. Were it not for 
one consideration, I should reach the con- 
clusion that with the exception of very small 
children, the books written for adults, 
especially those which have attained the 
rank of classics, are the best reading for 
children. For the very young, it seems to 
me the best reading is the story of animal 
and child life, written preferably in a 
whimsical or at least semi-humorous style, 
where the wording is quite literal even 
though the subject-matter is highly imagina- 
tive. I do not mean myths and fairy tales, 
as much as an imaginative presentation of 
objects which are familiar; things the child 
sees, handles, eats, plays with, that attract 
his attention, presented in some unusual 
picture, but treated as far as style is con- 
cerned in a familiar and even prosaic way. 

It is probably useless, in the flood of 
books for children and youth that pour 
from the press and that have such com- 
mercial pressure behind them, to urge for 
children of an older age the reading of 
classics, like the Hiad and Odyssey, Plut- 
arch, and adaptations of them, like the 
Lambs’ “Tales from Shakespeare.” Yet if a 
movement in that direction could be started, 
I think it would do more than anything else 
to improve the standards of the reading of 
In any case, I think good adult 


youth. 
few exceptions, 


literature is better, with 
than that especially prepared for the young. 
The latter is too often written down to the 
supposed intellectual level of the young, is 
sentimental and falsely romantic, to say 
nothing of inferiority of style. The diffi- 
culty alluded to above is an over-emphasis, 
from the standpoint of youth, of romantic 
love. I do not have in mind here the con- 
temporary definitely “sex” literature as 
much as the older style of love story, in 
which images and vague emotions are 
aroused far beyond any reach of present 
experience, and by which mental reactions 
that would come naturally later are pre- 
maturely and artificially fostered. 

Lest it be thought I have in mind a 
forced, exclusive diet of classics, let me say 
that I think books of travel and adventure 
written for grown-ups provide excellent 
material. I recall a group of children who 
had read to them at about the same time 
Nansen’s “Across Greenland” and Kipling’s 
“Captain’s Courageous”’—certainly a book 
much superior to most of those which con- 
stitute our juvenile literature. The children 
were more eager for the former than for 
the latter. Of all reading for the young I 
think “stereotyped books, without literary 
value, but having plot interest,” the worst. 





Angelo Patri 
\ J} HAT makes a book good reading for 


children? Precisely those qualities that 
make a book good reading for adults. Very 
few books have been written for the junior 
audience with that idea to the fore. Until 
just the other day children’s books were 
stodgy or mawkish or artificial, anything but 
real, 

Authors who thought about writing books 
for children were rare and those who suc- 
ceeded in doing so were rarer still. For the 
most part the generation of which I am one 
had to be content with such classics as 
“Robinson Crusoe,” “Swiss Family Robin- 
son,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” always done in 
small type on bad paper with scarcely a 
picture to lighten the way. From them I 
fled to the dear delights of the Henty books 
and the Rollos and the Old Sleuth tales. 

For a time these were my world of books 
until one high day I discovered “Treasure 
Island.” There’s a child’s book for you. 
Boy and man, you can read it again and 
again without once losing that sense of care- 
less rapture that stole over you at the turn 
of the first page. 

It is that first fine careless rapture that 
puts the soul into a book and marks it as 
immortal, a real book for children—and 
adults—for a real book knows neither age 
nor grade. ‘The story ripples along like the 
song of a bonny, blithesome bird. Rich 
imagination must be in its creation, and joy 
amounting to rapture, and the spirit of play, 
and the carelessness of method and technique 
that is the touch of the true master and the 
overtone of art; and the sincerity that is the 
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essence of all good work must threb within 
its every measure. 

Such a book comes to us rarely. It were 
too much to ask that it come everyday. 
Perhaps we should be content that it happens 
now and then to set the taste of the reader, 
lift the standard high, touch us all with 
classic beauty. 

The children of to-day have a much 
wider field of choice than we had. The old 
sentimentality, the false ethic that marred 
the story book of the older day have de- 
parted together with the sickly heroine and 
the stupid hero. In their stead we have the 
dauntless “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
charming “Anne of Avonlea,” bold, adven- 
turous “Tonty of the Iron,” sweet “Shen of 
the Sea,” entrancing “Kari the Elephant,” to 
mention but a few of my favorites. If these 
are not classics they are very close to it, for 
they are, I believe, very good books. 

These and their kind are written in fine 
style and in good taste. They tell their 
story straightforwardly with never a hint 
of the deadly talking-down that is the blight 
of children’s beoks. First-class authors have 
discovered that children are a keenly intelli- 
gent audience, deeply appreciative of good 
work, quick to respond to the touch of 
beauty, and they are giving them of their 


very best. 

There is great hope, great promise of a 
fine body of children’s literature in the next 
There can be no richer gift to 
Nothing so lifts the spirit of 
youth as the book freighted 
with color and action and beauty. And in 
my opinion, there could be no book more 
worthy the writing than the one that did 


few years. 
childhood. 
rapturously 


just that. 





Arnold Gesell 

HAT is a balanced ration in children’s 

reading? This is a provocative ques- 
tion because of gratuitous assumptions which 
lurk behind its reasonableness. It is a popu- 
lar conceit that books are like diet and that 
a child’s reading interest is like his appetite 
for food. Bacon lent his authority to this 
gastronomic concept and spoke of tasting, 
chewing, swallowing, and digesting the 
printed page. Perhaps this dietetic trend 
will lead to compiling official book lists in 
menu form with a coefficient of calorie 
values for the various kinds of pabulum! 

If the idea of balanced ration is taken 
too gravely it will lead to artificial appor- 
tionments with the inevitable omission of 
important vitamines. The value of a given 
book for a given child often hangs upon 
all sorts of associated factors such as the 
circumstances under which the book was 
read, the mystery or grotesqueness of its 
illustrations, and a thousand idiosyncracies 
in the child’s current individuality. In an- 
other month a similar book may have 
neither appeal nor nutritive value. We must 
grant some tolerance even for certain read- 
ing crazes that seize children, The material 
read may seem to us stereotyped and vapid; 
the ration may appear sadly out of balance; 
but in a growth sense it may none the less 
prove beneficial for the child. 

There is no absolute scale of values for 
balancing reading rations. The child grows 
too quickly. An abundance of Mother 
Goose is excellent at one stage; it is arres- 
tive at another. At adolescence a browsing, 
desultory sampling in many pastures may 
be decidedly more developmental than a 
thorough assimilation of a few certified 
selections. 

It is literally impossible to generalize 
about the needs of the numerous age levels 
from nursery to college. Individuals differ 
even more widely than age levels. Con- 
sequently there must always be a premium 
upon self direction and self discovery in 
reading fare, If this results in constant 
change, shows variety and upward trend, we 
may be content. The reading of every child 
should include romance, informative science, 
nonsense, humor, philosophy, beauty, history, 
and possibly some homily. But who will 
specify the volumetric and the dynamic units 
of the viands of the ever changing feast? 


Alfred Adler 


O far as the influence of parents and 

teachers can be thrown it should promote 
reading of books of higher type in accord 
with the preference of the child. There 
should be the possibility of discussing and 
interpreting such books with an expert in 
education. 

Up to the seventh year I believe it is ad- 
visable to interpret books or stories of all 
kinds to the children. Such oral discussion 
could be replaced by printing questions and 
answers in the back of the book for edu- 
cational purposes. This I deem desirable, 
because it happens so often that children 





misunderstand or overlook important views, 
or are impressed by those views not fitting 
in our present social life. 





Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


VERYBODY has heard the story of the 

man who, wrought to frenzy by a 

vagueness in our national hymn, sang it with 
passion thus, 


Our hearts with rapture thrill 
Like WHAT ?? above 


I have before me a series of questions about 
children’s reading, sent me by the Saturday 
Review,—“Do children read too much? 
Should older children read adult books? 
Are good detective stories bad for children? 
Should children read about sex—” and I 
find my vocal chords spasmodically tensing 
for a questioning bellow, “WHICH chil- 
dren?” Or rather, “Which child?” 

What’s the answer to the questions: “Are 
good detective stories bad for people? How 
should sex be treated in books for people?” 
The only answer I can think of is, “Ill tell 
you that if you'll tell me how big is a 
house??? And when my interlocutor asks 
blankly “What kind of a house?” answer 
him, “What kind of people?” 

Do children read too much? 
and some don’t. Isn’t it the obvious job of 
every parent to know which kind his chil- 
dren are? How about detective stories? 
They might be just what is needed by a 
boy who’s slow in mastering the mechanics 
of reading. Often the trouble with such a 
child is that his interest has not been held 
closely enough to push him through the 
difficulties of the printed word. If he is 
strong-nerved and robust, not timid, not 
unduly sensitive, detective stories might be 
the making of him intellectually because 
through them he might acquire that speed 
in reading which is essential if he’s to get 
much use out of books. But because that is 
true, you wouldn’t want your high-strung, 
impressionable, afraid-of-the-dark little girl 
of the same age to read them, would you? 
But they are both “children.” And only 
a parent, teacher, aunt, or someone who 
knows them personally well, can tell the dif- 
ference between them as to which books 
are best for them. 

Furthermore, in the case of even one 
child, what’s best for him now may be stale, 
old fodder six months from now. A grow- 
ing girl who now would be bored, or re- 
pelled, or bewildered by even a wise, hu- 
mane treatment of sex problems in a book, 
might before she is an inch taller, be need- 
ing just that and nothing else. Only by 
daily, comfortable, intimate, frank talk on 
all sorts of topics, can one keep any track 
of a child’s book-needs. To supply them 
blindly, out of booklists, even good book- 
lists without which nobody can make a 
home, is exactly on a par with the old- 
woman habit of trying out every remedy 
which has benefited a 
whether they were 


Some do 


for rheumatism 

neighbor’s maladies, 

rheumatic or not. 
What are parents for, anyhow? 





John Bennett 


Y own children have ever been at 

liberty to read anything in the house; 
and they have done so. Whether this was 
the best thing for them or not I have no 
way of knowing. I did the same thing 
when I was young, and do not know at all 
whether it was the best thing for me or not. 
Our library door stands open: they may read 
whatever they please. 

Opinions as to literary criticism for sev- 
eral years have been the cause of ceaseless 
controversy. I am no controversialist. I 
am not sure, however, that standards of 
literary criticism in this country during the 
past ten years have so much been raised as 
they have been broadened. 

It takes younger men than myself to en- 
tertain positive opinions. I have come to be 
of an extremely catholic and open mind. 
I believe that it is better a child should read 
anything not foul than that he should read 
nothing whatever, Except it be deliberately 
pornographic I am convinced that to read 
anything is better than to read nothing. 

When I was a child “Don Quixote” un- 
abridged was read aloud to me, “Westward 
Ho,” “Little Men,” “Ivanhoe,” Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, “The Arabian Nights.” As 
soon as I was able to read we had “Little 
Corporal,” Harper's Weekly, Artemus 
Ward, “Roughing It,” “Innocents Abroad,” 
“Gilded Age,” “Tom Sawyer,” Barham’s 
“Ingoldsby Legends,” “Canterbury Pil- 
grims,” Ledyard’s ““Ninevah,” Champollion’s 
“Egypt,” “The Black Arts,” “Adventures 
and Escapes of Baron Trenck,” histories 
of England, Spain, Switzerland, mythology 


of Greece and Rome, Hans Andersen, Strutt’s 
“Sports and Pastimes,” “Caricature History 
of the Three Georges,” Bewick’s “Birds,” 
“Natural History of Selborne,” Webster’s 
Dictionary, “Robinson Crusoe” complete, 
“Gulliver’s Travels” complete, Baron Mun- 
chausen, Lane’s “Arabian Nights,” the Cin- 
cinnati Enguirer from the Fight on the 
Little Big Horn and the Prize Ring news 
to Paddy Ryan’s arrival, all the current 
political news, Tweed Ring cartoons, and 
Greeley Campaign, the Scientific American, 
Wilson’s Ornithology,” “Science of Familiar 
Things,” DuChaillu, Livingston, Stanley, 
Mungo Park, Marco Polo in Bayard 
Taylor’s series of Travel and Adventure, 
lives of Daniel Boone and Dayy Crockett, 
Weems’s life of Marion and of Washington, 
“Green Mountain Boys,” “Swamp Steed,” 
Powel’s “Report on. Exploration of the 
Colorado Canyon,” a thriller; “Swallow 
Barn,” “Nick o’ the Woods,” ‘Horseshoe 
Robinson,” Ballentyne’s boys’ books, Oliver 
Optic, Harry Castlemon, Horatio Alger, 
ZEsop’s Fables with Jno. Tenniel’s unfor- 
gettable illustrations; files of London 
Punch, files of Harper’s Monthly magazine 
from 1853 forward with Porte Crayon’s 
papers, Abbott’s “Napoleon,” etc., London 
Graphic, Putnam’s Magazine, Longstreet’s 
“Georgia Scenes,” “Wild Western Scenes,” 
“The Bushrangers,” Gaboriau’s novels, “File 
No. 113,” etc.; all of Scott, Dickens, Mayne 


Reid, Charles Reade, Capt. Marryatt, 
Charles Lever, Samuel Lover, Cooper, 
Dumas, “Tom Cringle’s Log,” ‘White 


Jacket,’ “Two Years Before the Mast,” 
“Adventures of Reuben Davidger,” ‘The 
Knickerbocker History of New York,” 
“Sleepy Hollow Tales,” the books of Noah 
Brooks, J. T. Trowbridge, Louisa M. Al- 
cott, “Scottish Chiefs” and “Thaddeus of 
Warsaw,” “Robin Hood,” “King Arthur’s 
Round Table,” Kane’s “Artic Explorations,” 
Knox’s Travels in China and Japan,” all of 
the Beadle’s Dime Novels we could get our 
hands on, “Shorty,” “Muldoon the Solid 
Man,” “Frank Reade and His Steam Out- 
fit,” “Old Sleuth,” “Jack Harkaway,” “Dick 
Lightheart,” “Golden Days,” Fireside Com- 
panion, Saturday Night, sporting news in 
the New York Police Gazette, the publica- 
tions of Tousey and Small, Gay & Fitzger- 
ald, Frank Leslie’s “Boys of America,” “An- 
nals of the Prize Ring,” Little Classics, con- 
taining Poe’s prose tales, tales of heroism, 
etc., the humorous works of Josh Billings 
and Petroleum V. Nasby, and the capital 
small-print stories in Howe’s “History of 
Ohio,” with a dash of Eugene Sue. 

We read these, yes, and dozens more, just 
that way, hugger-mugger, rumble-tumble, 
without order or arrangement, and with no 
further intent than a boy’s desire for in- 
formation and amusement. We got both 
a-plenty: whether to our ultimate profit or 
not far be it from me to say in a world of 
battling opinions. 

We read all and everything that we could 
beg, borrow, buy, or purloin; we never 
missed the daily paper. 

No doubt when the last trump sounds and 
we all line up for that last once-over, some 
bright angel will say “You could have read 
to greater profit.” Perhaps we might: per- 
haps we mightn’t, The psychologists and 
sophisticates of today no doubt could have 
prepared a better course of reading for us; 
I doubt if they would have amused us 
more. And that was our purpose then. 
That was a dark age. 





Anne Lyon Haight 


~ HOULD older children in this indus- 

trialized and sophisticated age read the 
same kind of (or perhaps the same) books 
as adults are reading? 

This question has been a vital one for 
centuries and its origin can be traced as far 
back as the history of printing itself. Cax- 
ton printed a book of etiquette and morals 
for children, and deWorde,“The Wise Child 
of Three Year Old,” who could answer the 
terrible question of “sage enfant, how is the 
sky made?” These books bored them, and 
as children refuse to be bored they turned 
to those first books printed for their elders, 
“Robin Hood,” “Le Morte d’Arture,” and 
“Esop’s Fables. Living in a world of their 
own, as children do, they found in these 
books the romance, adventure, folklore, and 
myth that absorbed and interested them, and 
the more serious deeper meanings of al- 
legory or satire failed to trouble them. Even 
as late as the seventeenth century the books 
intended for children consisted almost ex- 


‘ clusively of morals, manners, etiquette, and 


education, and it is amusing to know that 
Milton raised his voice in protest at this 
meager fare. But again the children re- 
fused to be bored and turned for amusement 
to the horrors of the chapbooks, penny plain 
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and tuppence colored, considered by John 
Fox, author of the “Marters,” to be “dan- 
gerous and insidious literature for the cor- 
ruption of the young.” It was not until 
the end of the century when Perrault wrote 
his “Fairy Tales” that we find books written 
definitely for the amusement of children. 
In these stories they found those things 
which they themselves had read into and 
dug out of the adult books. From these 
early tales has grown the extensive literature 
for children to-day, and perhaps it is sig- 
nificant that even though they have so many 
books of their own now they still continue 
to read grown-up ones, and our problem in 
this sophisticated age is just as troublesome. 

There are three classes of books not 
written for them which children read the 
most. 

First—the classics, some of which they 
will never read if they do not when they 
are young, such as the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott. There seems to be a period when 
their romance appeals very strongly. The 
same thing applies to the stories of James 
Fenimore Cooper, and after the first chap- 
ters have been mastered the adventure be- 
comes thrilling. 

Second, are the books about what is hap- 
pening in the world to-day. Lindbergh’s 
“We,” Count Luckner’s “Sea Devil,” the 
romantic science of Will Beebe, Commander 
Ellsberg’s “On the Bottom,” and so forth. 

Another class is the type of literature that 
is enjoyed by all ages at all times. “The 
Foxhunting Man,” by Siegfried Sassoon, 
“Drums,” by James Boyd, ‘“Ghand the 
Hunter,” by Dhan Gopal Mukerji, the 
works of Kipling, Stevenson, and Barrie. 

These three classes have definite value to 
the child. They supplement the imaginative 
and narrative literature of their own and 
by broadening the child’s interest provide an 
important foundation for intelligent de- 
velopment into maturity. 

Quite obviously there are also types of 
adult books that are not suitable for chil- 
dren. Books treating of abnormalities, of 
very controversial subjects, and of unpleas- 
ant situations are not going to help in their 
development, for their minds and experience 
of life are not such that they can form 
judgments of what we call “new ideas” that 
are diametrically opposed to every idea that 
they have been brought up to believe in. 
However, I am still old-fashioned enough to 
believe that children will not concern them- 
selves with these books if they are sur- 
rounded by the right kind. 

There have never been as many excellent 
books to choose from as now. Not with- 
standing the wide selection of today, chil- 
dren are going to continue reading what 
interests them whether it be juvenile or adult 
fiction and I really do not believe that the in- 
dustrialization and sophistication of the age 
will change the situation, but the improve- 
ment in modern books written expressly for 
children may. 





Anne Carroll Moore 
HAT isa balanced ration in children’s 
reading? 

Who shall say without knowing a great 
many books and something of the natural 
taste and inclination of the individual child 
in question? What is meat and drink to 
one may lead to mental starvation, stagna- 
tion, or complete boredom with books to 
another. 

Children read for one of two reasons, for 
sheer enjoyment, or to find out things they 
want to know from books about animals or 
humans, mechanics or aviation. Any balanced 
ration must take into account the full 
nourishment of the imagination and the 
steady assimilation of accurate factual infor- 
mation by growing, changing minds. It is 
precisely this element of growth and change, 
the abandonment, temporary or permanent, 
of earlier choices, the reaching out for some- 
thing new and strange, for something 
mysterious, unwisely forbidden it may be, 
the rejection of well-intentioned but poorly 
timed advice about books somebody else has 
read, that makes the provision of reading 
rations for one’s own children or the chil- 
dren of a great city so incomparably dif- 
ficult and so unendingly delightful an ex- 
perience, 

Difficult because one must keep abreast of 
what is going on in the world without 
losing one’s grip on the timeless satisfaction 
to be found in books which are perennial 
in their appeal, delightful because one re- 
lives one’s own youth in another century 
and with the constant reminder that litera- 
ture is still going on. The realities of to- 
day were the marvels, the undiscovered 
countries, of the ’90’s when my work with 
children in the Pratt Institute Free Library 
began. Theories concerning children’s read- 
ing were as plentiful then as now, books 
were fewer in number and, on informa- 
tional subjects, immeasurably poorer in 
quality. 


How much fewer they were a single in- 
stance brings poignantly to my mind by the 
remarkable photographs of “Animals Look- 
ing At You” (The Viking Press), a trans- 
lation from the German of the keen ob- 
servations and comments of an animal lover 
which would have held the boys big and 
little of my children’s room spellbound 
while I read or told what I had found in 
the book. For lack of such a book as this, 
for lack of any of the present day variety 
of books about animals, I ransacked natural 
histories and popular magazines and wrote 
out readable accounts of the animals in- 
cluded in an exhibition of pictures arranged 
in family groups. And to whom did I 
turn for encouragement in this undertaking 
but to the man who of all men I had then 
met knew most about animals—the man who 
had just come to organize and direct the 
New York Zodélogical Park—Dr. William 
T. Hornaday, whose own writings and en- 
couragement of others have contributed rich- 
ly to a field of very great significance in 
this matter of balanced rations in children’s 
reading? More intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with the animals of nursery rhyme, 
folk lore and fable and those of the Jungle 
and the Zoo is both clarifying and stimu- 
lating to children or grown ups. As a 
child I did not like books about animals. 
As a librarian seeking to understand and 
develop a variety of reading tastes by chil- 
dren (among them a taste for Kipling’s 
“Jungle Book” for which it was then neces- 
sary to read aloud to persuade children to 
take it home) found it absolutely essential 
to know more about animals and I grad- 
ually acquired a new taste which proved an 
open sesame to other doors. 

I think the crux of the whole matter is 
this,—that the better one comes to know 
children and the books they are reading, and 
like to read, the less evident becomes the 
need of the measuring rod and the clearer 
the more elusive flash of divination which 
has ever been the way of passing on the 
book one has loved or has learned from to 
another. Next to the joy of discovery for 
one’s self, to which I would always yield 
first place, is the joy of sharing what one 
has actually experienced for one’s self. Chil- 
dren respect actual knowledge of books and 
their relative values when honestly stated. 





Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


¢¢@ HOULD older children in this indus- 

trialized and sophisticated age read 
the same kind of (or perhaps the same) 
books as adults are reading?” 

That depends largely on what the adults 
are reading. I am, however, all in favor 
of children from the age of thirteen on be- 
ing given a free run of a good library, par- 
ticularly if they have in the family people 
who, besides reading merely modern books, 
can join with their children in discussing the 
old classics and give them a taste and an ap- 
preciation of good literature. 

Much that I read as a child was due to 
the fact that I had a young aunt who had 
enthusiasms and loved to talk about them, 
and I still read certain things with the old 
comments and discussions ringing in my 
ears. If this is done with modern books 
also, I do not think that yourg people will 
suffer from reading them, even if certain 
problems are presented to them at a rather 
immature age. 

The great thing for the children of to- 
day is to form the tabit of reading, so that 
they may escape sometimes from their sur- 
roundings into different ages and different 


moods. 





Louise H. Seaman 


HAD not realized that myth, romance, 

and sentiment were “characteristics of 
the best children’s books, as the Editors of 
The Saturday Review imply. I wonder if 
they are. The modern feeling against so- 
called “fairy tales” would be ignorant if it 
included all epics and folk lore. The great 
myths of the world hold embedded its 
greatest hero stories. Is Odysseus really so 
far away from our real world? Is He- 
rakles quite alien to our daily struggles? 
Is Finn McCool so completely a dream 
hero? The question asks too many questions 
in one. But as to mythology, I think any- 
cone who rules out tellings of the Greek le- 
gends as done by Padraic Colum, of the 
Irish as done by James Stephens, of the 
Bible as in the King James and the Moulton 
arrangements, of King Arthur as in Howard 
Pyle or Malory arranged by Pollard—well, 
he is ruling out the bases of all literary un- 
derstanding. Children “fall for” such read- 
ing at different ages. Suppose these lost 
worlds do, for a while, become very real to 
them? Suppose for some days, weeks, 
months, a year, they wear armor, shout 
ringing heroic phrases, dream of goddesses 
and dragons? Is this so different from adult 

(Continued on page 433 


The Books of My Childhood 


By Laura E, RicHarps 


Y mother has often told me that one 
day, when I was about four years old, 
she found me lying on the floor with a book 
before me, turning the pages carefully, and 
reciting the ballad of “Fair Annie of Loch- 
royan.” On being interrogated, I said I was 
“reading.” I have been reading ever since. 
I have the volume now, its bright blue 
cover dimmed to gray; “Thalatta,” a vol- 
ume of sea poems, compiled by the Reverend 
Samuel Longfellow (brother of the poet) 
and someone else; an excellent collection, 
which has been a lifelong friend to me. It 
contained other ballads, too: “Sir Patrick 
Spens,” “The Inchcape Rock,” and Charles 
Mackay’s splendid “Sea King’s Burial,” 
which I do not find in modern anthologies. 
Ballads, old and new, have always been 
among the “chief of my diet.” I could 
never get enough of them; so was it when 
I was a babe, so it is now I am a grandame. 
My mother, Julia Ward Howe, began it, I 
suspect, as she began most of my reading 
for me (except what I owe to my father, of 
which anon). It was she, of course, who 
repeated “Fair Annie” to me till it was my 
own; and “Lord Thomas and Fair Elinor,” 
sung in her silver voice, antedated even that. 
I may or may not be forgiven for quoting 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun’s “very wise 
man,” who said that “could he make the 
ballads of a nation, he would not care who 
made the laws,” 

In the ‘fifties we were not smothered, as 
we are to-day, in “Children’s Books.” I had 
“Aunt Effie’s Rhymes,” that clear, delicious 
little spring, from which anthologists have 
been dipping crystal draughts ever since. If 
I ever knew who “Aunt Effie” was, I for- 
get now, but the blessing of a whole gen- 
eration of children must attend her. 

I had Grimm, of course, and Hans An- 
dersen, and knew them by heart; and 
“Merry Tales for Little Folks,” a notable 
volume, edited by Madame de Chatelain; 
and “The King of the Golden River,” a 
lifelong joy, one of the most precious of all 
children’s books. ‘Then there were “The 
Rose and the Ring,” and “The London 
Doll” and “The Country Doll,” and Miss 
Alcott’s dear “Flower Fables,” of which 
she was ashamed, she told me, in later life, 
but which I loved dearly. And “Tales from 
Catland,” greatly beloved; and “Holiday 
House,” ever delightful, and reprinted, I 
am happy to say, of late years; and, oh! 
“Rainbows for Children,” and Mayne Reid! 

Of course, we had the .““Wonder Book” 
and “Tanglewood Tales”; I cannot remem- 
ber when we did not have them; but I did 
not stop there with Hawthorne. I delighted 
in “Twice-Told Tales” and “Mosses from 
an Old Manse.” These I read over 
and over, till I knew them almost by 
heart. “Howe’s Masquerade,” “Rappaccini’s 
Daughter” (most terrible of all), “Lady 
Eleanor’s Mantle,” “The Great Carbuncle.” 

And these bring me to Irving, to the 
“Tales of the Alhambra,” and “Wolfert’s 
Roost,” and “The Sketch-Book.” “The love 
of lovely words” has always been strong in 
me; the very title, “The Adelantado of the 
Seven Cities,” brings a thrill even to-day. 

I cannot tell when I began upon Scott 
and Dickens; they, with the Bible and 
Shakespeare, seem in memory a kind of 
foundation for everything else. I fancy 
my parents read them aloud to us all, be- 
ginning with my elder sisters; I probably 
listened and assimilated more than I knew 
at the time. There is a deep familiarity 
that seems to come from the beginning of 
things, as with “Mother Goose” and Lear’s 
“Nonsense Book.” My father was our chief 
exponent of Scott and Dickens. He read, in 
half hours snatched from the service of 
humanity, and we listened, never supposing 
he had anything more important to do. No 
“simplified editions” (horresco  referens) 
for the Howe children. The splendid sen- 
tences rolled out as they were written, in the 
deep, melodious, unforgettable voice. If we 
did not understand every word, what did it 
matter? We heard the sound, the glory of 
them; the meaning could wait. 

“Thy words, O Nazarene, might create 
anger, did not thy ignorance raise compas- 
sion.” 

Could any child fail to thrill over those 
magic pages of the “Talisman”? 

But our parents were the two busiest peo- 
ple in the world; many books, of course, we 
had to find for ourselves. There were plenty 
of them; they reached appealing hands— 
titles, to be exact—from every shelf, in 
every room. I had a bowing acquaintance 
with the Great in all languages, living and 
dead. My mother’s German philosophers, 
Kant, Hegel, Spinoza—how familiar were 
their backs! I could not read them, any 
more than I could read “Nowy Slownik,” a 


Polish work in many volumes, but they were 
friends, somehow, as were the Greek and 
Latin classics, and the Théatre Francaise. 

Other book-sanctuaries I did in some sort 
penetrate, owing to their illustrations. My 
first glimpse of Homer (pace John Keats) 
was not through Chapman, but through 
Flaxman’s illustrations, which brought Ho- 
mer alive to me at an early age. The same 
kindly Norseman led me through Dante, 
with horrified fascination. I know exactly 
what the Seventh Hell looked like. N.B. 
These volumes, splendid quartos rich with 
vellum and gilding, with superb print and 
margins, were stolen by a drunken gardener, 
and sold, one supposed, for drink. It seems 
a pity; I have seen no Dantes like them. 

Perhaps Shakespeare, too, may have come 
to me in this way. Certainly among my 
earliest memories are those of the great 
folio copy of Boydell’s “Illustrations of 
Shakespeare,” bound in diamond calf, over 
which I would hang—it seems now—for 
hours together. I am very sure that I was 
intimate with Jack Falstaff before I ever 
read a word about him, and with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s exquisite Puck, and with al] that 
goodly company. 

Hogarth’s terrible folios, too, were pain- 
fully familiar, and*there was a dreadful 
volume on smallpox, with life-size colored 
plates showing every stage of the disease. 
Horrid, morbid little girl! I would open 
it and shut it, and run away—and come 
back! 

(The big purple morocco Bible had no 
pictures, which had in some ways its advan- 
tages. I somehow think of my father read- 
ing that; but it was my mother who sang 
the hymns, and all the songs in the world, in 
all languages. ) 

In the same way I made friends with 
Thackeray. His own and Richard Doyle’s 
delightful pictures introduced me to the 
Newcomes and Pendennis and the rest, but 
I have Mr. Doyle alone to thank for 
“Brown, Jones and Robinson,” a precious 
volume, which taught me much about for- 
eign parts. 

I may here note that when in later years 
I came to seek the friendship of Herodotus 
of Halicarnassus, while his bright purple 
sides surprised me, his sober faded gray back 
was as familiar as possible. 

The first novel I read to myself was 
“John Halifax.’ I am sorry to say I find 
John dull now, but then I enjoyed him 
greatly. And there was “Jane Eyre,” which 
some of my schoolmates were not allowed 
to read, 

But all this written, and little or nothing 
said about poetry other than ballads! I 
would rather read poetry than eat my dinner 
any day. It has been so all my life. Cov- 
entry Patmore’s admirable “Children’s Gar- 
land” and “Thalatta” were my first anthol- 
ogies; Mrs. Browning, Whittier, and Ten- 
nyson, my first individual poets. I cannot 
have been more than eight or ten when, as 
I have described in my “When I Was Your 
Age,” it was my delight to go and read to 
an old blind woman, in the workshop of the 
Perkins Institution (then at South Boston), 
the “Rhyme of the Duchess May,” “Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,” and other highly ro- 
mantic ballads of the Lady of Casa Guidi. 
Poor old Margaret! I have often won- 
dered what she made of it. 

I was about thirteen when I came to Shel- 
ley and Coleridge, and new worlds opened 
about me, A friend of my father’s, Mr. 
Horatio Woodman, read “Christabel” to ime. 
I can remember jumping up in my excite- 
ment, and walking up and down the room, 
as the magic lines sang in my ears. I was 
a great girl of sixteen before I discovered 
Browning, and for some years I walked 
hand in hand with him and Rossetti—and 
always Shelley. 1 was late with Keats, I 
cannot imagine why. 

But what says Capt. Corcoran? 





Though I’m anything but clever, 
I could talk like that forever! 


I am already overrunning the allotted 

space. 
My general idea, as I look back through 
the long years, seems to have been, “if you 
see a book, read it, especially if it is poetry!” 
My education would seem to stand on a 
solid (!) foundation of fairy stories, ro- 
mance, and poetry, with more or less history 
tucked in here and there by way of mortar. 

Alas! and pondering these things, I seem 
to hear the kind voice of my good brother- 
in-law, the Learned Professor. 

“My dear Laura,” he says, “mathematics, 
chemistry, and physics are the tripod on 
which modern education stands.” 

Alas! But what a good time I had! 
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HERE is one market in which we all hold stock that never falls, and that is the market whose shares are the memories of youth- 
Neither bears nor bulls can shake one jot, to come at once to our point, the remembered delight of books read in 


ful joys. 
early youth. What amused, yet tender, recollections their mere titles arouse; how readily reminiscence kindles to eagerness 
S when chance injects them into the conversation. But we wonder—we wonder how many of the figures and episodes which once seemed 
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= so ineradicably fixed in our minds actually remained as sharply limned as we believe. Would we recognize now, if lifted from their 
; context, the pictures which once were as familiar as the faces of our friends? Would you, we wonder? Try and see. The illustrations 
Ny are numbered from one (1) to nine (9). Study these old favorites and send us a list of the books or stories from which these pictures 
, have been taken. Number your selections to correspond with the numbers on the illustrations. To the first twenty-five (25) readers of 
The Saturday Review whose lists are correct we will send, free of charge, any juvenile book reviewed or advertised in this issue of 
the magazine, priced at three dollars ($3.00) or less. When you send in your list be sure to say what book you would like to have. 


Address the Juvenile Department of the Saturday Review. 
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The Gossip Shop 


HE middle of last month saw the open- 

ing of another Children’s Bookshop in 
Manhattan. This one is sponsored by Mrs. 
Joan Whitney Payson and Mrs. Josephine 
Dodge Kimball and is located at 23 East 
63rd Street. It will have beside current ard 
standard juveniles a circulating library, 
etchings and color prints, and childrens’ 
furniture. Mrs. Payson is the daughter of 
the late Payne Whitney. Her grandfather 
was John Hay, historian, statesman, and 
poet, so it is small wonder she cannot re- 
frain from dabbling in matters literary. Her 
partner, Mrs. Kimball, has been associated 
in the past with the Harper Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls. 

Speaking of Harper’s late enterprise, we 
are delighted to discover that The Round 
Table, a broadside on juveniles which 
Pauline Sutorious Aird edited while in that 
Shop, is to be continued by her in connec- 
tion with Marian Cutter’s Childrens’ Book- 
shop at 108 East 57th Street with which 
she joined forces last Spring. This sheet 
is one of the most compact and critically 
sound comments on children’s reading we 
have come across and we shall look forward 
to receiving it often in the future though 
it is not promised monthly as heretofore. 

Many other bookshops specializing in 
juvenilia will have the good fortune this 
season to hear readings and lectures by Rose 
Fyleman, who has just come over from 
England for this purpose. It would be im- 
possible even to start mentioning the books 
that have flowed from Miss Fyleman’s pen. 
We say pen because we are practically sure 
they do not flow from a typewriter,—not 
first draft in any case. Once we received 
a letter from Miss Fyleman and it was 
written by hand, which is the reason we 
speak thus authoritatively. At all events we 
hope to hear Miss Fyleman and since she 
began her career as a musician before she 
took to writing poems and prose for chil- 
dren we have an idea some songs might be 
thrown into her program for good measure. 

From Helen Fish of the Stokes Company 
we learned that H. G. Wells wishes his 
American readers to understand that he has 
not gone over permanently to the ranks of 
writers for the very young. To be sure he 
did write and make pictures for “The Ad- 
ventures of Tommy,” but that was some 
years ago when he was convalescing from 
an illness at a friend’s house. Having bor- 
rowed the paintbox of his host’s little 
daughter it was only natural that he should 
have paid for the privilege with a book, 
and now it is only natural that the recipient 
of this treasured, privately-issued edition 
should have insisted upon sharing it with 
the general public, Incidentally, we were 
surprised and delighted to discover what a 
good illustrator Mr. Wells can be. Besides 
being droll and thoroughly in keeping with 
the humorous tale, the pictures have much 
charm of coloring and a lively sense of mo- 
tion. 

“Noisy Nora,” a small book by Hugh 
Lofting, whose praises we sang in the Spring 
when it first appeared, continues to be 
hailed with joy by children and with thank- 
fulness by their parents (since it subtly 
points out the disadvantages of bad table- 
manners), It has been passed on and ap- 
proved by no less cosmopolitan a pair than 
Anne and Hope Bromfield, the young 
laughters of Louis, lately from Paris and 
at present of Long Island. 

Peggy Bacon’s “Ballad of Tangle Street” 
has also passed the censorship of Belinda 
and Sandy Brook, her son and daughter, 
who do not appear to object when she slips 
humorous caricatures of themselves into the 
pictures. And speaking of caricatures, we 
beg all readers to notice the delightful one 
Peggy Bacon has made of herself as the 
cigar store Indian girl in her panoramic 
view of Tangle Street. It was with great 
relish that we pointed this out to Louise 
Seaman of the Macmillan Company who 
had been too busy putting through the 
printing of the book to notice this fine 
point. 

Mary Seaman, sister of Louise and illus- 
trator of several childrens’? books, was one 
of three women artists represented in an ex- 
hibition last month. Pamela Bianco, who 
is disproving the rule that child prodigies 
seldom continue to produce in maturity, has 
Gone a series of extraordinary drawings in 
color and black and white for Oscar Wilde’s 
“Birthday of the Infanta,” published by the 
Macmillan Company in a limited signed edi- 
tion of vellum at five dollars, and in a less 
de luxe one at two dollars and twenty-five 
cents. The color printing is excellent and 
though Miss Bianco’s conception of the little 
Spanish dwarf was something of a surprise 
to us, it is one of the most completely satis- 
factory book of the season to our way of 
thinking. The Bianco family have always 
had many pets and this year Mrs, Bianco 








Conducted by Marton PonsonsBy 


has made a book all about them. It is writ- 
ten from the standpoint of the pets as in- 
dividuals and has excellent discussions of 
care and characteristics. No household with 
any kind of pet, whether a guinea pig or a 
great dane, should be without it. The title 
is “All About Pets” and it is published by 
the Macmillan Company at two dollars. 

“Made in America,” by Susan Smith, so 
fascinated us that we carried off the depart- 
ment copy from Marion Fiery’s desk at 
Knopf’s before she could send one down 
to us. Here is the story of American an- 
tiques, or at least of some of the most fam- 
ous types being collected today and accounts 
of the ones who made them. Thanks to this 
we can at last understand about Steigel glass- 
ware, Paul Revere silverware, and Duncan 
Phyfe furniture. Susan Smith writes with 
ease and knowledge and a humor that will 
beguile readers young or old. The pictures 
by Harrie Wood, especially the one of 
Queen Victoria looking at Venus rising from 
the sea with uplifted hands and disapprov- 
ing eye is worth the two dollars which is 
the price of the book. 


RACHEL FIELD. 
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Romance and Today 

THE IVORY THRONE OF PERSIA. By 
DororHy Corr, New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes. 1929. $3. 

ARABIAN ROMANCES AND FOLK- 
TALES. By H. I. Karipan. Illustrated 
by W. M. Bercer. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1929. $2. 

THREE AND THE MOON, By JAcQueEs 
Dorey. Illustrated by Boris Arrzy- 
BASHEFF, New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1929. $3.50. 

FOLK TALES OF BRITTANY. By ELsIE 
Masson. Edited by AMENA PENDLETON. 
With drawings by THORNTON OAKLEY. 
Philadelphia: Macrae Smith Company. 
1929. $3. 

Reviewed by FRANCES JENKINS OLCOTT 
RESH volumes of romance for young 

people are rare in these industrial days. 

Although practicality is necessary to modern 

living, a just balance must be maintained be- 

tween the practical and the rich things of 
the inner life. This may be provided for 
during the unfolding of a child’s tastes and 
interests, while he is growing to maturity. 

The seeds of fancy sowed in the child’s 

fairy-land begin, when he is about twelve 

years old, to bud into the rose of romance, 

and to bloom in full when he nears his mid- 

dle teens. This last is the period of ideal- 

ism, of the poetic, chivalric interpretation 
of facts; all of which later may fruit into 
high-minded realism and action. So it is 
that parents and educators welcome books of 
romance. And here are four volumes at 
once, tales from sources Persian, Arabian, 

Syrian, Norman, Provencal, and Breton. 
Children themselves have aided their 

teachers to produce “The Ivory Throne of 
Persia.” The stories, based by Miss Coit 
on the national epic of Persia,” The 
Shahnama” (“The Book of Kings”), by 
Firdausi, are illustrated by the pupils of the 
Children’s School of Acting and Design of 
New York City. The children have most 
happily caught the tapestry-like effect of 
the Persian Art Miniatures. The stories are 
adapted for story telling, dramatically, 
brightly. They move quickly, trippingly, in 
child-fashion, They are very pleasing won- 
der .tales. But though their themes are 
taken from the “Shahnama,” they bear no 
resemblance to that great epic of the fire 
worshipping Kings of ancient Persia. 

Oriental romances and epics are not child- 

like. They were not written for children. 

They are the products of sophisticated, 

imaginative peoples, who  believed—and 

many of them still believe—in the actuality 
of the wonders described. Gravity, not 
brisk lightness, is an essential quality of 


Oriental narrative, even when slyly humor- 
ous. The spirit of hurry is an anomaly, and 
dignity is intrinsic. Whenever a famous 
Oriental romance or epic is offered in Eng- 
lish to our children, as literature, it should 
exhale the atmosphere of the East. If it 
is interpreted in terms of the Occident, it 
ceases to be Oriental. The epic of Abuw’l 
Kasim (Firdausi the Paradise One) was 
written by him with the pen of sorrow and 
disappointment, but with reverence for the 
history of this country and the heroism of 
its mighty men. He drew his themes from 
ancient records. Kindled at the flames of 
his wisdom and genius they glow as one 
in his rich masterpiece. During thirty years 
and more he labored composing and _per- 
fecting 60,000 couplets. “What in this 
world can be,” wrote he, “more excellent 
than noble words? Men call down blessings 
on them, men both great and small.” 

With this in mind we open the next 
volume of Eastern tales. Mr. Katibah has 
assembled “Arabian Romances and Folk 
Tales,” gathering them from their home 
lands, for Mr. Katibah, though partly 
American-bred, is a Syrian. He dedicates 
his book to: “The townfolks of Kalamoon 
(Syria), wherever people gather around the 
caldron telling tales as they wait for the 
wheat to boil.” The young reader, specially 
the boy, who has passed through “The 
Arabian Nights,” will find repeated delight 
in these tales of modern Oriental flavor, 
tales romantic, historical, legendary, with 
multi-colored backgrounds of the Syrian 
countryside, Egyptian cities, and the Arabian 
desert, They are distinctive and convincing, 
these stories, and evidently were not written 
for young people only. ‘The tired business 
man, reading them on an evening, through 
the magic of his smoke-wreaths may journey 
to tinkling camel-bells across the thirsty 
Arabian desert and see rising, like a mirage, 
the dream city ef Iram on its rosy pillars 
only to sink again into the golden sands, 
Then he may sorrow with little Syrian 
Jamilah’s real sorrows, or chuckle over the 
rule for getting up early and the judicial 
judgment of Karakoush. Mr. Berger has 
contributed colored Oriental illustrations, 
but the book-cover is rather too plain to 
allure youth. 

From the Orient to the romantic coast of 
France! Through the pure blue cover of 
this large handsome volume, with its strik- 
ing outside jacket, we enter Brittany, Nor- 
mandy, and Provence. ‘The spirits of a 
composite people animate these tales, Celts 
of Brittany with Druid magic; the North- 
men of Normandy with battle-scarred gods; 
wonder working saints, and a_ medieval 
satirist. Stories they are of Ivon_ the 
Twisted who lost his hump to the demons 
of the Druid plains; of the Breton Tyrant, 
the terrible Comorre; of Michael Martin 
who through clever trickery grew great; of 
Renard the Fox, “the master cheat and 
rogue,” and a romance of King Arthur’s 
knights. Mr. Dorey had cast the orginal 
themes into literary mold. ‘The charm lies 
in his wording, dreamy and poetic, and as 
rich as honey from high-bred garden bees. 
But to most young readers the action may 
seem smothered in excess of sweetness. ‘The 
illustrations of Mr. Artzybasheff, striking 
and artistic as they are with their tatar-like 
fierceness, do not interpret the folk-fancies 
of the west of Europe. 

Mr. Thornton Oakley, on the other hand, 
has studied the manners, costumes, and local 
color of Brittany, and his pictures for “Folk 
Tales of Brittany” are romantic and pleas- 
ing. Through his silvery gray cover with 
delicate design in blue, we step into the land 
of fairy forests and of the Castle of Barbe- 
Bleue. Collected and compiled by Madame 
Elsie Masson of Brittany, these folk tales 
sing, sigh, or laugh. ‘They come from the 
jagged coasts or foaming waters, from the 
melancholy Druid stones, from the happy 
cottages and farms. ‘ales of wonder, 
magic, and humor. Only three are duplicated 
in “Three and the Moon.” We wish, how- 
ever, that the story of the savage Comorre 
who killed his wives but one, did not open 
this really delightful book of tales. A col- 
lection of Breton folk tales, of course, 
would not be complete without a version of 
the Blue Beard legend. 

Madame Masson is French, but she has 
composed her stories in English. Her best 
medium, naturally is her native tongue. The 
task of Miss Amena Pendleton has been 


chiefly to clarify Madame Masson’s involved 
style, turning it into graceful, simple Eng- 
lish suited to folk tales. Miss Pendleton’s 
residence at different times in France and 
her translations of French child-classics have 
fitted her well to edit sympathetically the 
folk lore of Britany. And we find here new 
material for the story teller, as well as ro- 
mance and legend that will give the young 
reader intimate glimpses of the Breton folk 
and land. 

These four volumes suggest an important 
problem in selecting stories. The ethical 
content cannot be overlooked. Success by 
lying and cheating is not tolerated in stories 
for the little ones. And in the best books 
for the older boys and girls human nature 
has more play and intricate points of honor 
may enter, but life is presented truly and 
wrong is never eulogized. Of the four books 
here reviewed, “The Ivory Throne of 
Persia” is the most ethical; “Three and 
the Moon” is weak, as its contents shows; 
and the remaining two volumes have coim- 
paratively few sentences to criticize when 
judged by this educational standard. 





Illustration from “Three and the Moon” 


Sundry Lands 
By KaruarIne WARD SEITZ 

NE of the miracles wrought by the new 

methods in education is the changed 
attitude on the part of teacher and pupil 
towards geography. Once the most unloved 
and unlovely of subjects, it has become one 
of the most significant and_ stimulating. 
Here is a group of books which ought to 
be of some use in enlarging the horizons 
of the child, in giving him glimpses of the 
seas and the mountains and the cities which 
are his heritage. 

“The Three White Cats of Avignon” 

a pleasant little volume designed for chil 
It tells of René, a 


m 


S 


dren up to ten years. 
little French boy, and his three pets who 
he conducts on carefully planned tours 
through his famous city. While, from the 
literary point of view, it is perhaps too much 
of a glorified guide-book, it yet offers in- 
and entertainment in fairly yust 


formation 
The print and illustrations 


proportions. 


are 


good. 

“The Little Spotted Seal’ is a fanciful 
tale which has the Hawaiian Islands as start- 
ing point. Three children with the spotted 
seal to guide them visit the deep-sea home of 
playmates of all the other 


Hey 


the imaginars 
which ofters 


children in the world, a home 
such attractions as sunken treasure ships and 
active volcanoes. As an original work it is 
negligible; the incidents are somewhat ot 
over-¢ laborate, the char- 


vious, the stvle is 
acters owe a good deal to the Lost Boys and 


Wendy in “Peter Pan.” But some of tl 

material is valuable and accurately recorded. 
There is a wealth of detail about dec} 1 
flora and fauna. ‘The description of the en- 
counter between an octopus and two of 
children is painstaking and vivid, and 


very clearly realized. 


the 


the 


“burning mountain’ 
oT rle tine-Pool”” j lle¢ 
The Jungle Meeting-Pool”” is a col 
tion of folk tales native to Borneo, As the 
of the stories they 


animals themselves sa 
tell at their meeting 
have “nothing whatever to do” with 
framework of the 
White Man’s destruction of the jungle, 
they are good in themselves, familiar, som 
of them, in other guises, and full of the 
ease and vigor of folk-lore. 
“Noah’s Grandchildren’ takes us to 

the Georgians of the Trans-Caucasus. 7} 
material here is of the greatest interest, ar 
is very fairhfully and skilfully presented. 
We attend the great New Year celebration, 
and learn how to make the “Beard of St 


Basil.” We watch the tending of the silk- 
their 


place, these legends 
the 
book, which concerns c 


+ 
{ 


d 


worms and discover something of 
habits and necessities. We find that hawking 
is not a lost art, we hear some of the native 
stories. While perhaps a trifle overloaded 
with information and detail, this is a stimu- 
lating and successful book, well written, 
well printed, and well ijlustrated. 


"THREE WHITE CATS OF AVIGNON. By 
ANNA Bein Stewart. Illustrated by Roper 
Joyce. New York: Doubleday, Doran & ¢ 
1929. 

? THE LITTLE SPOTTED SEAL. By Sor N. 

Illustrated by Manion Braine 

1929. $2.50. 





SHERIDAN. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 
* THE JUNGLE MEETING-POOL. By Mer- 
I}lustrated by R. W. Courter. 


WYN SKIPPFR, 
$ 1.50. 


New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 1929. 
* NOAH’S GRANDCHILDREN. By Juia C. 
CHEVALIER, Jllustrated by W. C. Trovr. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co, 1929. $2. 
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Annals of Americans 

By Roya J. Davis 
HE constantly swelling tide of bio- 
graphical writing is apparently sweep- 
ing children as well as their elders into its 
vortex. Disguised as fiction, or presented 
as straight chronicle, the annals of the great 
and the lowly alike of bygone years are 
coming in for description. The America of 
the past, for instance, lives again in a batch 
of volumes of which the present season has 
seen the publication. 

One of the most important of these 
new offerings for boys is Helen Nico- 
lay’s “Andrew Jackson, the Fighting Presi- 
dent.” Written in the dignified, but ani- 
mated, style which puts her other juvenile 
biographies into favorable contrast with 
much that is published for young readers, 
this account of the fiery Andy is a worthy 
companion to its predecessors from the same 
hand. Miss Nicolay pays her readers the 
compliment of taking it for granted that 
they desire something more than a colorful 
panorama. So she briefly sets forth causes 
as well as consequences, her fairmindedness 
leading her to give both sides of a dispute, 
no matter where the hero of her narrative 
stands in reference to it. Many an older 
reader, also, will enjoy her life of Jackson. 

How an imaginary drummer boy did his 
bit to bring about the capture of Stony 
Point in one of the most stirring incidents 
of the Revolutionary War is set forth with 
characteristic liveliness by Reginald Wright 
Kauffman in “Mad Anthony’s Drummer.” 
While the main object of the book is ob- 
viously nothing more than that of seizing 
and holding the attention of the youthful 
lover of adventure, its perusal will stir his 
patriotic spirit and give him renewed ap- 











vhich American 
Jean Lafitte, outlaw 


ndep ide nce was won. 
king and prince of privateersmen—who 


could ask for a more gallant villain-hero? 
Certainly not any reader of Rupert Sargent 
Holland’s “The Pirate of the Gulf,” with 
its pictures of surprise attacks and rapier 
duels, temptations to treachery and fearless 
facing of danger. There is little actual his- 
tory in this romantic narrative of the adven- 
tures of a Boston lad who found his visit to 
New Orleans much more exciting than he 
could have expected, but toward the end he 
joins Jackson’s forces in company with La- 
fitte and takes part in the battle of New 
Orleans. 

Biography for children is, likewise, en- 
riched by a life of William Penn written 
by Mary Hazelton Wade and entitled, with 
both originality and appropriateness, “The 
Boy Who Dared.”* In its pages lives again 
the youthful aristocrat who, won to the sim- 
plicity of the Quakers and their declaration 
of religious freedom, maintained his faith 


ANDREW JACKSON THE FIGHTING 


PRESIDENT By Heren Nicoray. New 
York: The Century Compan; 1929. $2. 
*MAD ANTHONY’S DRUMMER. By Rear- 
waLD Wricur KaurrMas New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1929. $2. 

*THE PIRATE OF THE GULF. By Rupert 
Sarcent Horranp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 


pincott & Co. 1929. $2 
*“THE BOY WHO DARED. By Mary Hazet- 


Ton Wapr. New Yor D. Appleton & Co. 
1929. $1.75. 

*MADE IN AMERICA. By Susan SnitTu 
New York: Alfred A, Knopf. 1929. $2. 


*GOLD! By Epwi~ L. Sapix. Philadelphia 
Macrae Smith. 1920. $2.30 

"THE BOY CAPTIVE OF OLD DEERFIELD. 
By Mary P. Wexrts Suiru Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1929. $2 

*GILES OF THE MAYFLOWER. By Ratpn 


Henry Barnovr. New York: D. Appleton 
&Cc 1929 $1.50 

*A GIRL FROM LONDON. By Racuet M. 
Varate. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1929. 
$2 
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in spite of his father’s threat to disinherit 
him and of imprisonment. A thoroughly 
human figure he appears rather than a hero 
of romance, although there are heroism and 
romance in good measure in a career which 
reached its climax in the founding of a 
province in the New World for Penn’s fel- 
low Quakers and others who were persecuted 
because of their religious beliefs. The story 
is kept clear and graphic without use of sen- 
timental devices. 

Susan Smith’s “Made in America,” with 
numerous pictures by Harrie Wood, is a 
series of chapters on Americans who have 
contributed to the development of various 
arts. Vivaciously written, the little volume 
contains as much about the artists as about 
their art, and something, too, about condi- 
tions of life in their time and place, and 
about important historical happenings in 
which they figured. A chapter on “Baron” 
Stiegel and his glass-making is followed by 
one on Paul Revere, in which the Colonial 
patriot makes his immortal ride once more, 
but also turns out beautiful articles in gold, 
silver, and copper. The others presented are 
Duncan Phyfe as cabinetmaker, Thomas 
Jefferson as architect, Nathaniel Currier and 
James N. Ives as lithographers, and John 
Rogers as popular sculptor in plaster, these 
last three being dubbed historians because of 
the way in which their work reflects the 
fashions of their age. 

es Ss 

In “Gold!” Edwin L. Sabin has told— 
ostensibly for boys, but many girls will en- 
joy the book just as much—the story of the 
search for the modern golden fleece, con- 
ducted first by the Spaniards, who were lured 
by dazzling visions of rich mines in Mexico 
and Peru; later by the ’Forty-niners, and 
more recently by the adventurers in the Klon- 
dike. Montezuma, Cortes, El] Dorado, Cap- 
tain Sutter, Nome—it is a varied but always 
colorful panorama, filled with fascinating 
details. About half of the book is taken up 
with the quests of the Spaniards, a tale one 
is always sorry to finish. There is as much 
of excitement and suspense in these pages as 
in a detective story, with the addition of a 
substantial amount of history, 

Historical novels—or rather stories—for 
children this season include a reprint of that 
classic Indian tale, “The Boy Captive of 
Old Deerfield,” for which the author, Mary 
P. Wells Smith, now nearly ninety years old, 
has written a brief preface in which she ex- 
presses the hope that children of to-day, 
“amidst the whirl of luxury and gaiety of 
modern life,” may be helped by the book to 
appreciate the hardships endured by our an- 
cestors in their first attempt to settle the 
Connecticut valley. Doubtless the youthful 
readers of the volume will gain a sense of 
those hardships, but Mrs. Smith has made 
her story so fascinating a series of adven- 
tures that children cannot be blamed if they 
often lose sight of the hardships in their 
absorption in the happenings it relates. 

Another new edition of a volume in 
which Indians abound is that of Ralph 
Henry Barbour’s “Giles of the Mayflower.” 
Its scenes begin on board the Pilgrim vessel 
and hence the adventures it depicts have to 
do with a time eighty years before the 
Indian raid on Deerfield. Here appear those 
Indians, familiar to the schoolbcy and the 
schoolgirl, Samoset with his English ‘“Wel- 
come!” and Massasoit, the friendly chief. 
Giles, the hero of the story, is first to sight 
land as the Mayflower approaches the stern 
and rockbound coast, and he later engages 
in an exciting struggle with an unfriendly 
Indian who attacks him and an Indian com- 
panion on their way to Massasoit. Captain 
Miles Standish and John Alden also figure 
in the narrative, but not in the way for 
which they are most famous. 
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Subtitled “A Romance of Old Virginia,” 
Rachel M. Varble’s “A Girl from London?” 
has its setting in Colonial Virginia in the 
days when feeling between the colonies and 
the mother country was becoming severely 
strained. This political tension is touched 
upon lightly, although significantly. The 
story tells what happened when Primrose 
Hampden of London, too fond of adventure 
for the peace of mind of her bachelor uncle, 
was sent to relatives in Virginia. There she 
was rewarded by opportunities for romantic 
activities such as even a foggy day in Lon- 
don could not surpass. In the course of 
them she encountered at an inn a distin- 
guished looking Virginia gentleman who 
was of service to her and who turned out 
to be a very important personage. 


“A Young Volunteer with Old Hick- 
ory,” by George L. Knapp, takes us not to 
the battle of New Orleans, but to Jackson’s 
campaigns against the Creek Indians. Davy 
Crockett and Sam Houston are among the 
actors in the drama, as are also some unhis- 
torical but true-to-the-time characters which 
help to supply both incident and atmosphere. 
There is fighting enough to suit anybody, 
single fights and group fights in addition to 
the bloody battles. Something of the his- 
torical background also is given, although 
the larger questions of the war with the 
Creeks are not discussed. Jackson’s conduct 
of the compaigns as presented follows the 
historical record, with, of course, invented 
incidents for the sake of the boy hero who 
is the central figure of the story. 





Illustration from “The Chief of the Herd,” 
by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 


Animals Wise and Foolish 
By ANNE H. VANCE 

HE charm and distinction of “Sally in 

Her Fur Coat” (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$1.75) by Eliza Orne White, lies in the 
simple telling of a pleasant tale about 
friendly animals; in delightful verses with 
unexpected endings; in Lisl Hummel’s black- 
and-whites, which serve as decoration for 
the pages rather than interpretation of the 
story; and in an attractive and colorful 
format. 


Two orphan kittens without their mother, 
In piteous plight were they, 

A furry sister and her brother 

In coats of tiger gray. 


“The Book of Animal Tales” (Thomas 
Y. Crowell, $2.50. Illustrated in pen and ink 
and color by Honor C. Appleton), by 
Stephen Southwold, will be useful for the 
bedtime or sick-a-bed story, and diverting 
as random reading for older children. 
Somewhere in the six divisions of the book 
there’s a story for every taste, pointed 
enough to hold the interest of the child, 
and short enough to let out, without loss 
of dignity, the busiest parent. 

There is a certain lack of discrimination 
in the choice of stories that is unfortunate. 
As a well-known editor of children’s stories 
Mr. Southwold should know what literary 
food as fit for the young; yet among the 
eighty stories here included there are some 
patently unsuitable, Perhaps it may be well 
for the child to know that myths and 
legends of different nations are not all alike. 
But in a story like “The Healing of Sag- 
awa,” from the Japanese, the culture is so 
primitive and the details so gruesome that 
its value for a child is doubtful. For the 
student of folklore—yes; but not for our 
very young. It was an unfortunate choice 
for the first story in the book. There are 
available tales of old Japan, which, while 
different in approach from our fairy tales, 
are quaint and of great interest, without 
the savage quality of “The Healing of 
Sagawa.” Mr. Southwold has chosen such 
a one in “The Hare and the Badger”; and 
Chiyono Sugimoto in her “Picture Tales 
from the Japanese” has given us a charm- 
ing bookful. 

Animals that “come to live with man and 
be his friends” are the subject of twenty 
little two-page stories—the best part of the 
book. “Animals of the Wild,” animals in 
literature and history, and tales of fabulous 
monsters, tales of magic and travellers’ tales, 
and five stories about animals of the Bible 
It is a pity that these 





complete the book. 


*A YOUNG VOLUNTEER WITH OLD 
HICKORY. By Georce L. Knapp. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1929. 2. 


stories could not be lessened by a third— 
the third that are savage tales, or without 
meaning or beauty. There’s humor, vivacity, 
and sympathy—in short, good story telling, 
—in the remaining two-thirds. The illus- 
trations are characterized by simplicity. 
Children will like them, 

The eleemcsynary Sergeant Giggles, 
(“Sergeant Giggles.” By George Mitchell. 
Lippincott. $2. Illustrated by the author.), 
who became known throughout the jungle 
as the animals’ best-beloved friend; Lassi- 
tude, “who wasn’t as big a jackass as he 
looked,” and Gratitude, the dog, are the 
queerly assorted trio who go their ungainly 
way through the printed pictured pages of 
this book. The Sergeant finds a cure-all 
for any beast that applies to him, whether it 
is Jenny the giraffe with sore throat and 
complications, i.e. a long neck, or Violet 
the full-sized hippopotamus who called 
upon him in pain and not in hunger, or 
Leo the Magnificent who was losing his 
hair and his wife’s affection at one and the 
same time. 

It is not inspired nonsense, but it will find 
readers if not a place in the ever-growing 
jungle literature. 

Twistum toy animals are the subject of 
an unpretentious little book ‘Twistum 
Tales,” by Esther M. Ames (illustrated by 
Arnold Long Hicks. McNally. $1.), done 
in large print and pictures alternately black- 
and-white and highly colored. 

The reasonable price of the book makes 
it possible as a practice reader for little 
children. 

“First-Aide to Santa Claus” (illustrated 
by Mary Ponton Gardner. McBride. $2.), 
by Hal Garrott, is a further fantastic tale 
of three adventurers, a companionable pig, 
a trusty bird, and a friendly boy. With 
cheerful inconsequentiality these three char- 
acters, and puppets, pirates, and Santa Claus 
appear in the mise en scéne which is, at one 
time an ordinary school room, at another 
the good ship McGinty sailing through the 
Moonbeam Current to the Sea of Clouds, 
and at yet another a planet in the sky 
where Santa Claus makes his abode. 

Pirates are always popular with small 
boys, and puppets are more and more so as 
children see them on the stage of Little 
Theaters or read one of the many new books 
about them and learn to make them. 

Pictures and text of “The King’s Christ- 
mas Pudding,” by Grace Gilkison (Coward- 
McCann: $1.75) alike tell a story with the 
charm and naiveté that characterize Grace 
Gilkison. 

A King, afflicted by the “trouble that 
overtakes all kings”—never to be surprised, 
obsessed with the fear that this Christmas 
will be just like any other Christmas, de- 
mands a new kind of Christmas pudding. 
Cooks, scullery boy, footman, and the most 
beautiful lady-in-waiting are not able to 
pull the king and themselves out of this 
dilemma, for creative thinking has become 
a lost art in the King’s domain. “I can’t 
think of a single new thing,” moans the 
chef, and the plaint becomes a chorus. How- 
ever, the situation becomes so grave—the 
King is seen actually wearing the same 
waistcoat two days in succession !—that even 
the palace denisons in feathers and fur 
realize steps must be taken. Summoned by 
Bon-bon the dog they “take counsel in the 
King’s kitchen.” The result is quite a new 
kind of pudding; a King delighted with the 
surprising confection and cheered by the 
unselfish devotion of his retainers, and a 
Merry Christmas for all. 
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From Peggy Bacon’s “The Ballad of 
Tangle Street.” 


POODLE-OODLE OF DOODLE FARM. 
By Lawton and RuTH MAcKALL, Illus- 
trated by Kurt WIESE. Stokes. 1929. 
$1.25. 

This book, in spite of its somewhat fatu- 
ous title, tells a story which little children 
will find interesting and enjoyable. It pre- 
sents the remarkable exploits of a circus dog 
which comes into the possession of Tom 
and Mary, who are visiting Uncle John and 
Aunt Mary of Doodle Farm. 

Wonderful things do happen in this sur- 
prising world, and some of the most sur- 
prising and wonderful were furnished to 
Tom and Mary by this fairy-tale dog, who 
earned a better name than the one they gave 
him. 
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A Sheaf of Picture Books 


Reviewed by RACHEL FIELD 





‘THE days of “A penny plain, tuppence 
colored” are over and done with, but 
it seems a pity that there are no more street 
criers to go about calling:-—“Fine picture 
books, done in richest scarlets, indigoes, and 
bright true greens, come buy my fine colored 
picture books!” Certainly no year could 
have provided more variety in subject mat- 
ter, or type of illustration, than this season’s. 
Nowhere, I think, does the improvement and 
growing high standard of book-making for 
young readers, show itself more than in 
this particular line. As recently as five 
years ago there would be perhaps three 
picture books for little children that stood 
out with distinction from the ordinary out- 
put of the cheaply crude, sentimental, or 
dully instructive type. Now there are no 
less than a dozen or so of outstanding ex- 
cellence and beauty, while even the poorer 
products of this field today are far above 
the earlier avérage. Color printing is ex- 
pensive in this country and because Ameri- 
can publishers must print large editions in 
or¢er to make a picture book pay, there is 
mc re chance of inaccurate reproduction, bad 
overlapping, or dulling of color plates. It 
is often depressing to see an exhibit of some 
illustrator’s original pictures and to compare 
them with those appearing on the book page. 
But persistent struggle on the part of artists 
and those in charge of art and manufactur- 
ing departments, as well as genuine response 
from the buying public have performed 
wonders of late. 


& 

Of the animal books “Tigers and Things” 
(Macmillan: $2) stands out as a particularly 
interesting and happy experiment. The 
pictures, and indeed the whole conception of 
the book, originated in the minds of Andy 
Kauffman and his little Sister Mary Bar- 
bara. Perhaps because they happen to be the 
children of a certain well known dramatic 
critic and his literary wife, or because, as 
Andy wrote to his publishers:—‘Mary Bar- 
bara says this book is to teach three-year- 
olds all about animals, because of course 
we'd been to circuses and zoos and we'd 
studied animals a lot, so they were easy for 
us,’"—they were able to carry out their 
picturesque character studies of animals so 
successfully. Certainly the book, repro- 
duced as an exact duplicate of the notebook 
of gay and amazing beasts colored in by 
Andy’s own lavish brush, has a vitality and 
infectiousness all its own. Here is a child’s 
own first hand contribution, unspoiled, for- 
tunately, by adult sentimentality or any at- 
tempt at exploitation. Equally spirited and 
vigorous, but in entirely different ways, are 
“The Runaway Sardine,” by Emma L. Brock 
(Knopf: $2.), and “A Monkey Tale,” by 
Hamilton Williamson, illustrated by Berta 
and Elmer Hader (Doubleday, Doran, 75 
cents). For the latter the Haders, already 
successful children’s book artists, have con- 
tributed a number of simple, well-planned, 
and well-executed pictures of a small mon- 
key’s adventures in the jungle. The mon- 
key himself has real personality and the 
color reproductions are remarkably fresh 
and effective for so inexpensive a book. Miss 
Brock’s lively account, both in pictures and 
text, of the miraculous escape and doings of 
an independent sardine in a Breton fishing 
village, has already been hailed as the out- 
standing picture beok of the year and a 
worthy successor to “Millions of Cats.” It is 
certainly all that a little child’s book should 
be, with a flavor and vigorous, rollicking 
humor too seldom found between bookcovers. 
More animals have been characterized in 
“Zoo Book,” by Jimmy Garthwaite (Har- 
pers: $1.50), each portrait being done with 
regard for anatomy as well as an excellent 
sense of design. A short prose description 
accompanies the pictures, and the printing 
and general format of the book are ex- 
cellent. “The Adventures of Tommy” 
(Stokes: $2.) is more the story of a boy 
and a “very proud rich man,” but there is 
an unusually nice elephant in it, too, and 
pictures as well as text have been made with 
considerable artistic skill and much relish 
by the none other than H. G. Wells him- 
self. The Katie Kruse picture books, those 
realistically colored photographs of toys in 


action illustrating simple nursery stories, I 
have always found particularly irritating, 
and this latest addition to the series, “The 
Perfect Zoo” (McKay: $2.), is no exception 
although the text is better than usual since 
Eleanor Farjeon, the English poet and story 
writer, is responsible for it. I daresay I 
shall be told that children dote upon this 
sort of thing. It may be true, I do not 
attempt to deny it. I only continue to main- 
tain that it is cheap and forced, both quali- 
ties which one would rather not hand over 
to children if one could help it. 

Picture books with gaily patterned borders 
and quaint foreign designs have been in- 
creasingly popular abroad since the war, 
and their beautiful, colored pictures have 
been, I think, instrumental in raising our 
own standards of color printing. Honors 
in this special line should go to the Macmil- 
lan Company for two outstandingly attrac- 
tive importations,—“A Forest Story” from 
Czechoslovakia and “Spin Top Spin,” 
printed in Leipzig. They are as different 
from each other in style and subject matter 
as books can be, but they are equally capti- 
vating in their clear, sure colors and un- 
spoiled naivete. The former is brilliantly 
colored, primitive and peasant-like in its feel- 
ing, with scarlet toadstools and innumerable 
small, bright wood creatures moving through 
its pages. The other shows small children 
at play, plump little girls and boys in old- 
fashioned garments, executed in delicate 
pastel colors that never become wishy-washy 
or flat. They are pictures that would have 
cheered the heart of Kate Greenaway al- 
though they are in no way reminiscent of 
her own work. “Miki,” by Maud and 
Miska Petersham (Doubleday, Doran: $2), 
also belongs in this class and deserves 
special mention because the book was 
printed here in this country and not im- 
ported in pages as in the case of the others. 
The Petershams, already well loved for 
their other picture books, have made a gay 
and altogether delightful volume about the 
surprising things a small American boy did 
and saw when he returned to visit his grand- 
parents in Budapest. Undoubtedly this is 
the ideal way to acquaint young readers 
with geography and racial differences, “The 
Magic Flutes” (Longmans: $3.50) is also 
alive with color and action. Although it 
seems a little less successful than ‘The 





Illustration from “Out of the 
Everywhere.” 


Forest Story” (both are similar in scheme 
and type of design) it is none the less gay 
and colorful, and should be in the chil- 
drens’ room of every library. 

“A Busy Day,” written and illustrated by 
Beatrice Tobias (Dutton: $2.), should be 
much better than it is. The simple verses 
and pictures illustrate the small doings of a 
child’s day and while this is not an especial 
novelty in the world of children’s books, 
still, there is always room for one more that 
does this from a fresh, new artistic angle. 
Here there is less originality displayed. The 
color plates, too, are disappointing. Out- 
lines are often slipped and blurred and 
colors less clear than the artist evidently in- 
tended. And the children depicted are 
neither realistically drawn nor quaintly con- 
ventionalized. 

“Green Pipes”? by J. Paget-Fredericks 
(Macmillan: $3.50), was another disap- 
pointment. It was unfortunate enough that 
the verses, supposedly meant to be such 
sympathetic excursions into the feelings and 
emotions of childhood, should be so evi- 
dently done to order and should sound like 
nothing so much as diluted De la Mare, but 
to have the full page pictures and decora- 
tions no better is deplorable. This is espe- 
cially sad since the publishers have spared no 
pains on the make-up of the book. J. 
Paget-Fredericks is a self-conscious, man- 
nered draughtsman with a gift for adopting 
certain special tricks of other and better 
artists. In “Green Pipes” his pictures show 
evidence of his having pored over Rackham, 
Beardsley, and Alastair far too assiduously. 
His children are outlined in flower-sprays; 
their hair is drawn with meticulous ac- 
curacy; if they are shown in canopied beds, 


every ruffle is over-elaborated, Throughout 
there is never a hint of the freedom or 
naturalness of childhood. Seldom, it seems 
to me, has there been a more outstanding 
example of trumped-up ingenuousness, 

From the same publishing house, however, 
comes decidedly more attractive metal in 
Peggy Bacon’s “The Ballad of Tangle 
Street” (Macmillan: $2.50). It is difficult 
not to begin writing many pages on the 
ballad itself, which seems to me like an 
American “John Gilpin” in its humor and 
contemporary recital of moods and manners 
of our time. As for the pictures, they are 
in Peggy Bacon’s best and most genially- 
blighting manner,—than which those who 
know her work need hear no more. Those 
who do not know it should repair to the 
nearest bookshop and invest in “Tangle 
Street” ostensibly, perhaps, to present it to 
a child, but in reality to chuckle over it for 
weeks to come in restaurants, subway ex- 
presses, and other unlikely places, when some 
passing face reminds them of a humorous 
twist that this most pleasantly ruthless of 
American artists has given to just such an- 
other set of human features. 

With the craze for antiques what it is at 
present, it is no wonder Dugald Stewart 
Walker felt he had found a treasure in the 
sampler wrought in 1790 by a little girl 
named Sally. Accordingly he has turned 
it into an alphabet picture book, making his 
own rather elaborate and intricate decora- 
tions for the words (such as W is for 
Whale, I is for Idler, Ice and Ink, etc.). 
“Sally’s Alphabet” (Harcourt, Brace: $3.) 
is an offshoot of the past, rather than one 
which follows the old samplers in actual 
stiffness and charm. Mr. Walker’s work is 
reminiscent of Walter Crane and his school 
and in this case the subject matter fits his 
work better than has sometimes been the 
case. Children will undoubtedly like his 
book for its old-fashioned lace-paper Valen- 
tine quality; the delicate colors and letter- 
ing are beautifully reproduced. But taken 
as a whole I cannot help feeling it lacks 
spirit and spontaneity. After all one might 
almost say that the final test of a child’s 
book, whether regarded from the point of 
view of pictures or text, should be,—Is it 
sincere, and simple and unselfconscious? 

Wanda G’ag has followed in the steps of 
her own last year’s success “Millions of Cats” 
with “The Funny Thing.” This is a pleas- 
ant, simply written little tale of a fantastic 
animal who devoured dolls until this un- 
fortunate appetite was curbed, and as usual 
Miss G’ag has written, illustrated, and even 
hand-lettered the entire book. Once more 
we have a humor and a curious, grotesque 
charm that are highly individual. There is 
excellent technique here. Miss G’ag knows 
how to draw and while to us personally the 
designing of some of the double-page pic- 
tures seemed over conscious and mannered at 
times, still there is certainly no one else who 
can touch her in her own particular line. 
The publishers (Coward-McCann) have 
made it uniform in format with its pre- 
decessor. 





Thrillers All 


Reviewed by RoBerr L. RoE 


T is to be doubted whether Mr. Turnbull 
wrote his biography’ of Commodore 
Porter for juvenile consumption for it treats 
seriously of subjects not ordinarily calcu- 
lated to win a boy’s interest. Such, for in- 
stance, as Porter’s fight against the bureau- 
cratic, inefficient administration of a century 
ago, when he fought for long guns and 
speed as opposed to carronades and weighty 
ships, thus proving his farsightedness, since 
to have the range and ability to out- 
manoeuvre enemy ships is the cry of the 
naval man of to-day. Despite this serious- 
ness, “Commodore David Porter’ is a thrill- 
ing book. What boy’s breath will not come 
fast to read of fights with picaroons, pirates, 
and Barbary corsairs, encounters with ships 
of the line of His Britannic Majesty’s ships, 
and French frigates (in our unofficial war 
with France early in the nineteenth century), 
imprisonment in Tripoli, when the Ameri- 
can first lieutenant who was taken off the 
ill-fated Philadelphia defied the Dey. 
Porter learned much from _ pirates, 
through fighting against them. He used this 
knowledge to aid him when in the 32-gun 


*COMMODORE DAVID PORTER. By Ar- 
CHIBALD DouGias Turnsutt. New York: 
The Century Company. 1929. $3.50 

>THE SEA DEVIL’S FO’C’SLE. By Lowetr 
Tuomas. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. 1929. $2.50. 

* FROM SANDY HOOK TO 62. By Cuarves 
Epwarp Russert. New York: The Century 
Company. 1929. $3.50. 

‘THROUGH SEA AND SKY. By E. Kesir 
Cuatterton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1929. $1.75. 

* THE INCOMPLETE MARINER. By Leon- 
arp Nason. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. 1929. $2. 





Illustration from “A Buccaneer’s Log,” 
by C. M. Bennett. 


Essex he raided the Pacific, destroying 
British shipping in the war of 1812 as 
Luckner raided the allied shipping a cen- 
tury later. He was a tactician, a scientist, a 
disciplinarian, and somewhat of a martinet, 
but it is as a dashing, intrepid officer (lieu- 
tenant at nineteen!) and an able commander 
that he wins our hearts, whether he be win- 
ning a battle over great odds against a pica- 
roon in a Haitian bay or as an Admiral in 
the navy of the new Republic of Mexico, 
taking Spanish prizes from under the nose 
of the Spanish fleet. This is a picture not 
only of a man, but of an epoch when a 
naval captain was the monarch of a small 
state and not merely a marionette dancing to 
radio wires from Washington. 

Whatever progress may have done for the 
world, it has certainly made individuality a 
rare and precious thing. Only when de- 
spatched on forlorn hopes, like Luckner in 
the World War, does it get a chance to as- 
sert itself, but that it is still with us is amply 
proven in Lowell Thomas’s “The Sea 
Devil’s Fo’c’sle,”* wherein he gives us that 
modern Porter in full-flavored, direct dis- 
course, punctuated with explosive “By Joe’s,” 
which the Count uses to mean many things. 
This might have been called “From Castle 
to Forecastle,” for the sea devil ran away 
from his father’s castle to try the hard 
tack and hard usage of sailing ships. He 
makes the forecastle what it so rarely is in 
sea fiction, or sea fact, for that matter, a 
home, a place where men live who are mem- 
bers of an old honorable calling, although 
they are simple, childlike men, liking a good 
joke, a good drink, a good fight. . . . The 
Battle of Jutland is here described by Luck- 
ner as he saw it. Adventures in the South 
Seas and in our own country. Old sea le- 
gends retold. The humorous and sometimes 
pathetic strategems he employed to feed the 
cadets on the training ship which was to 
supply officers for the new German navy 
after Scapa Flow. ‘Through it all Luckner 
stands out reckless, genial, simple, whimsical. 
That is fine stuff, by Joe! 

“From Sandy Hook to 62,’” is the record, 
not of one man but of many—the New 
York and New Jersey Pilot’s Associations. It 
is a chronicle of their growth and of their 
internal and external competition to be first 
aboard a ship when pilot boats ranged as far 
east as the sixty-second meridian. Mr. Rus- 
sell tells in vivid and somictimes sparkling 
journalese the service done by pilot boats as 
privateers during the war of 1812; the 
havoc wrought by the blizzard of 1888, 
when twelve pilot boats were wrecked, and 
relates some hitherto unrecorded sea tales 
to be added to a tradition of great-hearted 
service growing out of a commercial ven- 
ture. The pilots are real knights of the sea. 

The fiction treated here is a good deal less 
interesting than the fact- “Through Sea 
and Sky” is one of the those mystery stories 
based on the theft of the deadly Z-ray from 
the British Admiralty by a gang of inter- 
national thieves called the Black Hand 
Rovers. Young Bob Crane and Wilmer 
Lorning help their friend Captain Harwood 
in the British super-flying boat Garnet set 
everything right, and win the thanks of the 
Lords of the Admiralty and a dinner from 
the Federation of Ship Owners. The story 
suffers from the inability of the crooks to 
do anything effectual. 

Leonard Nason has titled his collection of 
three tales of the sea “The Incomplete Mar- 
iner.”” The first of the stories, the tale of 
a young man who put out in one of his 
father’s ships wearing an unauthorized naval 
officer’s uniform and thereupon had terrific 
adventures with U-boats and secret service 
men, is, to my thinking, far less interesting 
than either of the other two, “Hunger,” the 
tale of a boy who signed on a hell ship, or 
“Narrow Waters,” in which a_ shrewd 
yankee skipper in a windbag outwits the 
German and British navies and brings his 
cargo safely to port. Mr. Nason knows 
how to spin a yarn, and his stories have the 
ring of authenticity. 
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Walt 
Henley. 
Skipper 

By Alfred F. Loomis 


Here is the latest tale of the exploits 
of this popular hero—a born “son of 
the sea.” Mr. Loomis writes out of 
his own nautical experience. 
Illustrated $1.75 


Walt 
Henley. 


Overseas 
By Alfred F. Loomis 


Quartermaster Henley learns the real 
life of the seaman in war time. 
Illustrated $1.75 


Walt 
Henley. 
D. &. M. 


By Alfred F. Loomis 


The first of the series, with Walt 
breaking into the navy and winning 
fame on a submarine chaser. 

Illustrated $1.75 


Hungry 
Crawtiord. 


2 
Legionnaire 
By Captain Walter Karig 
Captain Karig served in the Foreign 
Legion during the war and writes 
this exciting yarn out of his amazing 
experiences. Illustrated $1.75 


The Luek of 
The Blue Macaw 


Ry 
Kenneth Payson Kempton 
Excitement galore in the fisheries off 
the Maine coast. Illustrated $1.75 


The King 
Of The Trail 


by Emma Turner Blake 


A thrilling story of the Alaskan trails. 
Illustrated $1.75 


At Your Bookseller’s 


IVES WASHBURN, PUBLISHER 
119 West 57th Street, New York 






















Stories of Foreign Lands 


Reviewed by Marion C. Dopp 


F the prevalence of a certain type of book 

indicates a corresponding bent of mind 
in group consciousness, shall we not then 
feel that the large number of what might 
be called nationality-books in this fal]’s 
children’s list indicates a mood of especially 
lively interest in other nations and a desire 
to interpret them and their background to 
our children? (And is this then one of the 
few good results [if there can be any such] 
of the World War? .) Not that the book 
about the foreign child is in itself a new 
type—it is one of the oldest and most 
popular, But this autumn seems to have 
produced an especially good group wherein 
a description of the foreign land is success- 
fully carried to the reader through a story 
or a character, with an excellent balance 
maintained between narrative and atmos- 
phere. Surely this type of book when well 
done will always have a special value for 
the American child, whose country is so far 
in every sense from the traditions of the 
older world, and who is only too apt to catch 
any spirit of national self-sufficiency that 
may be (and alas so often is) abroad in our 
land. It seems certain that both his practical 
and his imaginative geography will be 
broader and more suggestive of distance 
realities for reading these books and others 
like them. So up with our many-colored 
standards—French, Polish, Russian, Nor- 
wegian, and all the rest; and let us look for 
all we can find of life and lore in far- 
away places. 

Inconsistently 
which might be 
with this group among which I rank it the 
most distinguished. Autobiography should 
perhaps be set in a different category. Yet 
this very interesting and satisfying work 
achieves so completely the ideal in question 
(the truthfulness of the narrative being 
only an added value) that I shall include it 
here. Youél Mirza’s' account of his child- 
hood and boyhood in Persia is simple and 
dignified, too serious, perhaps, for children 
under twelve or thirteen, but full of charm 
and interest. The English is admirable— 
would that our native American writers 
could always reach the level of such a style. 
The scenes in the primitive family domicile 
and those among the Kurdistan rug sellers 
are perhaps the most unusual though every 
chapter has its own appeal. Youél takes 
his readers with him finally on his long, 
rough journey to the New World which has 
been calling him and of which we see first 
impressions through his eyes. He leaves us 
sure, however, that his heart has good reason 
always to be faithful to the more primitive 
scenes he first loved. The illustrations are 
not lavish in number but fully in the poetic 
spirit one senses in the author himself. 

Slightest in size and for the youngest in 
age is the book I wish to mention next be- 
cause it also (in spite of observing care- 
fully the proper limitations for younger 
children) achieves almost perfectly a de- 
lightful combination of story with imagina- 
tive entertainment, and with a by-product 
of an informative background. (How satis- 
fying when done, and how difficult, appar- 
ently, to do!) We are reading here in 
lighter vein, not to be compared with 
Youél’s thoughtful Persian recollections, but 
Miss Coatsworth’s poetic insight has led 
her to a vivid appreciation of this highly- 
colored Moroccan land, and enabled her also 
to add the pleasing lyrics in which Ahmed 
frequently comments with abandon upon his 
fortunes good and evil. The author’s 
humorous touch adds a last element to make 
this a most satisfying little book, which this 
reviewer, having traveled recently in the 
neighborhood of that vivid atmosphere, was 
able thoroughly to enjoy and appreciate. 
The illustrations fling themselves delight- 
fully into the spirit of the story, with much 
fantastic and suggestive detail. 

Again in lighter vein but with no at- 
tempt at fantasy or a poetic background, 
are two books of the type called “stories for 
girls,” one set in Paris and the other follow- 
ing a tour through South Africa. The for- 
mer, “Chestnut Court,” will be found 
worth while and pleasant—for boys as well 
as girls, It follows the daily life of a 
group of oddly assorted people who have 
become friends by reason of their shabby 
but affectionate propinquity in an old, lost 


shall begin with a book 
catalogued otherwise than 


*MYSELF WHEN YOUNG. A Boy in Persia. 
By Yovét B. Merza, Illustrated by Tueopvore 
Napveven. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co. 1929. $2.50. 

*TOUTOU IN BONDAGE. By EtizapeTu 
CoaTswortu. Illustrated by Tuomas Hanp- 
ForTH. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1929. 
$2. 

* CHESTNUT COURT. By Manet L. Trrrett. 
Illustrated by Marte A. Lawson. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1929. $2. 


courtyard of Paris, where they all love the 
beauty of the great central chestnut tree and 
wait for the bettered fortunes which its 
protection is supposed to bring them. Of 
course it does all this and more. Readers 
will enjoy not only the mysteries of the 
plot and their solution but the fresh and 
lively style and the pleasant characterizations 
in old Paris. 

The other book of the pair, “Sally in 
South Africa,’* is in much more con- 
ventional vein and a rather ordinary style. 
Its unusual South African setting and good 
travel descriptions, with the addition of an 
adequate though conventional mystery plot, 
would give it value if only it were written 
in English of more dignity or of some 
literary value. It is such a pity not to 
distinguish platitudes from crisp English, 
nor banalities from interesting situations. 
Here all is mixed, and the girl reader will 
have to discard much as valueless if she 
holds her standards high. 

Step down a year or two in age from 
Sally and the lively French group, and 
travel far eastward to Russia and Siberia, 
and in “The Little Siberian” will be found 
a story which, though superficial, does 
create some successful pictures of these vast 
lands. The plot, to be sure, is based on the 
ancient lost-and-recovered-child theme, with 
the exchanged-child mystery added unto it; 
yet it has some elements of interest. It is 
a pity, therefore, that here again the lan- 
guage is not of higher grade and more sim- 
ple. The melodramatic descriptions of the 
first few pages tend to repel the reader, and 
he knows also that children seldom exclaim 
“For God’s sake,” in dramatic appeal. How- 
ever, if he persists, he will fare better further 
on, though not at any time so well as the 
subject deserves. 

A Norwegian and a Hungarian book will 
fall next into a pair as far as method is 
concerned,—not, of course, as to the mental 
pictures formed in reading them. Both, al- 
though in story form, follow a child’s ex- 
periences not within a superimposed plot but 
through a natural year of his life. Olaf,” 
the little Norwegian boy, in a book small ‘in 
scope but well made and written, lives for 
us in a simple and straightforward account 
of his wintry visit at a Norwegian fishing- 
station, and Andrus’ through a description 
of his life on a Hungarian farm. The 
author of the latter is a Hungarian and 
therefore able to give a series of authentic 
pictures of life on this farm, centering them 
about the two children of the squire-owner’s 
coachman. Hungarian customs are _ the 
feature of the episodes—especially the fes- 
tivals that mark off the various periods of 
the year on the farm and in school. The 
lively illustrations keep the picturesque back- 
grounds vividly before the reader, and an 
artistic and very decorative whole is evolved. 

Poland and Finland, it seems safe to say, 
are hazy in the minds of most American 
children,—something extremely far north 
but otherwise rather unfamiliar. ‘Under 
Two Eagles” and “Vaino” will leave them 
with clearer impressions, as well as offering 
them two interesting stories to enjoy, An 
ingenious plan has been followed in 
“Vaino,” the Finnish volume. A thread 
of narrative concerning little Vaino and his 
mother follows so closely the story of Fin- 
land in parts of the World War that it will 
be of real informative value to young read- 
ers who are apt to know little of the rela- 
tionships of that remote country. At the 
same time the imaginative legends of Fin- 
land are introduced as Fru Lundberg, knit- 
ting before the great stove, tells stories to 
Vaino. ‘These make a quite different con- 
tribution, with their atmosphere of ancient 
lore and adventure. The two parallel parts 
of the book may, as the author suggests, be 
read either separately or together, but, the 
plan being cleverly managed, they form an 
interesting whole. The illustrations are not 
always up to the imaginative level suggested 
by the text. 

Vasily, the little Polish hero of “Under 


*SALLY IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Gutiecma 
Day Orr and Henriette Scuierr. New 
York: The Century Co. 1929. $1.75. 

*THE LITTLE SIBERIAN. By L. A. CnHar- 
skoyA. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1929. 


$2. 
*OLAF—LOFTEN FISHERMAN. By Con- 
STANCE Wiet Scuram. Translated by Sirt 


ANpREws. Illustrated by Mayorire Brack. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1929. 
$2. 


~ 


OF ANDRUS. _ By 
Illustrated by Kata 
The Macmillan Co. 


THE ADVENTURE 
Evizasetu B. Jacost. 
Benepix. New York: 
1929. $2. 

*VAINO. A Boy of New Finland. By Jucia 
Davis Apams. Illustrated by Lemp: Ostman. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1929. $2.50. 

(Continued on page 406) 
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Walt Whitman 


By Harrison S. Morris 


Intimate association with Whit- 
man during the latter years of 
the poet’s life, as well as long 
connection with the family of 
Anne Gilchrist, forms the basis 
of this new and authoritative 
life of Whitman. Mr. Morris 
has gathered material which 
shows a mature Whitman that 
most biographers have not been 
able to delineate; as a member 
of a younger group of writers, 
more conservative in tone, he 
evoked a side of Whitman’s na- 
ture not touched by his other 
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contribution to American _lit- A 
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LOW RUN 
TIDE AND 
LAVA ROCK 


Two Novels in One Volume 


by ELLIOT PAUL 


Author of Imperturbe, etc. 
<= 


“The best thing of its kind that 
has appeared since O'Neill's 
Desire Under the Elms...Mr. 
Paul has given us a valuable 
record of American life.”“— 
Horace Gregory, NV. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune. $2.50 


HORACE LIVERIGHT ny 
GOOD BOOKS 








THE PUSSIOS 
AND THE PURR 


By HELEN CAUTLEY 


Rich milk flows from pearl-tinted 
trees, where soft, fluffy kittens 
prance about in quaint Pussioland. 
But the Pussios are unhappy for 
the neighboring Gwatkins have 
solen their Purr. Two small 
children help them recover it. 
Genuinely fine fantasy that cannot 
failto entrance any child. Pictured 
by Mary Bonham. $1.50 


LOUIS CARRIER & CO Ltd. 
33 East 10th Street New York 
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tnesookor | OXFORD BOOKS : BOYS: GIRLS 


AIRPLANES 


The growing demand for good children’s books everywhere and the past success 
of a very remarkable juvenile list in England have persuaded the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, to start an American children’s list. “The advent of 
such a firm to the ranks of publishers of children’s books is of good augury for 
juvenile literature,” wrote Marion Ponsonby in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. The fall list has already called forth highest praise from reviewers on the 
score of variety, beauty and excellence of text. It is the more fitting that Oxford 
should publish children’s books when one remembers that the greatest child’s book 
in English—Alice in Il’onderland— is the work of an Oxford mathematician. 

















THE BOOK OF AIRPLANES. By tievt.- 
COMMANDER J. W. ISEMAN and LIEUT. SLOANE 
TAYLOR, With four color plates and many black 
and white illustrations. (Ages 10-14.) 


Daring exploits and ingenious inventions from the 
fatal crash of Icarus to the achievements of Mont- 
golfiers, the Wright Brothers, Lindbergh, and Graf 
Zeppelin, A stirring history of aeronautics written 
by two expert fliers, 


THE WHITE PUPPY BOOK. Text and 
24 illustrations in color and black and 
white by cecit ALpIN, (Ages 4-8.) $1.25 
“Merry text and delightful illustrations.” 
—Saturday Review of Literature. 





OUT OF THE EVERYWHERE. Poems 
by WINIFRED HOWARD, illustrated by 
ELIZABETH MONTGOMERY.(Ages 4-8.) $1.25 
Jolly, imaginative lyrics in original rhythms. 
Many gay illustrations. 





STEVENSON’S TREASUR! 


ISLAND. Boxed, $4.00 
A FAIRY TO STAY. By MARGARET B. All the courageous gusto of Jim’s ad- 
LODGE, illustrated by A. H. WATSON. (Ages ventures is present in ROWLAND HIL! 
8-12.) $2.00 ER’S 12 colored illustrations. 


—- 


A new kind of fairy story. “Altogether 
desirable.”—John Martins’ Book. 


~ CINDERELLA. With 11 colored illustrations 
and many line drawings. (Ages 4-8.) 

Boxed, $3.00 
“The incomparable old story retold by GITHA 
SOWERBY and delicately pictured by MILLICENT sow- 
ERBY.”’—Saturday Review of Literature. 





MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT 

ROME. Illustrated by FE. a. cox. (Ages 

10-14.) soxed, $3.75 

Sumptuous binding and illustrations make 
this an important gift edition of an old favorite. 


POLICHINELLE. By J. R. MONSELL. 

(Ages 6-12.) $2.50 

30 delightful songs both in French and 

English; set in lilting, simple melodies. 
Every page illustrated in color. “An enchanting vol- 
ume.”— Saturday Review of Literature. 















ELENA ATE ARG ESAS PETES 
Q) | THE BOOK OF THE BIBLE. By pr. JOHN FLicir, 
AT Introduction by Professor WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. 
7D iW | 8 color plates and many black and white illustrations. 
a Al (Ages 8-14.) $1.00 
Saas “The cream of the literature of the Bible. Any boy 
y a . or girl who knew the contents of this book would have 





the fundamentals of a liberal education.”—IVilliam 
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APPLETON Books 
The Boy Scout Year Book (1929) 

Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews. 
Indians and the Old West are featured 
this year. Illustrated. $2.50 
Number Seven Joy Street 

By Compton Mackenzie, Laurence 
Housman and Others. Stories, poems 
and pictures. The beautiful book for 
children. $2.50 
Blue Ribbon Stories 

Edited by Mabel L.Robinson. The best 
young people's stories of 1929. $2.50 
The Christmas Tree Annual, 1929 

Stories, poems, puzzles, pictures for 
painting, and many other diversions. 
Gaily colored pictures. $2.25 

For Men and Boys 

Grantham Gets On 

By Ralph Henry Barbour. An excit- 
ing and funny story about a boy who 
wanted to be a baseball player. $1.75 
The Builder of the Dam 

By William Heyliger. Rick Ware, a 
young engineer, builds a dam against 
great difficulties. $1.75 
Rhodes of the Flying Cadets 

By Frederic Nelson Liiten. A modern 
army flying school is the background 
for this vigorous yarn. $1.75 
Troubled Waters 

By Alfred F. Loomis. The thrilling 
adventures pf an American youth at 
sea. Illustrated. $2.00 
The Pyramid Builder 

By Francis Rolt Wheeler. An excit- 
ing story of Ancient Egypt. $1.75 
The Red-Headed Halfback 

By Earl Reed Silvers. There is 
plenty of excitement in this story of 
three school athletes. $1.75 
With the Eagles 

By Paul L. Anderson. A thrilling 
story of life in the Roman army in 
Caesar's time. $1.75 
Welcome—Stranger 

By Neil E. Cook. A splendid story 
of a young chap and an old miner on 
an Arizona desert. $1.75 
Under the Admiral’s Stars 

By Warren H. Miller. Another jolly 
varn about Wally Radnor and his 


chums in the navy. $1.75 
For Boys and Girls 

Giles of the Mayflower 

By Ralph Henry Barbour. A Pilgrim 
boy's breath-taking adventures. $1.50 
Chico’s Three-Ring School 

By Stella Burke May. A lively story 
of circus life. Illustrated. $2.00 
Alice in Elephantland 

By Mary Hastings Bradley. The true 
adventures of a little girl in wildest 
Africa. Pictures by Alice herself. $2.59 
The Boy Who Dared 

By Mary H. Wade. The life story of 
William Penn. Illustrated. $1.75 
Experimental Science 

By A. Frederick Collins. Experiments 
that are funto make. Illustrated. $2.00 
Boy’s and Girl’s Book 
of Outdoor Games 

By 4. Frederick Collins. Games for 
all Seasons. Illustrated. $2.00 

For Girls 

K Blake’s Way 

By Margaret Warde. K Blake’s ex- 
citing times at College. By the author 
of the Betty Wales books. $1.75 
The Mystery at Star-C Ranch 

By Hildegarde Hawthorne. Three 
girls and three boys spend an exciting 
Summer out West. $1.75 
Windywhistle 

By Zillah K. Macdonald. What hap- 
pened when a girl left Nova Scotia 
to make her way in New York. $1.75 
Janet’s Tea House 

By Josephine Osborn. How Janet 
overcame family reverses by running a 
tea house in Maine. $1.75 
The Runaway Rebel 

By Doris Pocock. Delightful times 
follow Maggie's “runaway” holiday in 
Scotland. $1.75 
Gloom Creek 

By Mary F. Wickham Porcher. 
Cherique plays an important part in the 
activities of a Wyoming ranch. $1.75 
The Poindexter Pride 

By Gladys Blake. A fascinating story 
laid in the South of the 1850's. $1.75 


Midge 
By Mary Frances Shuford. A gay 
story of a Southern school. $1.75 


At All Booksellers 
D. APPLETON AND 
COMPANY 

35 West 32d 
Street 


New York 
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Indians, Real and Fictive 


THE PUEBLO GIRL, By CorNnELIA JAMEs 
CANNON. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1929. $2. 

SKULL HEAD THE TERRIBLE, By 
JaMes WILLARD SCHULTZ. The same. 
$1.75. 

Reviewed by ALTA B. APPLEGATE 

HE title of Mrs. Cannon’s book might 

suggest that her story is intended pri- 
marily to interest girls, but there is no doubt 
that boys will find it equally to their taste. 

The author has made herself familiar with 

the background of her tale and shows that 

she has studied to good purpose the customs 
and culture of the Pueblo Indians of New 

Mexico. The setting of the story is the 

peublo of Sia, which is still one of the liv- 

ing pueblos, and the time is that of the com- 

ing among the Pueblo Indians of the trea- 
sure-seeking Spaniards under Coronado in 

1540. 

Mrs. Cannon could not have chosen a 
more interesting period in which to place her 
narrative, and she has taken excellent ad- 
vantage of it. She describes well the daily 
life of the Pueblo Indians and is thoroughly 
in sympathy with their culture. No one will 
make any mistake in putting this book into 
the hands of children, for it is not only a 
fascinating story, full of human interest and 
well written, but at the same time it gives 
information about a most interesting people, 
who still dwell in New Mexico and who 
still live much as did their ancestors in the 
time of Coronado. In this respect, “The 
Pueblo Girl” is different from the usual, 
rather innocuous stories about Indians 
written for children. It is enhanced by an 
easily followed and beautiful map and is 
finely illustrated by Olive Rush, the fore- 
most woman artist in the Southwest. 

Mr. Schultz’s book has a blood-curdling 
title and contains a full measure of delicious 
shivers for boys of from ten to sixteen years 
of age who like to read Indian stories that 
tell of faint trails followed by means of in- 
conspicuous signs and of Indians who “bite 
the dust.” It is a story of Indian revenge 
and is true to type. 

Skull Head is the satisfying villain of the 
plot. Asa youth he had been mauled by a 
bear and had had most of his face torn 
away. This terrible disfigurement gave his 
head much the appearance of a living skull, 
and for that reason he was repellent to all 
other Indians, especially the women, This 
made him envious of all his fellow beines 
ind a hater of all those more fortunate than 
himself. Gradually he became a secret killer 
of all men whom he could kill without be- 
ing directly detected, so that he became de- 
tested and feared by all. One of his victims 
was the father of the hero, and the action 
ind thrills of the story are supplied by the 
hero’s tracking down and taking his revenge 
on Skull Head. The story is told in the first 
person, so the reader need have no fear for 
the safety of the hero. 

The scene of the story is laid in what is 
now Glacier National Park, and the char- 
acters are all Indians. The author has spent 
much time with the Indians about whom he 
writes, and this is his twenty-fourth story 


, 
ibout them 





MY HIKE. By AvuGusro FLorgEs, G. P. 
Putnam & Sons. 1929. $1.75. 
BOB NORTH WITH DOG TEAM AND 
INDIANS. By Roperr CARVER NORTH. 
The same. 
P UTNAM’S shelf of books for boys, 
written by the boys themselves and giv- 
ing a true account of their adventures about 
the world, seems to this astounded reviewer 
to reach the very climax of juvenile enter- 
prise in this narrative of a Boy Scout’s walk 
from Buenos Aires to New York City. 
Augusto Flores calls it a hike. He was 
sixteen when he left the Argentine with four 
companions of school-boy age in July, 1926. 
Heaven knows how much older he must 
have been when he pulled into City Hall 
two years and three months later after his 
10,000 miles on foot, after experiencing 
every vicissitude of jungle and desert and 
mountain-land and man’s callousness. One 
of his comrades was drowned in a Bolivian 
river. Two thousand miles further on an- 
other boy died of snake-bite. ‘We couldn’t 
cry any more. With a machete we dug a 
grave under a tree, a deep and narrow 
grave. We felt as though we had been dig- 
ging graves all our lives.” Somewhere 
south of Panama two others took fever and 
turned back. But young Flores, ill himself, 
kept on. He was taken prisoner by Sandino 
in Nicaragua. He was robbed repeatedly. 
In Mexico his precious photographs were 
taken. He subsisted by lecturing. Once this 
side of the Rio Grande he found a measure 
of understanding and hospitality. Surely 
this is one of the most remarkable trips ever 
taken. 
Fortunately it is authenticated by papers 


signed by officials in each city through which 
Flores passed and has been checked up by 
newspapers, or it would seem unbelievable. 
But one fancies that a sure proof lies in the 
simple text itself. This is so modest and 
offers such an accumulated strength of de- 
tail, graphic or humorous or tragic, as to 
constitute the signature of veracity. Such 
determination, such courage, deserve much, 
and one hopes that this moving record will 
stir the hearts of many. 

Bob North, who must be fifteen by now, 
is a veteran of trail and typewriter. This 
latest of his, a brief journal of a winter 
trip from Hudson on the Canadian National 
to Hudson Bay, brings back memories to this 
reviewer, who once set out behind dogs from 
the same place for the same Hudson’s Bay 
Post at Lac Seul, with its moon-washed wil- 
derness and possibly the same wolves. There- 
fore, the continuation of the trail into really 
adventurous territory holds a nostalgic fas- 
cination. Not many days out, the tent 
burned down. Then Bob and his father got 
off the course. They met with summer 
friends and finally reach Port Nelson on the 
Bay, ending an eight hundred mile trip 
under perilous conditions through a hungry 
land. The icy wind, the lonely jackpines, 
the cursing freighters, the anticipations of 
food, the chances for food, the taste of food 
—these things are thrown into Bob’s pages 
along with bits of history, distances, the 
weather, trailing post pictures, to make a 
northern man homesick. Bob gets the hu- 
mor, underrates the hardships, does not over- 
value the goal. In short, the book, illus- 
trated by twelve photos of Bob and twelve 
of the country, is a very interesting view of 
the Northland through young, discerning 
eyes. 





Stories ‘orel 
ries of Foreign Lands 
(Continued from page 404) 

Two Eagles,” is not required to carry the 
World War upon his shoulders. He is just 
the center of a pleasant and interesting story 
of a real boy of today and his struggle from 
1 somewhat vacillating and over-serious 
childhood through forced responsibilities 
into a busy and progressive life. His com- 
rade Karol, carefree and mischievous vaga- 
bond, provides a contrasting type, and in the 
rest of the family group there is further ex- 
cellent characterization—much more than 
usually appears in books of this type. 
Vasily’s little sisters, his grandmother on her 
Polish farm, his uncle, his neighbors later 
on in America,—indeed, all who appear in 
the story—enter with the breath of reality 
and are living figures in an entertaining and 
wholesome tale. Present-day Poland, with 
its hopes and its successes, is carried to the 
reader through the story, and the whole is 
enlivened by decorations, one or two maps, 
and illustrations. 

So we reach the last banner to be grasped 
—Albania’s. To some readers this country 
will be the least familiar ground yet trod- 
den, and to all this will be one of the most 
satisfying books. Intended for high school 
age, it is beautifully written in somewhat 
erious vein, describing the picturesque life 
and tribal customs of the Albanian moun- 
taineers both in peace and in the wars which, 
with the nearness of their Slavic neighbors, 
seem always to be a threat. The story of 
Pran” and her family, her primitive home, 
her experiences when the village turns 
refugee, and all her brave adventures, ends 
in a love-match and betrothal which involve 
descriptions of quaint marriage customs. A 
vein of poetic feeling runs through the 
book, emphasized by retaining the natural 
flavor of the original language in the 
dialogue and by suggesting many of the 
mountain customs in the descriptive para- 
graphs: 

“T am called Pran and this is Nikola, and 
this is Gjon. Our father is Ndrek, the son of 
Palok of Thethi. Today we have come to get 
fodder for our flocks to use this winter.” Pran 
pointed to the great pile of branches they had 
gathered. “Glory to your arms and strength,” 
said Nush. “You have done well.” ... The sun 
rose now over the eastern mountains, . . At 
first the strain and weight of the cradle bothered 
her, but soon her back, accustomed to heavy 
loads, grew used to it and she began to spin. 
Holding her distaff under her left arm she 
pulled at the white fluffy wool bound to it, and, 
twisting as she pulled, she spun the thread out, 
keeping her slim wooden spindle twirling as it 
hung from her right hand. She felt like Lukja, 
carrying a baby, spinning white wool. 

There are one or two illustrations by the 
Petershams, of a nature to make the reader 
wish more had been provided, Let us hope 
that both this book and Mirza’s will find 
their way to many of the “middle and 
older” shelves this winter. 


*UNDER TWO EAGLES. By Heren Coate 
Crew. Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1929. $2. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


UP Anchor 
A Sea Story 
By D. HAROLD HICKEY 
Description of the experiences of a sea- 
man in a round the world trip. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid 


Slings and Sandals 
A Story of Boys Who Saw Jesus 
By HUBERT WHITEHEAD 


An imaginative portrayal of the impact 
of the daily life of Jesus upon the boys 
and girls of his time. 

Net, $1.00, postpaid 


Sir Gregory’s Lamp 
And Other Stories 
By IVAN R. WELTY 
Some of these stories are tales of knightly 
deeds and others are adapted from Chris- 


tian legends; all of them have value for 
character building. Net, $1.50, postpaid 


The Dream Hills of 
Happy Country 


By ETHEL and 
FRANK OWEN 








Stories for the 
children to read 
and help to fill the 
days of childhood 
with happy mem- 
ories. Illustrated in 
colors. 


Net, $1.50, 
postpaid 


Coat Tails from the Pock- 
ets of the Happy Giant 


By ETHEL and FRANK OWEN 
Smiles, tears, joy and many others ap- 
pear as fairy people in these tales which 
the Happy Giant takes from his enor- 
mous coat pockets. [Illustrated in colors. 

Net, $1.00, postpaid 


Baby Hippo’s Jungle 











Journey . 
By FRANCES J. = 
FARNSWORTH re 





Astonishing tales 4/f* aol 
of Baby Hippo and & Sie an x: 
other interesting / LOSE 
creatures of the Napa 
jungle. Illustrated. : 1 a 


oa Se 
Net,$1.00, postpaid = — ———— 


Mr. Possum Visits the Zoo 
By FRANCES J. FARNSWORTH 
A book of nature studies whose wealth 
of frolic and adventure will delight those 
children that are for the Zoo. Three 
Illustrations. Net, 75 cents, postpaid 
At the Better Bookshops 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
150 Fifth Ave. 20 Plum St. 740 Rush St. 


























A Fiction 
Magazine of the 
Immortals 


Do you know the magazine in 
which the following first ap- 
peared in print? 


THOMAS DeQUINCEY 
Opium Confessions 
The English Mail Coach, etc. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
First English Translations 


CAPTAIN CUPPLES 
The Green Hand 


“the greatest sea story ever written” 


JOSEPH CONRAD 
Youth 

The Heart of Darkness 

The End of the Tether 


WILLIAM McFEE 
Mutations of Mechanism, etc. 


Limitations of space prevent our 
including a score of other im- 
mortals who, for nearly a cen- 
tury and a quarter, have made 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
the world’s greatest fiction peri- 
odical. 


Write to-day for a sample copy; 
it is our supreme advertisement. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
$5 a year 


Leonard Scott 


Publication Co. 
249 West 13th St., New York City 
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Winner of the 
$2,000 PRIZE 


in the LONGMANS 
Juvenile Fiction 


Contest @ @ ® 


COURAGEOUS 
COMPYNIONS 


By CHARLES J. FINGER 


PICTURES By James Daugherty 


- 
> 
~ 


* lilPure Li 


/ 











Sa writer of adventure stories world. From Patagonia he goes across 
for boys and girls Charles J. | South America, then across the Pacific, en- 
Finger has few equals. In 1924 countering storms, mutinies, battles with 
he won the Newbery Prize natives, and all sorts of thrilling adventures. 
Medal for the best contribution It is a vigorously written portrayal of one of 
of the year to children’s litera’ the most romantic exploits of the world. “I 
ture. Now he gives us another prize winner _ liked it immensely. It’s a bully 
—an amazingly fine seafaring tale of olden __ story and full of color."—Boston 
times. A high-spirited English boy joins Transcript. $3.00 
Magellan on the first voyage around the Illustrated 





Chosen for Publication by the Judges of the Prize Contest 


Henri d il 
TheRED PRIOR’S Avterics during the French Revo 
lution to find hidden rubies. His only clue 


LE GACY: The Story of An was an ancient rhyme. Adventure, ro- 


: ; , mance and danger relentlessly pursuing. “I 
American Boy inthe French Revolution could not put it down until I had finished 


it." —May LaMBerTON Becker. IIlustrated 
By ALFRED HOYT BILL by Mency: Piss $2.00 








LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 128 University Ave., Toronto 
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“The first war book of any importance to be written 
by a woman. The first war book that attempts to give a 
panorama of the whole business of American participation 
in the European aftair—The first book that undertakes to 
tell the truth about the war from the point of view of a non- 
combatant, who remained behind the lines. Admirably 
done throughout and with fine skill. It seems to me one 
of the really good books that have come out of the war.” 


— New York Herald Tribune. 





“Magnificent reporting. . . If any one wants to know 
how great bodies of men— nations — settle differences that 
cannot be settled by argument, let him read ‘It's a Great 
War!’ Here it is all set down, unromanticized, with the 
inescapable ring of truth.”“— New York World. 


és a great war 


“If this book is read 








carefully from beginning to 
end, it will leave most re- 


viewers wordless and too 


prize novel 


by 


Mary Lee 


impressed to speak trivially 
of what the author has 
accomplished.’ — Boston 
Transcrip! d3.¢ 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 



































CALEB 


and the friendly Animals 
By ALBERT L. WEBSTER 





“Never for $2.00 could one get a more original and 
enchanting volume . . . the imagination and humor of 
these drawings surpasses any we have seen in any chil- 
dren’s book of the year.”—Milwaukee Leader. 

“One of the most wholesome, charming and amusing 
books.”—The Bookman. 

“The illustrations lift it far above the vein of children’s 
books.”—The Argonaut. 

“The story is engrossingly interesting.”—Chicago Schools 
Journal, 

“The most original invention of the lot.”—Creative Art. 
$2.00—Twenty-Five Copies With an Original Drawing, 

Signed by the Author, $3.50 each. 


DUFFIELD & COMPANY, 200 Madison Ave. N. Y. 

















Round about Parnassus 


By Wi..1AM Rosge BENET 


ACHEL LINDSAY’S introduction to his 

new volume of poems, “Every Soul is a 
Circus,” is fresh and amusing. It is ad- 
dressed to parents, as his latest book is ad- 
dressed to “precocious children, twelve or 
fifty years of age.” “I come roaring forth,” 
he cries, “with a book which is the opposite 
of little Rollo and little Lucy.” His atti- 
tude is agrressive, and when he talks as fol- 
lows we could listen to him forever, for he 
knows something about children: 


I do not believe in simpering with twelve- 
year-olds as though they were two-year-olds, if 
they are by any means readers. Of course, I 
like to punish wicked and dull and annoying 
twelve-year-olds by simpering at them in conver- 
sation till it is a positive torture for them and 
they have to leave the room for keeps and all. 
But even bad children indulge in good jokes 
when they have left the room. Parents indulge 
in what they think are exquisite, high-minded 
jokes when the children have left the room. It 
is hard to tell who is the wittiest. Notice, if 
you have the self-control, when you are talking 
down to your progeny in a moment of excite- 
ment, and you pause for a reply they talk down 
to you. The joke is on you. 


Following that, he goes into an account 
of “the special Spokane development of 
Poem Games.” ‘There is no music attendant 
upon these, For he says, 

Setting poetry to music, even the best music, 
is the destruction of poetry and the production 
of an amorphous and confused result. 


With this we heartily agree. “The soloist 
improviser stands in the middle of the floor 
and the reader sits on the side lines.” The 
dancing becomes “writing in the air.” Lind- 
say had a hand “in a high-school freshman 
class in the dancing of poetry in the Lewis 
and Clark High School of Spokane. This 
was done with the help of Miss Edith 
Haight of the Physical Education staff, now 
head director of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie.” Lindsay 
describes interestingly the stages the poem 
dancer goes through in gaining facility. 
The poem dance, of course, is something he 
originated some years ago. It has become 
with him almost an obsession. In the poems 
in this book he reiterates, as though in fear, 
and even in scorn, that his poems are not to 
be set “to musical notation.” We have be- 
come accustomed, indeed, to read his poems 
as chants. There are chants in this book. 
But when we finish the “Inscription for the 
Entrance to a Book,” and get to the poems 
themselves, we experience (at least in the 
case of this reviewer) a growing dis-case. 
The first and title-poem in “Part Once: 
Every Soul,” begins with Barnum’s Show 
and Jenny Lind (who furnishes the counter- 
point as did “the cricket carolling” in “The 
Ghosts of the Buffaloes”) with Buffalo Bill 
interrupting, and mammoths and mastodons 
out of “geology” and every manner of ani- 
mal erupting all over it, and finally, “The 
Pontoon Bridge Miracle” above Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. ‘There is also the recuz- 
rence of this theme: 


For every soul is a circus, 

And every mind is a tent, 

And every heart is a sawdust ring 
Where the circling race is spent. 


The poem does not satisfy us; it is too 
cluttered, too disorganized, it has not the 
direct drive of Lindsay’s remarkable best of 
the old days. “It is to be read with a bardic 
and troubadour chanting according to the 
spelling of the words, the manner of Welsh 
preaching and praying to this day.” We can 
conceive that we could possibly make it ef- 
fective to ourselves if we read it aloud to 
ourselves in some such manner, though we 
have no Welsh. But it is most certain that 
visual contact with it does not awaken at 
once those rhythms in the brain that the best 
of Lindsay, received almost wholly through 
the eye, still awakens. The next poem, “A 
Christ Child Book,” has Lindsay charac- 
teristics; yet we do not much care about it 
one way or the other; and the third, “Ex- 
cuse Me if I Cry into My Handkerchief,” 
we simply can make nothing of. It origin- 
ally appeared as “Rigamarole, Rigamarole” 
in the Poetry Quartos published by Random 
House. We could not understand it then, 
except that it is about three Russian com- 
posers, one of whom, Psaffonoff, “was a 
scoundrel, a rounder and a bounder, and a 
violinist,” all of whom were extremely 
melancholic and were thwarted in love by 
“4 gold-haired Mehitable who could purr,” 
and who went off with “a wop electrician.” 
But what could have animated all this busi- 
ness? Certainly not inspiration! If it is 
satire it completely misses its mark because 
of its burlesque banality. Then follows a 


poem suggested as a poem-game, and there- 
fore naturally containing a double repeti- 
tion of almost every line. Facing it is 
quite a beautiful drawing by the chief deco- 
rator of the book, George M. Richards, an 
old friend of Lindsay’s, to whom he pays 
tribute in his introduction. This poem as 
a dance might be very effective, but we must 
confess that we prefer Mr. Richards’s pic- 
ture. 

The first poem after that in which we 
got interested is “What the Beach Hen Said 
when the Tide Came in,” a nice, fanciful 
decoration in itself. After that, on page 
36, “The Mohawk in the Sky” caught our 
attention because the line “There’s a Mo- 
hawk in the sky!” used as a constant re- 
frain, is rather effective. Also it is a “Be- 
ware!” poem. But when one hears, “And 
beware each Irish gnome,” one has an earth- 
quake of the countenance. We cannot think 
of the Irish that way—as gnomes, 

“The Virginians Are Coming again,” is 
probably the best poem in the book, save for 
one we shall mention later. And even at 
that, it is not the best Lindsay. ‘Babbitt, 
your tribe is passing away,” he begins, but 
before he is through he has rubbed it into 
Babbitt so thoroughly that one is beginning 
to sympathize with that national symbol 
evoked by Sinclair Lewis. Also ejaculations 
such as 


Bartenders were gnomes, 
Foreigners, tyrants, hairy baboons, 


seem discordant. We know several bartenders 
at the present time. They may be foreign- 
ers, but they are neither gnomes nor baboons 
—but single men in barricks most remark- 
able like you.” We like bartenders. 
However, the gallantry of a dream of 
hard-riding, proud young Virginians, “cav- 
alier boy beside cavalier girl,” sweeping 
into a new millennium of romance over 
Phonograph tunes, radio tunes, 
Water-power tunes, gasoline tunes, dynamo 
tunes, 
And pitiful souls like your pitiful tunes, 
And crawling old insolence blocking the 
road, 


rather engages our imagination, even as we 
realize that the younger generation is ac- 
tually no more the “Virginians coming 
again” than all Babbitts are swine. Still, 
this is a spirited chant, and on the right side. 


et 


Lindsay has compared the moon to more 
things in the past than has any other poet 
we know of; his latest is to compare it to 
a Silver Grizzly, because he says, “Bears are 
always perilous. Bears are serious.’ We 
like that about bears. ‘Then there are some 
wilderness songs, and some more poem 
games; but “The Sick Eagle” is the next 
poem we really actually cotton to. It is a 
fairly short one, and a poem. It is one of 
the best things in the book. “The Song of 
My Fiftieth Birthday” is a long chant in a 
number of sections, to the rhythm of a 
dance danced “on the Davenport Roof, Spo- 
kane.” No one but Lindsay could have 
written it; but we would hardly get 
through it. 

Nearly last in the book is one of its best 
things, because of the wrath inherent in it. 
It is called “Twenty Years Ago,” and is an 
address to someone who wished to hog-tie 
the poet and make of him a conventional 
man, It contains some of Lindsay’s most 
“remarkable remarks,” but we vastly admire 
his wishing to hold zebra races. “The Five 
Seals in the Sky” has an interesting rhythm, 
but that is about all; and that ends the 


book. 
es 


This is decidedly one of Lindsay’s lesser 
volumes. We hate to say it, but it is. His 
construction and orchestration are but a 
shadow of what they were. His gusto and 
his lovable spirit are still there, but flat lines 
and banal phrasing are far too frequent. We 
are frankly worried about him, though we 
know he cannot change his spots. If we may 
more, that caught and held the immediate, 
speak right out in meeting, we believe it is 
those confounded poem games that are re- 
sponsible for the lack of real structural 
strength and well-wrought phrase in this 
latest book. It is all right to write things 
for dancers to “write upon the air?” with 
rhythmic gesture, but such poetry is too 
likely to end by being written on the air 
itself. Lindsay had enough dancing in him 
to begin with, but he had also so much 
more, that caught and held the immediate, 
inexorable eye of the reader. And say what 
you will, poetry must be written for the 
eye, however much it may also be written 
for the ear. 

(For Recommendations see page 433) 
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Your Boy and Girl 





Will Really Appreciate 


Their Remarkable Parents Christmas Morning 
If They Discover Some of These Books! 


Run your eye over these titles—selected from the richest Holiday treasure we've ever 
offered young readers. Your bookseller has them! 





THE JUNGLE MEETING 


POOL 
By MERVYN SKIPPER 

Naiive jungle legends gathered by an 
English father for his little daughter's de- 
light on an island off the coast of Borneo 
—and related with consummate artistry 
and humor.”Another ‘Jungle Book’—worthy 
to stand on the same shelf.”—London Eve- 
ning Standard . ..... . $1.50 

=» 8 8 


THE MAGIC DOLL OF 
ROUMANIA 


(Written for American Children) 

By QUEEN MARIE OF ROUMANIA 
A charming story of a little American girl 
“magicked” overseas to Roumania. Fully 
illustrated in color and black-and-white by 
Maude and Miska Petersham . . $3.00 


STORY LIVES OF MASTER 


ARTISTS 
By ANNA CURTIS CHANDLER 


The author of this delightful book is story 

teller to thousands of NewYork City school 

children at the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art. Illustrated from photographs . $2.50 
s 8 @ 


FAIRYLAND 
By GRENBRY OUTHWAITE AND 
ANNIE R. RENTOUL 
Many page illustrations in exquisite full 
colors and many in black-and-white by Ida 
Rentoul Outhwaite, with whimsical text. 
“The loveliest book | have ever seen,” saysa 
letter fromone prominent bookseller. $7.50 

















NOISY NORA 

By HUGH LOFTING 
The author of the “ Doctor Dolittle” books 
wrote and illustrated this story especially 
for very young folk. It is printed in easily 
read letters, hand-drawn by Mr. Lofting. 
“Children will chuckle with delight over it.” 
—Anne Carroll Moore, N.Y. Herald-Tribune 


$1.25 
ss @ 


AMUNDSEN 


The Splendid Norseman 


By BELLAMY PARTRIDGE 
The first biography for young people writ- 
ten in the modern manner. Every boy with 
a zest for adventure will be stirred by these 
exploits. Illustrated . . . . . $2.50 
s 8 8 


YOUNG PIONEERS ON 
WESTERN TRAILS 


By ORVILLE H. KNEEN 
Some were mere boys—and here are their 
own tales of danger and disaster, of hopes, 
fears and triumphs when trails and trail- 
makers were young ... . . $2.00 

= 8 8 


MY GRANDPA’S FARM 


By MARY WOLFE THOMPSON 


A little girl's own story of a happy year 
on her grandfather's farm, including a real 
hen-house detective mystery and the worst 
thing a pig ever thought of doing! De- 
lightfully illustrated by Edna Potter. $1.50 





Drop us a line today and find our new “Holiday Extra”— bursting with exciting news for your boy and girl 


—free, post-paid in your mail box! 








FROM MORNING 


TO NIGHT 
The Day of a Two-Year-Old 
in Pictures 

By MABLE PYNE 
A treasure for every parent who has a 
child under three. “It would be an inter- 
esting experiment to try it with your baby.” 
—Alice Dalgliesh, The Parents’ Magazine. 
Wuevated. . . . . « « - « SIMD 

s 8 8 


QUEENIE 


The Story of a Cow 
By HELEN FULLER ORTON 


A story of a contented cow that will capture 
every child's heart! Illustrated in color and 
black-and-white. . . . . . . $1.25 














“All the pictures on this page are from our new 
Christmas books for young people” 








MARIONETTES 
By EDITH FLACK ACKLEY 


The first book to bring maricnette making 
within the range of everyone. “Simple, 
readable and practical.”—Alice Dalgliesh, 
The Parents’ Magazine. With full-size pat- 
terns. Profusely Illustrated. . . . $2.50 


TWO BROTHERS AND 
THEIR ANIMAL FRIENDS 


By LOIS LENSKI 
An absurdly funny picture-story of two 
little brothers looking for adventure on a 
summer's day. Inimitably illustrated in color 
and black-and-white by the author-illus- 
trator of “Skipping Village” . . $1.50 
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MORROW 
BOOKS 





FOR BOYS 
f AND GIRLS 


TAL: 


His Marvelous Adventures 


by PAUL FENIMORE COOPER 


An orphan boy’s amazing adventures with a talking 


donkey. 


“Uncommonly well written. 


No contribution 


to American literature is more needed.”—Anne Carroll 


Moore, New York Herald Tribune. 


Ruth Reeves. 


Black 


A Horse of 





Illustrated by 
$2.50 


Storm 


the Kansas Hills 


by THOMAS C. HINKLE 


The famous author of Tawny, A Dog of the Old West 


and Bugle, A Dog of the 


Rockies, has written an exciting 


horse story which old and young will enjoy. IJ//ustrated 


by J. Clinton Shepherd. 


Plum to 


Interesting to children of 
all ages. The pictures do 
not require the amusing 
verses to be understood. 





$2.00 


Plum Jam 


by JANET SMALLEY 


By the author of Rice to 
Rice Pudding. “Delec- 
table entertainment,” says 
The Saturday Review. 
$1.75 


The Children’s Country 


by KAY 


A magic tale in more ways than one. 


BURDEKIN 


It is the story of 


another Never-Never Land, a country ruled by young- 
sters, where the child’s direct point of view is law. I/- 


lustrated in color. 


$2.50 


Animals in Black and 
White Series 


by ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 
V: Reptiles; VI: Fishes and Sea Animals 


Two more charming volumes by the author of The 
Larger Beasts, The Smaller Beasts, The Larger Birds 


and The Smaller Birds. 


of each animal discussed. 








WILLIAM 








There is a full page illustration 


$1.25 per volume. 
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From the Bookseller’s Angle 


By GertruDE ANDRUs 


ERTAINLY it pays to advertise. 

Isn’t B. V. D. a part of our “American 
language” and doesn’t “it floats” mean soap 
to us? Even the courts have been invaded 
of late, in the clash between “Luckies” and 
“sweets,” so vigorous has been the denial 
of the commercially damaging reiteration 
that sugar is hostile to the fashionable con- 
tour of the female figure. And for the 
past ten years publishers, booksellers, librari- 
ans, teachers, and the more intelligent public 
have been working together through Chil- 
dren’s Book Week, so that the idea sug- 
gested by “children and books” may be- 
come associated in people’s minds. When 
we say “children” we want them to think 
“books,” just as they now think “shoes and 
stockings,” “bread and butter,” or “ham and 
eggs.” 

There was once a children’s librarian, 
who was convinced that public libraries 
weren’t doing their whole duty unless they 
persuaded people to buy more books for 
children and better books. But the publicity 
at her command was limited, so she asked 
permission of her librarian to spend several 
hours a day in the weeks just before Christ- 
mas in the book department of a large de- 
partment store, actually selling books, and 
to the amazement of the store managers, sell- 
ing books that cost two dollars and a half as 
readily as those which cost fifty cents. This 
venture into salesmanship focussed the at- 
tention of a slightly larger group than 
previously had been reached on the responsi- 
bility of the grown-up to purchase the best 
in books for a child, but it was of slight 
use except as it demonstrated that given a 
bookseller plus a sales force interested in 
the good books, you will have at the end 
of the season a bookseller minus the better 
books but still plus the poor ones. 

Even though unorganized in their pub- 
licity, public libraries have always been in 
the vanguard of any effort toward making 
children owners as well as readers of good 
books, but it is only since there has been the 
definite and powerful organization of Book 
Week back of the idea that rapid progress 
has been made. 

It is never difficult to interest people in a 
movement for the good of children. Some 
of them, of course, fail to see why there is 
so much agitation over the children’s read- 
ing. But the bombardment of club pro- 
grams, magazine articles, radio talks, school 
essays, and library exhibits, is having a 
cumulative effect and is finding the majority 
of people needing only the slightest en- 
couragement and direction, so eager are they 
that their children shall have every oppor- 
tunity for development and expression. 

This emphasis on better books for chil- 
dren has been so effective that it is a peculiar 
pleasure this year to be a bookseller, for 
never have there been so many beautiful 
books for children and never have there been 
so many good books at a low price. 

Miss Massey, of Doubleday, Doran de- 
serves a special word of thanks for making 
available the Windmill Books at a dollar a 
volume and thus giving those with lean 
pocket-books the chance to buy some of the 
newer story books. If Macmillan’s Little 
Library, so wisely chosen by Miss Seaman, 
contained no other title of merit than “Sil- 
ver Pennies” it would be worth while, for 
“Silver Pennies,” edited by Blanche Thomp- 
son, is one of the best small anthologies of 
poetry ever made for children, and its price 
of one dollar brings it within reach of all. 

And one of the best books for both 
mothers and daughters is Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher’s “Understood Betsy,” which comes 
from Grosset & Dunlap, beautifully dressed, 
for one dollar. 

The old books of real merit will always 
endure, and we hope no girl will ever be 
allowed to miss Miss Alcott’s “Little Wo- 
men” or Johanna Spyri’s “Heidi,” and un- 
fortunate is the boy who fails to read 
“Treasure Island” or Howard Pyle’s “Men 
of Iron.” But new things are to the fore, 
and mystery stories and aviation must be 
given a place, else our choice of books for 
young folks becomes pedantic. The mys- 
tery story offers no classics, as yet, to be in- 
cluded in the “must-haves” on a_ child’s 
book shelf, but in the meantime Augusta 
Seaman’s long list of titles will bridge the 
gap until the time when the “Gold Bug” by 
Poe and Wilkie Collins’s “Lady in White” 
will meet with approval. 

And young America is certainly air- 
minded! Ever since that memorable day 
when the whole nation went mad over an 
unknown youth and his tiny plane, there has 
been an increasing demand for fact and 
fiction concerning air adventure. The best 
of the books, so far, are those which have 


been seized upon by the children though 
they were planned for grown-up readers, 
and the older folks must share Byrd’s “Sky- 
ward,” Lindbergh’s “We,” Wilkins’s “Fly- 
ing the Arctic,” and Bruce’s “Skylarking” 
with the younger crowd. And how the boys 
do love Hall’s “High Adventure” and the 
new title of this year, “Falcons of France.” 

We have been deluged this year with 
books of information for children, infor- 
mation not only on aviation but on all sorts 
of subjects and put up in the most charm- 
ing packages. What wouldn’t Rollo give 
to be alive to-day, and how Jonas would 
have enjoyed the picturesque and graphic 
new “Geography of the World” by Hillyer 
and the story of a Persian boy by Youél 
Mirza, “Myself When Young.” This is 
really a contribution to children’s literature 
and deserves a wide reading by the whole 
family. Perhaps we think we aren’t inter- 
ested in Madame Roland, but let us once 
subject ourselves to the charm of Eaton’s 
“A Daughter of the Seine,” and we shall 
find that the dramatic spell of the French 
Revolution has us in its thrall. So many of 
the new story-books have a background of 
foreign lands and their manners and cus- 
toms, that, although they are told as fiction, 
they also have value as fact. A special ex- 
ample of accurate information garnished 
with an interesting and humorous tale is 
“Taktuk, an Arctic Boy,” published last 
year by Helen Lomen and Marjory Flack. 

On every publisher’s list there are titles 
which compel us to stop and compare to- 
day’s colorful, entertaining, and scientifical- 
ly accurate books of information for chil- 
dren with the Rollo books and others of 
their ilk, which were the mental provender 
of our grandparents. When we think what 
the older generation had to endure, let us 
give thanks to and for the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers. They have at- 
tracted to the writing of children’s books 
some of the cleverest authors in the field of 
general literature, they have made it a plea- 
sure for booksellers to promote, and a joy 
for purchasers to buy, children’s books, and, 
last and most important of all, they have 
made children eager to read. 





Fighting the Germans 


SHORTY IN THE TANK CORPS. By 
Epwarp W. KEEvER. New York: The 
Century Co. 1929. $1.75. 


G HORTY MACK, a young and ungram- 

matical truck driver, tells how he “went 
and fought the Germans” with his college- 
bred buddy, Red Halliday. He describes 
their work with an ambulance unit in the 
French Army, the rescuing of the wounded 
being varied by episodes with spies, lunatics, 
and men on leave. Red’s superior education 
enables him to fix things up with Shorty’s 
girl at home by correspondence. The United 
States comes into the war and the boys, 
grown weary of being passively shot at, en- 
list. With an ever-increasing pressure of 
excitement the reader goes to the Argonne, 
rides a tank into action, sees street fighting, 
and suffers with Shorty at the loss of Red, 
feels with Shorty the relief and the empti- 
ness of homecoming. 

This book, so masculinely humorous, so 
humanly true, is no mere juvenile of ad- 
venture. It is a peep at the war itself made 
available for boys by the proper omissions. 
But these omissions weaken very little the 
pulse and throb of the ghastly truth. Re- 
straint is on every page, yet the sensitive 
reader gets finally that atmosphere of tragic 
unfeelingness which is the natural miasma 
of slaughter. “I soon learned,” says Shorty, 
“that in war a dead body don’t mean any- 
thing except to the folks it grew up with 
at home.” But it is a balanced peep. There 
is much laughter, much comradeship along 
with the selfishness and blood. The style is 
artfully artless, and its native American 
humor would set it apart. The book is far 
more than information or entertainment; it 
is a trustworthy spiritual record which 
should drive a rivet in war’s coffin for every 
copy sold. 





THE GALLANT LALLANES, By Louise 
H. Guyot, Harpers. 1929. $2. 


It is disappointing that Miss Guyol was 
not capable of meeting her opportunity with 
this book. For then through its pages hun- 
dreds of ignorant American children might 
have been tempted to make their first bow 
to the fascinating old city of New Orleans. 
As it is, the story is fade—to use the 
author’s favorite French—and the charac- 
ters are wooden; though now and then some 
of the charm and strangeness of the town 
does peep through. 
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HARPER’S BOOKS 





» } 
HE name of Harper’s has always been associated with the very best 


in Juvenile literature, and now, as in the days of Harper's Young People, 
Harper’s still holds the juvenile lead, “Huck” and “Tom” live again in 
the beautifully illustrated editions of Mark Twain. Louis Rhead’s 
juvenile classics are standards in every home and the names of Howard 
Pyle, and Frederic Remington, of James (Toby Tyler) Otis and Kirk 
Munroe still bring joy to the hearts of every child. To these are added 
new names from new countries—the best of everything that can be pro- 
cured, The titles below are some samples from the new fall list and our 
complete catalogue will be gladly sent to you on request. 


THE ZOO 
BOOK | ByJimmy 


Garthwaite 


A gay, postery sort of picture book 
with an amusing text telling the 
traits of many of the zoo friends. Fine color 
illustrations. $1.50 


DHE PLAY BOOK OF 


I >] RR A TES By Susan Meriwether 


The latest addition to The Playbooks with two 
detachable stage sets formed by the cover; cut- 
out pages of characters and properties in color, 
and a story of famous pirates to be acted out. 


$2.00 
DTHE CRUISE OF 
THE FISHERMAN 


By Romer Grey 


Romer, son of Zane Grey, tells an absorbingly 
interesting story of fishing adventures in the 
South Seas, made when he was fifteen years of 
age. Illustrated with photographs, $2.00 


A VOYAGE TO 
TREASURELAND 


By Anna Curtis Chandler 


A collection of stories by the story teller of the 
Metropolitan 
Museum about 
various art 
treasures of 
the museum. 
Illustrated. 
$2.50 


EDNA ST. VINCENT 
MILLAY’S POEMS 


Selected for Young People 
Illustrated by J. Paget-Fredericks 


This volume contains one group of poems, A 
Very Little Sphinx, which have never before 
y sane in book form. The remaining poems, 
about sixty in all, are selected from her various 
volumes. $2.50 


The Marguerite Kirmse Edition 
GREYFRIARS 
BOBBY - 


By Eleanor Atkinson 


A beautiful new edition 
of an old favorite. 
Marguerite Kirmse, 
well-known for her de- 
lightful etchings, has 
interpreted this story 
with sympathy and affectionate understanding. 

$3.00 
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WINNING NOVEL IN THE 
HARPER—AMERICAN GIRL CONTEST 


CARMELLA 
COMMANDS » Waters. 


The unanimous choice of the judges in the $2,000 
Prize Contest for the best work of fiction for 
girls. Claude G. Leland, Bureau of Libraries, 
New York, says: “‘An accurate picture of life in 
Little Italy, and as interesting as can be all the 


way through"’. . . “‘It has real life!’ Kathleen 
Norris says; **Full of fine touches."’ Illustrated. 
$2.00 








ovr BOYS and GIRLS 


The LITTLE 
SPOTTED 
SEA L By Sol N. 


Sheridan 


A story of the undersea 
Jand, where the lost imag- 
inary playmates go—a 
land of tropical seas, 
sunken treasure ships, 
Strange monsters of the 
deep, boats without 
crews, illustrated by Mahlon Blaine. $2.50 


MICAH CLARKE 


By A. Conan Doyle 
A beautiful new edition of the stirring story of 
the days of James, Duke of Monmouth, Illius- 
trated by Henry C. Pitz. $2.50 


A DAUGHTER OF 
THE SEINE "£2" 


The Life of Madame Roland 


A notable biography for young people. Colorful, 
picturesque, tragic, stirring imagination and 
emotions alike Selected by the Junior Literary 
Guild. Illustrated. $2.50 


. — . y : 
CHATTERBOX 1930 
“Stands alone, the best of all the annuals for 
children.’’"—London Times. This unique volume, 
which has been enjoyed by more than three 
generations, is a source of unending delight each 


year. Cloth $2.50. Boards $1.75. 


LEGENDS OF THE 
SEVEN SEAS ottrBrice 


Here for the first time collected in one volume 
are representative legends of the seafaring 
nations of the world. Rich in folk-lore material. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.50 














Send for free beau- 
tifully illustrated 
catalogue with a 
complete list of 
Harper Juveniles. 
(Address Dept. 1) 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 
NEW YORK 
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PRAN OFALBANIA, Elizabeth , 
7. 4} Dp, ° 


Cleveland Miller’s new book. : / ay 
$2.00. a ~~ 
‘ > ; 


Jocko, jungle child, pic- 





tured by Berta and Elmer 
Hader for AMONKEY TALE. 


$.75. 


From high Albania to the African jungle; from the 
western frontier to the Trans-Caucasus; from a Quaker 
home in the Civil War to an artist’s studio in Green- 
wich Village, the modern boy and girl may wander 
with this gay parade of Junior Books. 


Miki and Sari, the goose, in 
Maud and Miska Peter- 


; : sham’s book, MIKI, $2.00. 
There are Junior Books for all ages and all interests, 


picture books, storybooks, stories of how people 
live, books of fairies and legends, books of history and 
biography, books of poetry, books about pocts, music 
and musicians—all of them the kind of books that 


boys and girls will want to own. 
A goose with a goud | 


charm from FATMA \ 
A GOOSE by Dahris B. M 


Only a few of these Junior Books are listed here. 
There are many others—equally as gay and equally as 
interesting all included in our new catalog— Junior 


Books, 1929, 


tin. $2.00. 
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Coco dances with the bride in 
COCO THE GOAT by Rhea 
Wells. $2.00. 









IN THE GARDEN OF THE 
'As LOST KEY, Forrestine C. 


Hooker’s new book. $2.00, 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & 
GARDEN CITY, NI 
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S gorgeous as the Royal Horse Guards on review—as colorful as a circus parade—the 
procession of Junior Books makes its bow to the world of books for boys and girls. 


It’s a proud procession. These Junior Books are beautiful and rich in color because we have 
tried to make them so. We know that bright pictures are the first things that attract the eager and 
roving eye of a very young beginner in reading. And we believe that pictures lovely in color 
and feeling, pictures that reflect the imagination and spirit of the books they illustrate 
' and of the authors and artists who make them are important to boys and girls of all ages. 





Our new catalog, Junior Books, 1929, tells the story of these Junior Books. It is a real 
| book itself—made with as much thought and care as the books it describes—and filled 
with illustrations from these books. 


Timothy Toomey in Rachel 
Field’s new book, POCKET- 


Send for a copy today—and you will have acomplete picture of our gay parade of Junior Books. HANDKERCHIEF-PARK,. 
$.75- 






In Washington Square from 
ALL AROUND THE TOWN 
by Marjorie Flack. $2.00. 








vith a gowd luck 
om FATMA WAS 
by Dahris B. Mar- 






Kurt Wiese's picture of the 
New Year callers for THE 
CHINESE INK STICK. $2.00. 


JUNIOR BOOKS 
Garden City, New York 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me one copy 
of Junior Books, 1929, 
a complete catalog. 
DS ea ccsussweweae 


ADDRESS. «066 cscccs000000 


CITY. .ccccccccces 0000 cece 


\N & COMPANY, INC. 
ITY, NEW YORK 














THE FOURTEEN HARCOURT, BRACE FALL JUVENILES 





Now is the time to choose 
children’s books for Christ- 
mas. You will find what 
you want for all ages and in- 
terests in the varied list of 
Harcourt, Brace juveniles. 
Adventure stories and fairy 
tales, poetry and plays, ro- 
mances for girls, books that 
make facts exciting, books 
by Carl Sandburg, Stephen 
Meader, Helen Ferris, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and many 
others. Send for our com- 
plete juvenile catalogue. 
Harcourt, Brack & Company 
383 Madison Ave., New York 


THE TREASURE OF THE 
CHATEAU by Clifton Lisle 


A mystery story in which two American lads hunt for the 
lost treasure of an old French family in the abandoned 
Argonne dugouts. Ill. by W. Siegel. (Ages 10-16.) $2.00 


SILVER MACIC 
Romer Wilson (Editor) 


Like “Green Magic,” the first book of the series, “Silver 
Magic,” is a collection of fairy stories remarkable for 
tl | lel 22 stories, ilustrated in line 
their originainty atid Chhatiil. « iu4&rics, 


and color by Violet Brunton, (Ages 6-10.) $2.50 


NIX-NOUCHT-NOTHINC 


Naomi Mitchison 


Four imaginative plays full of humor, by a well-known 
author. Ul, by Winifred Bromhall. (Ages 8-12.) $2.00 


Margaret Leveson Gower 
A family of children, the Fighting Six, is magically trans- 
ported to the time of Oliver Cromwell and becomes ex 
citingly involved in the desperate danger of two young 


Illustrated by H.R. Millar. (Ages 8-12.) $2.00 


ancestors 


THE OTHER CROWD 
Mabel Pierce Ashley 
Modern young people in a Maine summer colony. Illus- 
trated by Eleanor Custis. (Ages 12-16.) $1.75 


SALLY’S ABC 
Dugald Stewart Walker 


From the sampler little Sally Tate worked in 1790 Dugald 
Walker has designed an alphabet book of rare del.cacy 
and quaint detail, illustrated throughout in color. A book 


of distinguished beauty $3.00 





DRAWING BY DUGALD WALKER FOR “SALLY’S A B C” 











PAINTING BY MEAD SCHAEFFER FOR 


THE BLACK BUCCANEER 
Stephen W. Meader 


The popularity of this rousing tale of piracy decided us 
to bring out this magnificent new edition. Nine illustra- 
tions in full color and eight in black and white by Mead 
Schaeffer. (Ages 10-16.) $3.50 





DRAWING BY PEGGY BACON FOR 


ROOTABACA COUNTRY 
Carl Sandburg 


A selection of 28 tales from “Rootabaga Stories” and 
“Rootabaga Pigeons” with 50 delightfully humorous illus- 
trations by Peggy Bacon. (All ages.) $2.50 


THREE COMEDIES 
William Shakespeare 


The only illustrated edition in one volume of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “The Tempest” and “As You Like It.” 
The beauty, intensity and humor of the illustrations by 
James Daugherty will make this book a juvenile classic 


for all time. (All ages.) $3.00 
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PAINTING BY JAMES DAUGHERTY FOR 
“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 





These books for children 
have been illustrated by a 
brilliant group of artists, 
each one pre-eminent in his 
field. Here is the modern 
humor of Peggy Bacon and 
the delicacy of Dugald 
Walker, the brilliant vitality 
of James Daugherty, the 
convincing romance of 
Mead Schaeffer, Karl Mose- 
ley’s amusing caricatures, 
and many other types of 
illustrations. Send for our 
complete juvenile catalogue. 
Harcourt, Brace & Company 
383 Madison Ave., New York 


THE EARTH FOR SAM 


THE STORY OF MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, 
DINOSAURS AND MEN 


W. Maxwell Reed 


This thrilling story of the earth from the beginning of 
life to the beginning of history was written for the au- 
thor’s young nephew Sam. 250 photographs, and draw- 
ings by Karl Moseley. (Ages 10-16.) $3.50 


TIMBER LINE 
THE STORY OF A GIRL OF THE 
CORDILLERAN FOREST 


Alida Sims Malkus 


This popular author of books on the ranch and desert 
country has written a dramatic story about the 16-year- 
old daughter of a Rocky Mountain forest warden. Illus- 
trated by Ruth King. (Ages 12-16.) $2.50 


LOVE COMES RIDING 
Helen Ferris (Editor) 


Romance in all its exhilarating variety in this admirable 
collection of love-stories by such authors as Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Katherine Mansfield, and Thomas Hardy. 
Illustrated by Beth Krebs Morris. (Ages 12-16.) $2.50 


THE SECOND MATE OF THE 
MYRADALE by John Lesterman 


This tale of mutiny, shipwreck, and cannibals in the South 
Sea Islands is the best story John Lesterman has written. 
Illustrated by Rowland Hilder. (Ages 10-16.) 52.00 


LITTLE BLACKNOSE 
THE STORY OF A PIONEER 
Hildegarde Hoyt Swift 


The life-story of a locomotive with personality—the his- 
toric engine which now holds the place of honor in the 
Grand Central Station in New York. Illustrated in color 
and black and white by Lynd Ward. (Ages 6-10.) — $2.00 








DRAWING BY LYND WARD FOR “LITTLE BLACKNOSE” 
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BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS 


Fe8 this Christmas of 1929 our Children’s Book Department offers seventeen 
charmingly illustrated new titles and eight new editions of enduring favorites. 
While these new books were still manuscripts, their qualities were subjected to ex- 
pert analysis, for out of the hundreds of manuscripts submitted to us, we accept and 


publish only the most distinctive and worth while. Authors therefore are glad to contrib- 
ute to our list; buyers of books for boys and girls feel confidence in our selection ; and 
we delight in the three—our authors, our books, and an interested public. Will you 
not send us your name to add to the number of our friends who wish news of our books 
and who turn to us for suggestions regarding books in general for young readers? 


SQUARE- 
RIGGED 


By 
Jack Calvin 
Illustrator, Mahlon Blaine 


The author experienced much of 
this thrilling sea tale of a voyage 
on a salmon packet. Out-of-the- 
ordinary thrills and pictures of the 
men on the high seas today. $2.00 


THE BOY CAPTIVE 
OF OLD DEERFIELD 
By 
Mary P. Wells Smith 
Illustrator, Frank E. Schoonover 
A recent poll of certain librarians 
and bookstores revealed the fact that 
this story, published in 1904, still 
leads the list of the best Indian 
stories for children. The twenty-first 


volume in the famous Beacon Hill 
Bookshelf for boys and girls. $2.00 





THE CROOKED 
APPLE TREE 


By 
Cornelia Meigs 






Illustrator, Helen Mason Grose 

The author of ‘‘The Trade Wind” 
writes a present-day story of a 
brother and sister who struggle to 
keep their home. $2.00 


THREE POINTS OF HONOR 


By 
Russell Gordon Carter 
Illustrator, Harrie Wood 


This Boy-Scout story was awarded 
the $4,000 Prize in the Boys’ Life— 
Little, Brown & Company competi- 
tion. It has already been adopted by 
two state reading circles. $2.00 
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THE LONG BRIGHT LAND 
Fairy Tales from Southern Seas 
By Edith Howes 
Illustrator, Dorthy P. Lathrop 


The first collection for children of 
the beautiful legends of the Maoris 
of New Zealand. $2.50 


A GIRL FROM LONDON 
By Rachel M. Varble 


Illustrator, Beatrice Stevens 


A Tory girl of 1770 comes to live 
with relatives in Virginia, loyal to the 
Colonial cause. $2.00 


UNDER TWO EAGLES 
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Illustrator, Henry C. Pitz 


A Polish boy is influenced in War- 
saw by General Pilsudski and de- 
termines to be somebody in New 
York City. $2.00 


THREE ROOKIES 
AT MORTON 
By Trentwell Mason White 


Illustrator, Morris H. Pancoast 


Three boys spend a rollicking year 
at Morton Military Academy. $2.00 


SKY HIGH: 
The Story of Aviation 
By Eric Hodgins and 
F. Alexander Magoun 
64 pages of illustrations 


An authentic history of aviation from 
300 B.C. down to our time. An 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book. $2.50~ 


f 





WIND 
ON THE PRAIRIE 


By 
Lenora Mattingly Weber Sen 


Illustrator, Kurt Wiese 


rounding the inhabitants of a 


Romance and mystery sur- 
Colorado ranch. $2.00 





THE BURGESS 
SEASHORE BOOK 
FOR CHILDREN 
By Thornton W. Burgess 
32 pages of illustrations in 


full color and 16 pages 
in black and white 


The fourth volume in the Burgess 
Natural History Books. $3.00 


PATTY PANS: 
A Cook Book for Beginners 
By Florence La Ganke 
Illustrator, W. Prentice Phillips 


A delightful cook book, telling the 
‘“thow” and ‘‘why” of making one 
hundred recipes. $1.75 


PLEASE COME TO 


MY PARTY 
By Bertha M. Hamilton 
Illustrator, Jessie W. MacDonald 


A book of parties 
written in story form, 
by the Managing Edi- ¢ 
tor of “Junior Home -j*--/ 
Magazine.” $1.75 ee 






These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE,BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 
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Putnam’s Famous Boy’s Books 


250,000 Putnam’s Boy’s Books writ- 
ten by Boys have been read to date, 
and the constantly rising total proves 
the popularity of this famous series. 


Two New Books for Boys by Boys 


A BOY SCOUT in the 
GRIZZLY COUNTRY 


By Robert Dick Douglas, Jr. 


The true and thrilling story of a Boy 
Scout’s adventure in the land of the Mid- 
night Sun and the giant grizzlies. Here 
are experiences with old prospectors, 
whales, sea lions and stormy seas. Dick is one of the three fa- 
mous authors of “Three Scouts in Africa.” 24 illustrations. $1.75 


BOB NORTH WITH DOG TEAM 
AND INDIANS 


By Robert Carver North 


Fourteen-year-old Bob North and his father were the first of the 
white race to endure the perils of exploring the Northern Ontario 
Here is the story. 24 illustrations. $1.75 





Robert Dick Douglas, Jr. 


wilds. 





LINCOLN’S BOY SPY 


By Captain Louis A. Newcome 


A personal recollection of amazing adventures as Lincoln’s scout. 
Newcome’s intimate associations with Lincoln make a story of 
which every boy will be fond. Every 100 per cent American 
youth will want to read it. $1.75 


A New Title in the Adventure Series 


BOB BARTLET T-— Master Mariner 


By Fitzhugh Green 
The authentic story of famous Captain Bob Bartlett, the man who 
has been a castaway, shipwrecked twelve times, and who went with 
Peary to the North Pole. He has probably had more fascinating 
experiences on the Seven Seas than any other man alive today. 


31 illustrations. $1.75 
A Modern Hiking Miracle 


MY HIKE: From Buenos Aires to New York 
By Augusto Flores 


A sixteen-year-old Peruvian Boy Scout tells how he walked more 
than 10,000 miles and was away from home for two years. He 
travelled light and with little money, 
but it took courage and determination 
to brave jungles, deserts, bandits and 
wild beasts, alone. 


$1.75 


24 illustrations. 


PUTNAM’S 


New York 











Armchair 
Adventures— 


Bhagavad- 
oi Cita 


Translated from the Sanskrit 
by Arthur W. Ryder 


The Thinking Machine 
By C. Judson Herrick 


The Philosophic Way of Life 
By T. V. Smith $2.50 


The full, satisfying reason 
—with the force of 2,000 
years and millions of peo- 
The Saleslady ple behind it---for making 

By Frances R. Donovan $3.00] the best possible job of liv- 


Progressive Relaxation ae 
By Edmund Jacobson $5.00 This spirited, metrical transla- 
tion is done with the wisdom 
and understanding that made 
The Panchatantra notable. $2.00) 
. 


*The Bhagavad-Gita 


Translated from the Sanskrit by 
Arthur W) Ryder $2.00 








Upward and Outward 


By DanreL HENDERSON 


Author of “Boone of the Wilderness” 


“HE war against mollycoddles goes on 

fiercely. Roosevelt began it, and in his 
wake came a stern army with fierce pens. 
The blood of boys must not be allowed to 
run pink. 

The sensitive boy who would put his 
imagination rather than his muscles to the 
test will be left rather hungry among the 
flood of fall books. It’s a pity that the in- 
fluence of writers like Louisa M. Alcott 
isn’t more potent to-day. One would wish 
to see, too, in this flood of fall juveniles 
some suggestion of the humor and reality 
of Mark Twain. 

It is perhaps because of my sympathy 
with the boy inclined to dream and medi- 
tate that I commend Herman Hagedorn’s 
“The Book of Courage” (Winston). There 
is perhaps too much strain in Hagedorn’s 
effort to apply his message of courage, but 
there are also in the thirty heroes he has as- 
sembled such quiet cherishers of the spirit as 
Socrates, Saul of Tarsus, Savonarola, 
Francis of Assisi, Martin Luther, Dr. Gren- 
fell, and Ghandi. Hagedorn, while he is an 
exhorter, has the wisdom to teach that to 
fight in a lost cause is sometimes as noble 
as to fight for and win what the world calls 
success. 

We like Hagedorn’s spirited writing and 
his breadth of vision. We are glad to see 
that youth is served by a poet who, describ- 
ing ships at sea, uses such a phrase as “with 
a moon marking them out with a cold, white 
finger.” 

This is a good book for boys—and for 
their fathers. 

Name the famous horses you remember. 
Alexander’s Bucephalus, yes. Lee’s Traveler 
—go on. Is that all you can recall? Well, 
here’s more than a score of them, along 
with the historical figures with which the 
horses were associated. We are stirred to 
rhyme: 


Napoleon on Marengo, his pale Arabian 
steed ; 

The Great Duke’s Copenhagen, iron of 
blood and breed; 

“Stonewall” on Old Sorrel; Custer riding 
Vic; 

Maud S, the trotter, who was lightning 
quick; 

Man O War, the golden stallion, born 
without peers— 

Horses, horses, famous horses, racing down 
the years! 


Among the books that have individuality 
is Dan Beard’s “Buckskin Book for Buck- 
skin Boys and Men” (Lippincott). Dan 
Beard is Boone and Crockett, trying to 
create the wilderness in the hearts of men 
and boys; trying to make them fit for that 
sort of life, In view of his strenuous gospel, 
it is strange to see Dan quoting Tennyson’s 
“Merlin and Vivien.” It took a dreamy, 
sensitive youth to develop into Tennyson the 
poet. Dan Beard’s philosophy, I’m afraid, 
would make all of our poets Robert Ser- 
vices, 

However, for the boy to whom the great 
outdoors is everything, Dan’s book is unique- 
ly valuable. It shows the “Buckskin Boys 
and Men” at whom it is aimed how to live 
the life of the Indian and trapper; how to 
make moccasins and leggings; how to make 
knife scabbards and snow-shoes and dog 
sleds and harness; how to follow a trace, 
find water; how to find the way out when 
lost in wilderness—how to go back to nature 
with a vengeance. It traces, too, the ro- 
mantic origins of these articles of wood- 
craft. Dan rather apologizes for his chap- 
ter on trapping. We wish ourselves that he 
had left it out. 

Dr. Vance Joseph Hoyt, whose book 
“Silver Boy” (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard) we 
next examine, approaches the wild along the 
trail of the naturalist and nature-lover. In 
a way suggestive of Ernest Thompson Seton, 
he sets forth the life story of a fox. He 
writes from his own observations and tells 
his story in a way that conveys to us with 
accuracy the feelings and habits of wild 
creatures. The sun and the moon shine out 
of this book, and a sweet wind blows 
through it. 

Edwin L. Sabin—we doff our hat to him. 
Again and again he has stirred us with his 
colorful, accurate books of the West, and 
here he is again, bringing back to us the 
thrill we knew in boyhood when the weekly 
dime novel brought us the hair-raising 
Deadwood Dick. Not that Sabin is in the 
class of dime-novel writers—far from it. 
Sabin’s new book, “Wild Men of the Wild 
West” (Crowell), is the story of the war- 
fare against outlaws from the days when 
Boone explored Kentucky to the times of 
Billy the Kid and later. The philosophy of 


the book is that “when a man armed with 


a gun and the right met a man armed with 
a gun and the wrong, the odds favored the 
man who had the right on his side. The 
sense of wrong somehow slowed up the 
other fellow’s gun.” This theory Sabin 
proves in exciting accounts of scores of wild 
men who terrorized the West and came to 
violent ends, His chronicle of sheriffs and 
vigilantes who often single-handed upheld 
law and order is fascinating and inspiring. 

If Icarus is to be the god of the next 
generation, then we must be prepared for 
the many books that guide boys skyward. 

“Rhodes of the Flying Cadets,” by 
Frederic Nelson Litten (Appleton), comes 
to us introduced by Brigadier-General W. 
E. Gillmore, Assistant Chief of the Air 
Corps, U. S. A., who says that “the writer’s 
six weeks in barracks gave him a thorough 
understanding of the cadet spirit on which 
is based the making of a flyer.” Litten 
writes well. His story has life and move- 
ment and suspense. His cadets are real per- 
sons. He manages to convey both the tech- 
nique and romance of flight. We know lots 
of boys who would fight for a chance to 
read this book. 

“The Big Aviation Book for Boys,” 
edited by Joseph Lewis French, with a five- 
paragraph introduction by Commander 
Richard E. Byrd (McLoughlin), obviously 
sets out to capitalize the interest of youth 
in aviation. It tells the story of the air- 
plane and airship from the days of their in- 
vention to the stirring present, and the editor 
in his compilation has drawn on the work 
of authorities in each phase of the subject— 
Walter Wellman, Rickenbacker, Lindbergh, 
Floyd Bennett, Russell Owen, Byrd, etc. An 
air story by James Warner Bellah is in- 
cluded. The book is choppy and lacks a 
story thread, yet the youth to whom facts 
and personalities are more interesting than 
romance will value it. 

An attractive candidate in the Boy Scout 
Market is “A Boy Scout in the Grizzly 
Country,” by Dick Douglas, Jr. (Putnam). 
Dick was one of the three Eagle Scouts who 
went to British East Africa in 1928 with 
Martin Johnson. This time George Palmer 
Putnam sent Dick to Kadiak Island, Alaska, 
to “photograph and get acquainted with cer- 
tain giant grizzly bears.” The grizzlies did 
not eat Dick (the dangers he relates are 
mostly the experiences of his men com- 
panions), and the book doesn’t contain the 
thrills the jacket leads us to expect. It is, 
however, an interesting, simply told account 
of hunting and travelling in out-of-the-way 
parts. Since boys have suffered so much in 
the past from writers of adventure seeking 
to speak their language, it is perhaps well 
that Dick and his fellow-eagles have taken 
the field into their own hands. For their 
sakes, we hope the supply of out-of-the-way 
places will not soon be exhausted. 

“Troubled Waters,” by Alfred F. Loomis 
(Appleton), is written by a man who knows 
his yachts. In this yarn he takes his readers 
on a mystery cruise into the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Kenneth Yalden, an American youth 
stranded in Sweden, falls in with a young 
yachtsman—a prince of the former ruling 
house of Russia—who seeks to return to that 
country and find a lovely sister, regain 
family treasures, and stir up the people in 
favor of the nobility. Trailed by Russian 
Bolshevik spies, they go on their dangerous 
cruise. While the characters are only book 
characters and the plot rather commonplace, 
the pages dealing with life at sea are fresh 
and vivid. The book’s map and illustrations 
add considerably to the liveliness and in- 
terest of the volume. 

“There—we are through with this batch. 
And now that we’ve done them justice or 
injustice—let us again remark that, if boys 
are men in the making, they want humor 
and thinking as much as they want adven- 
turous flights and excursions. So it is ho, 
for the writer who will turn his mind and 
his pen to his own street or village; who 
will explore his own soul and lead boys 
jaded from too many “Upward and Out- 
ward Stories” on an inward trail! 





THE BOYS’ BOOK OF ASTRONOMY. 
By Goopwin Swezey and F. Harris 
GaBLE, Illustrated by the authors. Dut- 
ton. 1929. $2.50. 

Whoever begins this book should do so 
long before bedtime, for it is an absorbing 
book and full of wonders, and, best of all, 
the wonders are scientific facts. To one un- 
informed in the geography of the sky or 
one who has not kept pace with the latest 
scientific discoveries, it seems incredible there 
should be such a wealth of knowledge about 
such far-distant marvels. And there are 
other things the authors tell us about, too, 
the earth, tides, winds and navigation. 
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BORZOI BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THREE AND 
THE MOON 


by Jacques Dorey 


illustrated in color and black and white 


by Boris Artzybasheff 


The October selection of The Junior Literary Guild 


oF legends of Brittany, Normandy, 


Limited edition, 250 copies signed by the artist. 


and Provence, written with vivid imagination, humorous fancy, and a gentle, 


wise philosophy. A gift book which will be a delight to possess. $3.50. 


$10.00. 





THE RUNAWAY 
SARDINE 


told and illustrated in color 





MOST engaging and delightful 
Brittany picture book which tells the 
story of Zacharie, an adventurous sar- 
dine, who longs for freedom. 
“There is genuine understanding of child 
nature behind the pictures and the story 
of this book.” Anne Carroll Moore in 





by Emma L. Brock “The Three Owls”. $2.00 
TH a K i N G D O M — - a = Es 
introducing the heroes and proph- ZF me 
A N D T H E PO WwW E R ets of the Old Testament to American OG ies 
AND THE GLORY boys and girls. These well-loved tales AS 1 — 
Bible stories from the King James Version are accompanied by illustrations of [ yp 


Selected and Decorated 


by James Daugherty 


unusual vigor and spiritual dignity. 


$2.50 


( Mug 








MADE 
IN AMERICA 


by Susan Smith 


iiustrated by Harrie Wood 


BOOK on decoration which tells in a 
most amusing manner of the handi- 

craft period of American history. There are 
chapters on Baron Stiegel's glassware, Paul 
Revere as a silversmith, Duncan Phyfe, the 
cabinet maker, Thomas Jefferson, architect, 
and Currier & Ives prints. $2.00. 





SHAMBATTLE 


HOW TO PLAY 
WITH TOY SOLDIERS 


by Lieut. Harry G. Dowdall, U.S.A. 
and Joseph H. Gleason 


illustrated by Alida Conover 


ELLS how to play with toy soldiers ac- 
cording to the latest rules of tactics in 
shambattles. It has many maps, diagrams 
and charts and is played like a game of 
chess. The best tactician wins. Fathers and 
older brothers will enjoy this book too. $2.00. 





SOPHIE 


THE STORY OF A 
BAD LITTLE GIRL 


by Madame de Segur 


translated from the French 
by Marguerite F. Melcher 


Ilustrated by Maginel Wright Barney 


OPHIE is a lively, mischievous little girl 

who, at the age of four, melts her wax 
doll, slides on the smooth lime the masons 
have mixed, eats her mother's candied fruits, 
and in general behaves very badly. Of all 
Madame de Segur's books for children this 
story is said to be the favorite. $1.75. 





PINOCCHIO 
FOR THE STAGE 


dramatized and iliustrated 
by Remo Bufano 


M* BUFANO has taken this beloved old 
story and divided it into four parts, 
each part a complete play in itself. These 
dramatic versions can be used for both chil- 
dren's plays and marionette productions. 
They will prove of great help to schools, 
libraries and settlement houses, and they 
make excellent and entertaining reading. 

$2.00. 





THESE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSHOPS. WRITE FOR OUR 
FREE, ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


ALFRED-A-KNOPF 
a, a, 4, i, hr, hr, hr, hr, 









730 Fifth Avenue :N. Y. 
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Oliver LaFar 


is the son of Grant Lofarge, the architect, and 


grandson of John Lafarge, the painter. His first 
novel--a Literary Guild selection--is based on three 
years of life among the Indians of Arizona and 
Mexico. “The Southwest is still full of unspoiled 
indians,” he says “gay, proud, delightful, irritating, 
difficult, priceless, the kind of people | have put 
into my book.” 


ughing Boy 


Carl Van Doren. 


: 


La 


“At every point a work of art.” 
“A true story of primitive love admirably rendered. 
Mary Austin in the Saturday Review of Literature. 
“Beautiful, sincere, deeply moving. As fine a book 
as the lucky reader finds in a month of Sundays.” 
Providence Journal. “A delightful novelty in authen- 
tic American material. It moves in beauty like an 
Indian chant. Laughing Boy and Slim Girl are 
vivid, appealing, and real.” The Book Review. 














$2.50 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 








eriminologist 
psychiatrist 
clergyman 

scholar 














magnetic 
autobiography 
of an amazing man 


JOHN R. OLIVER 
FOUR SQUARE 


By the author of Victim and Victor 


The qualities of greatness which led to the Novel Jury's 
unanimous recommendation of Victim and Victor for the 
Pulitzer Prize inhere in this intensely interesting story of 
his own varied and active life as Chief Medical Officer 
to the Supreme Bench of Baltimore, Greek student and 
teacher of the classics, Professor of the History of Med- 
icine, psychiatrist, clergyman, and novelist. He has 
touched life at many points and his account of 

those contacts lifts this book to a high place. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 









$2.50 











SEIDEL OVER TO HOBOKEN New York's Last Seacoast of Bohemie 





AFTER DARK, or Neither Maid, Wife, Nor Widow 
OLD RIALTO, 118 Hudson St., Phone Hoboken 8088 
Every Evening, Including Sundays, 8.30. Matinee Saturday only 
oe HOBOKEN: WHERE YOUR SHIP COMES IN 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY—CLEON THROCKMORTON 




















Books for Adolescents 


By Mivprep A. Fontaine 


T is regrettable that so many of the 
stories written nowadays for adolescents 

conform to a pattern which has apparently 
been adopted as practicable and salable, but 
which is little concerned with plausibility of 
plot and characters and contributes nothing 
toward the formation of standards of lit- 
erary appreciation. This pattern varies some- 
what, depending upon whether it is to be 
used for a boy’s or a girl’s story. If the 
book is for boys, it will be full of adven- 
tures. Indians, pirates, or savages will ap- 
pear; there will be lost treasure, caves, res- 
cues from fire and flood; or it may be a sea 
tale with shipwreck, thirst, and starvation 
accompaniment. There will be a boy who 
outwits the villain, finds the treasure, or per- 
forms the rescue, all in circumstances far 
removed from the experience of any real 
boy. If it is to be a girl’s story, it must be 
a bit less robust in adventure; hence, to 
create interest there will be a _ mystery, 
usually connected with the parentage of the 
idealized heroine. There will be a gentle 
kidnapping, a rescue, old letters, an identi- 
fying trinket, and a happy issue out of every 
trouble with sometimes a hint of an im- 
pending love affair to finish the book. In 
either case, we find, against a background 
of wraithlike grown-ups, children as the 
protagonists, placed in extraordinary situa- 
tions from which they extricate themselves 
with unnatural cleverness. 

Children should have their adventure and 
romance attuned to their understanding, but 
even so, it is not necessary that their read- 
ing be confined to these indifferently written 
books which can only create an appetite for 
still wilder tales, There are many classics 
of romance which would be within their 
powers of comprehension, be equally en- 
thralling, and, at the same time, develop a 
taste for good literature. Parents who are 
interested in the reading of their children 
should see that some of them are regularly 
included in the literary diet. 

In nearly all of the nine juveniles listed 
above (five are for girls and four for boys) 
we recognize the same old model. Of the 
boys’ books by far the best is “Pirates of 
the Pine Lands,’ which tells of the adven- 
tures of Tom Lansing on the Michigan 
frontier in 1852, when there were pirates 
on the lake. Here is a real boy who plays 
a helpful part in the struggles of the colo- 
nists to rid themselves of Strang, the pirate 
king, but does not usurp the center of the 
stage as the pattern hero does. He is not 
infallible and makes the mistakes we should 
expect of a seventeen-year-old, but is a 
brave and likable character. This book fol- 
lows the usual adventure story outline, but 
it is better written, has an interesting his- 
torical background, and the characters are 
convincingly drawn. 

Of the remaining three boys’ books, two 
deal with the sea, and the third is an auto- 
biography. ‘Walt Henley, Skipper” is the 
stereotyped “series” book in which the hero 
is carried along a few steps farther in his 
adventurous career. The description of the 
Nantucket sea race shows Mr. Loomis at his 
best and should redeem the book for those 
who are fond of sailing. “Dangerous 
Waters” is the story of four young people 
cast adrift on a derelict schooner. Its plau- 
sibility once granted, it holds one’s interest. 
The narration of events is better than the 
character portrayal. “Shiner Watson”* is 
ostensibly the autobiography of a boy, but 
as such is not very convincing. The shadow 
of the adult author is cast too heavily upon 
it. But though the incidents follow the ad- 
venture pattern pretty closely, they are en- 
tertainingly told, and the two boys are well 
contrasted and portrayed. 

Of the five books for girls, four stress the 
mystery theme, though only in “Cockatoo” 


* PIRATE OF THE PINE LANDS. By Kart 
W. Derzer. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. 1929. $2. 

* WALT HENLEY, SKIPPER. By Atrrep F. 





Loomis. New York: Ives Washburn. 1929. 
$1.75. 
* DANGEROUS WATERS. By Cart H. 


Ciaupy. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 1929. $1.75. 

*“SHINER WATSON. By MacGrecor Jen- 
KIns. The same. 

*COCKATOO. By Grapys Hasty Carrott. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1929. 


$2. 

*BLACK FLOWER. By Jane Assorr. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Company. 1929. 
$2. 

"WIND ON THE PRAIRIE. By Lenora M. 
Weser. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 
1929. $2. 

*WINDYWHISTLE. By Zitran K. Mac- 
Donatp. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 1929. $2. 

*CARMELA COMMANDS. By Watter S. 
Batt. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1929. 
$2. 


is it the main thread of the story. Here 
again is the conventional pattern. The 
heroine is a fairy-story character, but the 
other young people are much more real. It 
is interestingly told, and girls will like it. 
“Black Flower’” has a less exciting story to 
tell, and many of the characters are types, 
though Theo, the tomboy, is well portrayed. 
This book also boasts a mild mystery. 

“Wind on the Prairie” is a lively tale of 
ranch life. The situations are somewhat im- 
probable, and the grown-ups are lay figures, 
but the children are sympathetically drawn 
and their conversation is unusually realistic. 
The mystery concerns a ghost. ‘“Windy- 
whistle” also follows our pattern but is a 
much better written book and richer in con- 
tent than the other three. The setting, a 
small village in Nova Scotia, is unusual and 
interesting, and the characters are individ- 
uals. Thistle Throckmorton wants to get 
away from her native village and earn her 
living in New York. She succeeds in teach- 
ing herself stenography and typing and, 
with her grandmother, goes to New York, 
gets a position, and sopports them both on 
eighteen dollars a week. After several happy 
months of absorption in her work and new 
friends, she happens upon the owner of the 
other half of the golden cross which she 
had found long ago at Windyweirs. Here 
enters the mystery, which is finally solved 
to the happiness of everyone. 

“Carmela Commands” departs decidedly 
from the accepted pattern and perhaps that 
is why it won the Harper-American Girl 
prize. It is a breezy tale of a girl of the 
Italian quarter in New York. She is an ag- 
gressive, impudent, self-reliant young per- 
son who acts as interpreter for her father in 
his business. Her management of his affairs 
is somewhat of a strain on our credulity, es- 
pecially when, by misinterpreting each party 
to the other, she induces a real estate agent 
to pay twice what her father asks for a bit 
of land; but she is an original character and 
realistically presented. The book discusses 
the problem of the two generations, the chil- 
dren Americanized, and the parents clinging 
to their native language and customs. 

In this group of books, though all but 
one follow the customary path, those for 
girls are the better written and show more 
earnest attempts at characterization. That 
one of them has struck a new trail is en- 
couraging, Let us hope for more departures 
from the too well travelled road. 





Two Hemispheres 
By HELEN CHRYSTIE 

HE first five books listed below fall 

into the realm of informative works. 
Very differently they fulfil one definite and 
powerful office of juvenile literature—to 
occupy question-asking young minds. The 
first two books attempt nothing but the an- 
swer to “What shall I do?” The “Sew-It- 
Book” is full of what to make and how to 
make it and is helpfully and decorously il- 
lustrated. But whoever wants to make things 
wants to read quick, concise directions. It 
would be better if the author had taken a 
chance that when she said, “Buy your dyes 
at the drug store,” the reader would, with- 
out further suggestion, “ask the druggist 
for a color card,” than to have taken the 
chance that the book would be as boring:as 
it is explicit. “Three Hundred and One 
Things a Bright Girl Can Do,” which 
covers amateur theatricals, the making of 
doll furniture, and a great array of other 
carefully explained suggestions, is an excel- 
lent reference book. Its variety of sugges- 
tion implies the interest of at least 301 dif- 
ferent kinds of girls. 

The next two books try to give travel 
facts in story form, and they both try too 
hard, If, for instance, a story about a build- 
ing in England is going to hold a child’s 
interest it will do so better without frequent 
interruptions to the effect that “Robin” 
eagerly asked a cerain question, or that 
father decided to have lunch. “Alice in 
Elephantland”* has a good story to tell 
about a hunting expedition in Africa. The 
information is occasionally quickened with 
pertinent and suggestive comment. But more 
often the story is spoiled by repetitive ex- 


‘THE SEW-IT BOOK. By Racuet Tart 
Dixon. Chicago: Rand McNally & Company. 
1929. $1. 

* THREE HUNDRED AND ONE THINGS A 
BRIGHT GIRL CAN DO. By Jean STEw- 
ArT. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
1929. $2.00. 

* ROBIN AND JEAN IN ENGLAND. By 
Lawrence S. Wittiams. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

*ALICE IN ELEPHANTLAND. By Mary 
Hastincs Braptey. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 1929. $2.50. 

(Continued on page 430) 
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The Adventure of Books 


A SELECTION FROM HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY’S JUVENILE LIST 








THE NEW CHAMPLIN 
CYCLOPAEDIA 


Volume III (Art, Literature, and Mythology) 
of CHAMPLIN’S NEW YOUNG FOLKS 
CYCLOPAEDIA, long recognized as the stand- 
ard cyclopedia for children, makes its appear- 
ance this fall. The new volume was prepared 
under the editorship of Lincoln MacVeagh and 
contains hundreds of new articles. 


Illustrated $6.00 
Alread~ published: 
Volume I. Persons. 
Volume II. Places and Events. 


CAPTAIN BIB 


By JOSEF BERGER 


The author has hardly played fair with his prospective readers. He has deliberately taken 
advantage of a well-known weakness of the male human animal of tender years by peopling 
his story with locomotives, fire-engines, submarines, tractors, derricks, and other equally 
fascinating characters. And the crafty illustrator has assisted to make the result almost 


irresistible. 


THE LITTLE SIBERIAN 
~ By L. A. CHARSKAYA 


author of LITTLE 
PRINCESS NINA, Ete. 


Mme. Charskaya is regarded as the 
foremost Russian writer of children’s 
stories and her new book contains 
a wealth of exotic color and health- 
ful adventure. $2.00 











Illustrated. $2.00 


JUMPING JERUSHA 


By PEARLE M. BOYD 
author of MIKE 


Jerusha, the erratic wooden cow, is the heroine of this 
book of nursery adventures for the very young. As in 
MIKE, the illustrations play a fascinating réle in the 
Illustrated. $1.60 


absorbing tale. 


A Revised Edition of the 


HOME BOOK OF VERSE 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Selected and arranged by 
BURTON E. STEVENSON 


This classic anthology of poems for young 
readers has now been revised and brought up to 
date by the addition of almost a hundred pages 
of recent poetry and the inclusion of a number 
of old favorites that were omitted from the 
earlier edition. 


Decorated by Willy Pogany. $3.50 





WITCH PERKINS 


By EVELYN SCOTT 
author of THE WAVE and 


IN THE ENDLESS SANDS 


The versatile author of “The Wave" has here written for young 
people a delightful story of the Old South. 

“An uncommon story cut out of the childhood of a novelist who 
is distinguished for her realism and imaginative power.’—Anne 


Carroll Moore in the N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


PEACOCK PIE 
By WALTER DE LA MARE 


“PEACOCK PIE is the most authentic 
knapsack of fairy gold since ‘The Child's 
Garden of Verses.” °—Christopher Morley. 
Illustrated in color by Cc. LOVAT FRASER, 
$5.00 

Illustrated in black and white by 
W. HEATH ROBINSON, $2.50 


BOB’S HILL BOOKS 
By CHARLES P. BURTON 


This wholesome series for boys has grown 
steadily in popularity and has received the 
enthusiastic approval of libraries and read- 
ing circles as well as of a host of youthful 
readers themselves. The latest addition is 
BOB'S HILL MEETS THE ANDES 





Illustrated. $2.00 


CHRIST LEGENDS 
By SELMA LAGERLOF 


The author, the first woman to receive the Nobel prize 
for literature, is one of the foremost living writers. Her 
beautiful and poetic CHRIST LEGENDS, long a chil- 
dren’s classic, is here issued in a new and attractively 
illustrated edition. $1.75 








A New 
Nautical 
Classic 


FALMOUTH FOR ORDERS 


By A. J. VILLIERS 


Both Lincoln Colcord and William McFee rank this great wind- 


jammer book with “Two Years Before the Mast.’ 


“Published for adults, but a grand book of the sea for boys inter- 
ested in sailing ships..—Anne Carroll Moore in N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. Illustrated. $3.50 


Illustrated. $2.00 


UNDERSTOOD 


BETSY 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD: 


This classic for children has gone through 
fifteen printings and is just as popular as 
ever. It is the beautifully told story of a 
sickly little girl who leaves the city to gain 
health and happiness on a farm. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


THE STORY 


PETER TOLD 
By ELSIE BALL 


Miss Ball has shunned the traditional pie- 
ture of a “pale Galilean,” and has created 
for her yong readers a robust, vigorous 
Jesus. 
“The most direct, simplified life of Christ 
for children that we have come across.” 
—The Saturday Review of Literature. 
Illustrated. $1.75 











The other volumes of the series, $1.75 


HEROES FROM HAKLUYT 


Edited by CHARLES FINGER 


W oodcut Illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White by PAUL HONORE 


The hearty tales from Hakluyt thrill with high adventure 
and belong in the library of every healthy boy and girl. 
There are still available a few copies of the De Luxe 
edition. Regular edition, $4.50 


De Luxe edition of 300 signed copies, boxed, $10.00 


THE PAGEANT 
OF THE PACKETS 
By GARNETT LAIDLAW ESKEW 


Here is the authentic story of that purely American 
phenomenon, the Mississippi steamboat, with its colorful 
and glamorous background that is fast becoming legendary. 
“Hugely entertaining."—Waterways Journal. 
“Simply swell.”—United Press. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


LITTLE DOG READY 


and 


LITTLE DOG READY 


AT HOME 
By MABEL F. STRYKER 


Little Dog Ready is a little dog with a shaggy coat and a 
waggy tail whose adventures can be followed with delight 
by children just learning to read. 

IMustrated. Each, $1.25 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


ONE PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“The most direct, simplified 
life of Christ for children 
that we have come across.” 


The Saturday Review of Literature. 


The STORY 
PETER 
TOLD 


By ELSIE BALL 


(Illustrated by Herman Giesen) 


HE life of Jesus, as Peter is sup- 

posed to have told it and Mark 
to have written it down, is presented 
as a hero story for boys and girls. 


ARK’'S story is simply retold, 
without theological bias. 


“The most beautifully written and 
satisfying story of the kind I have 
ever looked into."—Dr. MERLE N. 
ENGuisH, Methodist Board of Edu- 
cation 


$1.75 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, Ine. 


BOOKS 


Have your name placed 
= on the mailing Fise of 
this famous bookshop. 

Write to Edwin Val- 
: entine Mitchell, Book- 

seller and Publisher, 27 
Lewis Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut, for list of 
his own publications 





The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. Becker, C/o The Saturday Review 


The Mothers in Council, Germantown, 
Pa., ask for a list of books to exhibit dur- 
ing Book Week, showing progress in chil. 
dren’s literature for the year, books suitable 
for Christmas Gifts. 

F I were arranging an ‘exhibit to show, 

within the compass of some fifty volumes, 
the general trend of this season’s publishing 
for boys and girls, emphasizing some of the 
books that compel attention, the list would 
run something like the one that follows. It 
must be borne in mind that though I am 
popularly credited with reading all the books 
there are, new and old and for old and 
young, there are really as many as five that 
have not as yet come under my eye, The 
omission of one of the reader’s special pets 
may perhaps be due to this sad fact. 

I would have a grand time getting to- 
gether the bright volumes for little chil- 
dren, such as the Hungarian reds and yel- 
lows of the Petersham’s “Miki” (Double- 
day, Doran) and Elizabeth Jacobi’s “The 
Adventures of Andris” (Macmillan), writ- 
ten with affection and producing it; they 
convince me that when the Austrian govern- 
ment gave the Pen Club delegates ten-day 
free passes on all their railroads last sum- 
mer, I made a mistake in turning north- 
ward instead of following the Danube to 
3udapest. Look how pretty they are, the 
books for little children: “Karoo the 
Kangaroo,” by Kurt Wiese (Coward-Mc- 
Cann), which somehow seems a book about 
babyhood and motherhood, not just about 
animals. “Little Blacknose,” by Hildegarde 
Hoyt Smith (Harcourt, Brace), which makes 
the first locomotive ever made for the New 
York Central the living creature that every 
child knows a train really is. “Little Black 
Stories for Little White Children,” by Blaise 
Cendrars (Payson & Clarke), bringing to a 
booklover the tingle that comes from find- 
ing that something worth doing has been 
done in precisely the right way: everything 
works together here, the wise jungle tales, 


the bounding, juicy grotesquerie of Pierre 


Pinsard’s woodcuts, the color scheme, and 
the bold black type. “Miss Pert’s Christ- 
mas Tree” (Macmillan), in which the 
delicate distinction of J. Paget-Fredericks’s 
designs in color and in what looks almost 
like type-ornament blend into the story of a 
little girl who is turned into a living Christ- 
mas tree, is an unexpected book for children 
who love the unusual. ‘The Pirate Twins,” 
by William Nicholson (Coward-McCann)— 
you know his “Clever Bill,” of course? and 
Helen Bannerman’s “Little Black Sambo”? 
Well, this is as good as both of them; make 
a note of it asa book to keep. “Sally Gab- 
ble and the Fairies,’ by Miriam Clark 
Potter (Macmillan), in which a woman 
does what every little girl has at some time 
dreamed of doing, sets a trap for a fairy 
and tames it for a pet. It is as tiny as 
Rachel Field’s “Pocket Hankerchief Park” 
(Macmillan), which is about the career of 
a selfmade park that was a vacant lot till 
a merry-go-round, a balloon-seller, and the 
neighborhood adopted it. Everyone knows 
Peggy Bacon’s cats; there is a prize-winner 
in her “Ballad of Tangle Street” (Har- 
court, Brace), illustrated in the spirit that 
made “New Songs for New Voices” famous. 
Every house in this street believes it is the 
only owner of this cat, who is named and 
fed on this basis; the truth is, of course, that 
she owns them all on her own terms. My 
best-beloved cat-book, “Brothers in Fur,” by 
Eliza Orne White, now has a successor that 
I strongly recommend to cattists: “Sally in 
her Fur Coat” (Houghton Mifflin). “Sally’s 
A BC,” by Dugald Stewart Walker (Har- 
court, Brace), is taken from the alphabet on 
the sampler of Sally Tate, who lived in 
Medford, Mass., in 1790; this Mr. Walker 
has embroidered with designs illustrating the 
objects Sally named, in the forms under 
which Sally saw them, “views,” for instance, 
being two captain’s wives scanning the hori- 
zon with telescopes from one of those railed 
platforms around the chimneys of ancient 
houses in New England coastal towns. 
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A New Novel by the Author of “The 
Children” and “The Age of Innocence” 


A story of youth hungering for beauty in America 
today. A rich and complex novel which will take 
its place in the front rank of this distinguished 
novelist’s finest work. 


By 


EDITH WHARTON 


$2.50 at All Booksellers 
This is an Appleton Book 


ction J ear 























D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 32d Street, New York 














“Ttalian Fairy Tales,” by Luigi Capuana 
(Dutton), has the best new fairy-stories in 
years; new as fairy-stories go, of course, 
and altogether new to us, for they have 
just been translated, but they have been 
justly adored by Italian children for fifty 
years. “Animals in Black and White,” a 
series of exquisitely executed woodcuts with 
descriptions by Eric Fitch Dalglish (Mor- 
row), has now reached “Reptiles” and 
“Fishes” in its fifth and sixth volumes. Do 
not shrink from the snakes; you will find 
he has used the decorative possibilities of 
their curves and coils with such success that 
a timid child may safely make their ac- 
quaintance. “A Monkey Tale,” by Hamil- 
ton Williamson (Doubleday, Doran), is a 
hand-lettered story in bright colors from 
which no small child can easily be detached. 
“The Wonder City,” by Lois Lenski 
(Coward-McCann), is New York as it ap- 
pears to two children on a visit. Lois 
Lenski also made the pictures for the new 
Hugh Lofting book, “The Twilight of 
Magic” (Stokes); no, Dr. Dolittle is, for all 
we know, still in the moon; this book is 
quite different but very good. “The Run- 
away Sardine,” by Emma L. Brock (Dou- 
bleday, Doran), is a nonsense story whose 
plot may be inferred from the title; it takes 
place in a French fishing-village and the 
pictures are uproarious. Incredible as it may 
sound, Wanda Gag has actually done it 
again: “The Funny Thing” (Coward-Mc- 
Cann), her new hand-lettered, woodcut il- 
lustrated extravaganza, is even more droll 
than “Millions of Cats,” even if not quite 
so lovable; it is a book that stands out and 
would in any season. So would Elsa Ein- 
gruber’s “Spin Top Spin?” (Macmillan), 
made up of groups of playing children. 
These German babies are putting their whole 
hearts into the job of getting their playing 
done properly; I have kept one of her Ger- 
man picture-books alongside my desk for 
months, just to look at when I feel quite 
tired-out. The only babies I have seen at 
all like these are the adorable infants on 
certain Chinese prints. 

Another book from the German that well 
repays reading is Wilhelm Speyer’s “Gala- 
hads and Pussycats” (Cape-Smith). The 
tertia or sophomore class of a boy’s school, 
at the age when turbulent individualism 
merges easily with gang spirit, learn that all 
the cats of the neighboring village are in 
danger of a peculiarly unpleasant form of 
slaughter as the result of a hydrophobia 
scare. They organize conspiracy and war- 
fare on a grand scale, rescuing the some- 
what battered cats in its process. From 
Bohemia comes one of the most sumptuous 
picture-story-books of the year, Josef 
Kozisek’s “The Magic Flutes” (Longmans, 
Green), a blaze of color and with a broad, 
comfortable humor in the treatment of ani- 
mals in human dress. This book may be 
expensive, but it will wear; all around the 
edge where the worst strain comes unless 
the hands are invariable washed before 
using, there is a broad bright border of blue 
to catch the marks. 

We now approach the borderline age 
where you must go carefully lest the recipi- 
ent of the book think you do not know how 
old he is. I can read an eight-year-old 
book with delight if it is a good one, but 
beware how you give it to a ten-year-old. 
I do not know, however, what age Paul 
Eipper had in mind when he set down his 
sympathetic reports on his long experience 
with animals in zodlogical gardens in “Ani- 
mals Looking at You” (Viking). It is gen- 
erally taken as a children’s book and may 
well be used as one, but these marvellous 
photographs and life impressions belong to 
anyone who loves life or marvels at it— 
and marveling at life is one of the things 
that comes with years. “A Child’s Geog- 
raphy of the World,” by V. M. Hillyer 
(Century), takes in the same large audience 
as his “Child’s History of the World,” and 
is to my mind quite as much needed as 
this famous earlier work, Geography in 
many cases must be rescued from its text- 
books, and Mr. Hillyer gets ahead of the 
text-book altogether. 

Now comes a remarkable story, Rachel 
Field’s “Hitty: Her First Hundred Years” 
(Macmillan). It will last if anything in 
this year’s list will; possibly as long as the 
heroine, a doll who was made out of ash- 
wood in Maine a century ago, and who now 
—after adventures that involvé shipwreck, 
being an idol in heathen temple, going into 
New York society, and capitulating to the 
charm of Mr. Dickens—is taking 4 
temporary rest in a New York curio shop. 
Ella Young’s “The Tangle-Coated Horse” 
(Longmans, Green) is so lovely to look at 
with its beautiful print and black-and-white 
pictures, that you are almost surprised to 
find it even better to read, unless, of course, 
you have read Ella Young’s “Wonder- 
Smith and His Sons” and know her magic 

(Continued on page 422) 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Catalogue just issued— 
Free oa Request. 

“All of us whe leve books, inside and 
eut, are and will ever be in debt te 
Themas Bird Mosker.” 

A. Edward Newton. 
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with words. “Three in the Moon,” by 
Jacques Dobey (Knopf), is another of the 
books that quite dazzle the eye with its 
loveliness of appearance; the print alone 
makes it a prize, even if it had not 
Arzibasheff’s red and black decorations, but 
I wonder whether it will take the fancy of 
the age likely to get it for a Christmas 
present; its romance may seem to them 
grown-up and foreign. But then, you 
never can tell about that age. At this writ- 
ing I have seen Eunice Tietjen’s “Antar” 
(Coward-McCann) only in proofs, but even 
so much has convinced me that it is a book 
by all means to have; an ageless Oriental 
romance, patiently and sympathetically re- 
traced and retold by a poet who is also a 
scholar, with plenty of violent action and 
one of the great heroes of literature; that 
ought to do for the teens, boy or girl. 

Let us round up some of the stories for 
this time of life and see which of them 
have “something in them” that makes them 


Magellan’s first stormy voyage. ‘Susanna 
and Tristram,” by Marjorie Hill Allee 
(Houghton Mifflin), is about the eighteen- 
fifties in the Middle West, and the excite- 
ments of the days of the Underground Rail- 
way. “The Jumping-Off Place,” by Marion 
Hurd McNeely (Longmans, Green), is a 
family taking up land in the Dakotas and 
keeping up their spirits and yours. “Joscelyn 
of the Forts,” by Gertrude Crownfield 
(Dutton), is to be owned by all who live 
around Lake George, Albany, or the coun- 
try of Ticonderoga, or who like good 
stories of the time of Montcalm and Aber- 
crombie. “Witch Perkins,” by Evelyn 
Scott (Holt), I could have put with the 
little folks because the two heroines are re- 
spectively six and seven, but I read it with 
unflagging amusement; it is in old Ken- 
tucky, where witches were still within the 
bounds of possibility, especially if you were 
a little girl with a well-working imagina- 
tion, I will keep on the lookout to see if 
little girls take to this book; at the mo- 
ment it seems to me that older readers will 
really get the best of it. “The Whirl- 


wind,” by William Stearns Davis (Mac- 
millan), is a grown-up novel of the French 
Revolution that young people will like; an- 


worth rereading. “Courageous Companions,” 
by Charles J. Finger (Longmans, Green), 
is literature, and it is also a rattling good 
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’s Vision,’ ete,, has written a novel 
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The story of Toby, more widely known as Major 
Wilfrid Tobin Boyle, and of his three cousins, 
all partners in a common wild adventure and all 
descendants of a buccaneering, piratical old sea 
captain commonly called ‘““The Ancestor.” A brisk, 
lively tale of a treasure hunt under tropic skies, a 
story filled with romance. $2.50 
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A thrilling story of adventure and fortitude 


The Story of His Last Expedition 
By Mary L. Jobe Akeley 


The story of the last and most important expedition of 
one of the foremost present-day explorers, written by 
his wife and companion. A magnificent picture of the 
struggle of the game herds of Africa against the onrush 
of civilization. Thrilling stories of the search for un- 
usual specimens. Detailed description of life on safari. 
A vivid, moving recital of a great scientist’s adventures 
among the wild life of the land he loved. Illustrated. 

$5.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York 








(Longmans, Green), “The Beckoning 
Road,” by Caroline Dale Snedeker (Double- 
day, Doran) is an admirable novel of 
Robert Owen’s altrurian settlement in the 
old Middle West. “You Make Your Own 
Luck” (Longmans, Green) and “Virginia’s 
Bandit” (Houghton Mifflin), are Elsie 
Singmaster’s books for girls in the older 
teens, safe choices; “The Lost King,” by 
Helen Coale Crewe (Century), is the re- 
turn of Odysseus as it concerned a Greek 
boy and girl. ‘“War-Paint and Powder- 
Horn,” by Vernon Quinn (Stokes), is the 
story of the old Santa Fé Trail. 

As for “Mr. Hermit Crab,” by Mimsy 
Rhys (Macmillan), it is a real gem. I care 
very little for books written by children 
and this was done when the author was 
thirteen years old, living in England—she 
now lives in this country. But it is so 
delicious a result of a child’s insatiable in- 
terest in the love-affairs of grown-ups (Mr. 
Hermit Crab is a young man), and the 
Victorian atmosphere is so unfailingly 
touched off, that I found it absorbing. As 
for “Love Comes Riding,” an anthology by 
Helen Ferris (Harcourt, Brace), it is by far 
the best collection of love stories that I have 
seen, and this is a type of anthology often 
attempted. 

Having turned the corner into non-fiction, 
it remains to point out certain distinctive 
books that tell how to make or to do before 
these begin, pay a tribute of gratitude to the 
best book on crafts and craftsmen that has 
yet been given to children, “The Goldsmith 
of Florence,” by Katharine Gibson of the 
Cleveland Art Museum (Macmillan). It is 
deeply moving in its spirit, its information 
is sound, and its pictures are little less than 
magnificent. This is one of the selections 
of the Junior Literary Guild: in my ambi- 
tion to read every recent book written for 
boys and girls I have lately read little else, 
not even the publicity of this organization, 
and was much interested to find how many 
of the books I had double-starred were on 
their list of choices. Books for the hands 
as well as the head include “Things Any 
Boy Can Make” (Century), which comes 
before the tool-using age and will keep any 
boy busy for hours: “300 Things for a Boy 
to Make,” by A. C. Horth (Lippincott), 
which calls for a carpentry set and was en- 
thusiastically received by a boy of my ac- 
quaintance in London this summer, who is 
now making things for Christmas out of it; 
“Marionettes,” by Edith Ackley (Stokes), 
a really easy book; “Patty Pans,” by Flor- 
ence La Ganke (Little, Brown), a cook 
book with positively fool-proof directions; 
now that I have a real apartment once more 
I think I will cook through it and mark 
results, ‘When Susy Sews,” by Helen Perry 
Curtis (Macmillan), is the best book there 
is for giving a girl an idea of new methods 
of rapid sewing with good-looking results. 
“Singing Time,” by Satis Coleman and 
Alice Thorn (Day), is a set of very short, 
very easy songs for home or kindergarten, 
with accompaniments easy enough for 
mother to play—with one finger if neces- 
sary. Add “Building a Model Railroad,” 
by Albert S. Coolidge (Macmillan), for 
boys in advanced stages of train-fever, and 
“The Book of Airplanes,” by Lieuts. Ise- 
man and Taylor (Oxford University Press), 
an excellent popular history of aviation. 

The most important improvement that has 
taken place in young people’s books in re- 
cent years is in biography; here the books 
are often better than for elders. I cannot 
see how the life of Madame Roland, “A 
Daughter of the Seine,” by Jeannette Eaton 
(Harper), could be better done; it is true 
to the character and to the time in a de- 
gree that makes absorbing reading. I fin- 
ished Helen Nicolay’s “Andrew Jackson, the 
Fighting President” (Century) with the 
sense that I was on good terms with a 
surprising personality. Bellamy Partridge’s 
“Amundsen” (Stokes) is a thrilling record 
of a great life-story. There is an excel- 
lent “Boy’s Life of Kit Carson,” by Flora 
Warren Seymour (Century), and one of 
William Penn, “The Boy Who Dared,” by 
Mary H. Wade (Appleton). Archer Wal- 
lace’s “Boys Who Made Good” (Doubleday, 
Doran) is better than the customary biog- 
raphical sketches of men who have “made 
good,” and the successes it describes seem 
worth making, which is more than I can 
say for most of the adult eulogies of suc- 
cess. Another recent development is in pooks 
of travel: Palle Huld, the fifteen-year-old 
boy sent by the Danish newspaper Politiken 
to cut Phileas Fogg’s record as nearly in 
two as might be, has given the world a 
record of resourcefulness in “A Boy Scout 
Around the World” (Coward-McCann). 
Harry Franck has opened China to boys 
through a boy’s story, “Marco Polo Junior” 
(Century), and a story for girls, “Sally in 
South Africa,” by Gulielma Orr and Hen- 
rietta Schiel (Century), does the same for 
this section with a mystery story thrown in. 
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New Books That Will Delight Children 
of Every Age This Christmas* 


*Do you realize that you have 
only 6 weeks now? 





A CLASSIC OF MYSTERY AND ROMANCE 


PETER SCHLEMIHL 


The Story of the Man Who Sold 
His Shadow. With Woodcuts 
by JOHN GINCANO 
Foreword 4yWILLY POGANY 


One of the great romances 
of childhood — Peter 
Schlemihl stands with Gul- 
liver’s Travels and Robinson 
Crusoe as an essential part 
of every child’s cultural 
education. Fortunate the 
boy or girl who first meets 
Peter in this delightfully 
illustrated edition! 35 wood- 
cuts. Green cloth, gold-let- 
tered, 7% by 10 inches. 
Price, $2.00. 






















The PERFECT ZOO sy ELEANOR FARJEON vA e 


Illustrated with colored photographs 









A NEW APPRECIATION OF BEAUTY 





THRILLS AND ADVENTURES FOR Boys 


PILOTS’ LUCK 


Aviation Drawings 
by CLAYTON KNIGHT 


Text by Famous War Fliers 


A “boy’s book”’ in a thou- 
sand, Pages of action pic- 
tures—many in vivid color 
—depicting daring feats 
of great War aces—breath- 
taking text—excerpts by 
FLOYD GIBBONS, NORMAN S. 
HALL, ELLIOTT WHITE 
SPRINGS and CAPTAIN A. ROY 
BROWN. 4 color plates, 19 full- 
page’drawings. Blue cloth, 
illustrated cover. 8 by 12) 
inches. Price, $2.00. / 









by KATY KRUSE 





Peter the Teddy Bear and Betty the Fluffy Terricr and 





Pat the plush Bulldog (who are really children in dis- Creary DY, the f Pop . 
guise) meet the most surprising adventures in their search pp oreh €S in ‘ 
\\ for the Green-headed Beetle. 12 color plates. Red cloth, ate 9 book t 
\ illustrated cover, g by 1014 inches. Price, $2.00. er, 64g 
{ , \ C a) 
“a a 
are “ove ° . ° ° 
avert ated © You will find all of these wonderful Christmas books for children of all ages in 
th ilt Ast 
uv 


the Children’s Section of your Department Store, or your favorite Bookseller's. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY ot Publishers “te 
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Washington Square 





“- Philadelphia 
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charming 
mew 
BOOKS 
for 


SCOTTIE 


By 
M. Benson Walker 


The true story of a 
dog—a Scotch collie 
who went to the 
World War. Illus- 
trated in color. $2.00 





STRANGE BIRDS AT THE ZOO 
By Julia T. E. Stoddart 


Grandfather Peacock, it is, who introduces us to many queer 
but delightful feathered friends. Illustrated in color and line. 


$1.50 
IN THE SWISS MOUNTAINS 
By Johanna Spyri, author of “Heidi” 
Three of the best shorter stories of this best loved writer— 
“Ehel,” “Fairy of Intra,” and “Happy Heribli.” Illustrated in 
color. $1.50 
BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE ALPS 
By Johanna Spyri 

Another group of three delightful tales—“Jorli,” “Lauri,” and 
“Eveli.” Large type. Illustrated in color. $1.50 


PIONEER THE WONDERFUL STORY OF SCIENCE 
By Inez N. McFee 


HEROES ; : : 
Here in one informing volume are the stories of the Stars, the 
By Earth, Plants, Animals, Sound, Heat, Light, Electricity and 
J. Walker McSpadden Chemistry and Man himself. Profusely illustrated. $2.50 


The BOOK of ANIMAL TALES 
By Stephen Southwold 


Fabulous monsters as well as familiar animal 
friends take part in these engrossing stories. 
Illustrated in color and line. $2.50 


THE STAY-AT-HOME-BIRDS 


By Mae Norton Morris 
Children will meet here the birds of the win- 
tertime—the Nuthatches, Woodpeckers, Jays 
and others in a noisy, happy group. — Illus- 
trated in color and line. $1.50 


CROWELL CO. 


A companion book 
to the popular “In- 
dian Heroes” and 
just as chockful of 
adventure and 
romance, yet closely 

founded on fact. ¢ 
I}lustrated in color 
and half-tone. $2.00 


Send for Fall 


Catalogue. 


393 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


THOMAS Y. 





A great poet 
tells children 
the Greatest Story 


NLY a writer of genius, work- 
O ing with deep sincerity and 
at the height of his powers, is 
capable of clarifying the Bible 
for children without debasing its 
coinage. Walter dela Mare is such 
a writer, and he has succeeded. 
“Preserving all the rhythm and 
dignity of the King James version, 
de la Mare has invested his stories 





Joseph 


with a wealth of pictorial detail and imagery which makes 
them live in a new way.”—AnneE Carrot Moore, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 

“Superbly done.”—Mary GranaM Bonner, N. Y. Sun. 


FROM 
THE 


STORIES BIBLE 
Walter de la Mare 


Illustrated in color by Tuzopore Napajen _— Price $3.50 
COSMOPOLITAN BOOK CORPORATION 





Books For Little People 


Reviewed by ELIZABETH WOODBRIDGE 


RA-FALITY is hard to define, but we all 

know a real book when we meet one, 
just as we know a real person or a real 
fairy. And we all want our children to 
meet this kind of books—and people—and 
fairies. 

“Tilly-Tod” is a real book, though a 
little one, for little people. It has the reality 
of a sunny garret, where children love to 
peer, and ask questions. Any eight-year-old 
will love to peer into it and find out about 
Tilly-Tod, the little Quaker twins, who 
wore “pantalettes,” went to “friends? meet- 
ing,” and who wore their very best dresses 
to their Aunt Lydia’s Quaker wedding. 

“David and the Bear Man” is a real book, 
too. Any ten-year-old boy who gets a 
chance to go off, as David did, with a bear 
and a Bear Man like this one, had jolly 
well better go. And the next best thing 
will be to read about it. The Bear Man 
isn’t, of course, really a Bear Man, but a 
young college fellow who bought the bear 
to save him from a brutal master. He is 
just the sort of fellow we all know, neither 
a sissy nor a paper hero, kind and humorous 
and straight,—just the fellow any ten-year- 
old boy would adore—to his eternal salva- 
tion. Success to the tale! 

And the realest kind of real book is “Mr. 
Hermit Crab.” But—a children’s book? It 
was, to be sure, written by Mimpsy Rhys 
when she was fourteen, but does that prove 
that girls of fourteen will read it? I fancy 
they will hardly be up to its caustic analysis, 
its wise and humorous appraisal of human 
frailties, from those of the irreproachable 
governess to those of the young author her- 
self. Yet some of them will enter into and 
love the tumult of make-believe which she 
creates as she drags her bosom friend, 
Louisa, from one adventure to another. The 
book is, no doubt, a literary curiosity, and 
worth anybody’s reading. Moreover, as a 
piece of ironic, near-burlesque narrative, it 
is amazing. If Miss Rhys, with her mature 
powers, can do something proportionately 
amazing, she will indeed hold our attention. 

“Young Architects” is another book that 
will set adults to thinking while it appeals 
to the more active-minded among our chil- 
dren, Its plan is an interesting one. It is 
to give us a glimpse of the typical houses 
Americans have lived in, from pioneer days 
to this year of grace 1920, and to give it 
from the viewpoint of the children who 
lived in them. It is not a history of Amer- 
ican architecture. It is an attempt to call 
attention to the changes in the American 
home as expressed in its shell, the house. 

It is a far cry from the little frame house 
of 1680, built round its great central chim- 
ney, to the modern apartment in a New 
York skyscraper. It is a far cry, too, from 
twelve-year-old Ann Newcomb, of Guild- 
ford, Connecticut, climbing out of the big 
roped bed before dawn, to dress the three 
younger children, get breakfast, and hold the 
baby to Peggy Lou, also twelve years old, 
whirling up in her daddy’s green and gold 
car, after school, luncheon, and dancing 
school, to meet her mother and help choose 
the new apartment. Ann Newcomb was 
moving, on that great day, from a one-room 
log house to a four-room frame house built 
by her father and brother. Peggy Lou was 
moving from one apartment, where their 
neighbors were socially undesirable, to an- 
other, a “furnished simplex,” on the twen- 
tieth floor, and she points out to her mother, 
whom she calls Clarice, that it doesn’t matter 
much anyway, since most of their year is 
spent at Palm Beach or Bar Harbor. 


Considering the extreme difficulties of the 
plan, the book is well done. The author is 
trying to ride two horses at once, and horses 
of very different build and gait. And so it 


is not a book on architecture, nor yet a 


TILLY-TOD. By EvizaBerH JANET Gray. 
Illustrated by Mary HAMILTON FRYE. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1929. $1.50. 

DAVID AND THE BEAR MAN. By Mar- 
GARET ASHMUN, Illustrated by ROBERT 

New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1929. $2. 

MR. HERMIT CRAB. By Mimpsy Ruys. 
Introduced by Mary ELiIzaBETH Bar- 

Illustrated by HELEN SEWELL. 


CROWTHER, 


NICLE, 


$2.25. 


The same. 


THE YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By Katua- 


Illustrated by 
New York: 
1929. $3. 


RINE STANLEY-BROWN, 
RUDOLPH STANLEY-BROWN, 
Harper & Brothers. 


story book. But it leaves one wanting more 
—more about Ann and Peggy Lou and the 
rest, and more about their houses. So I 
think we must call it a success in a new 


field. 

















Verses for Small Folk 


CHIMNEY CORNER POEMS. Selected by 
VERIONICA S. HUTCHINSON. Drawings by 
Lois LENSK! Milton, Balch. 1929. $2.50. 


SINGING TIME, By Satis N, COLEMAN 
and ALicE G. THORN. Illustrated by 
RutrH HAmsBipGE. New York: John Day. 


1929. $2.50. 

PUDDIN’ AN’ PIE, Written and illustrated 
by Jimmy CarrHwaiTe, New York: 
Harper & Bros, 1929. $2. 

Reviewed by JEAN WHEELER 


ws HIMNEY CORNER POEMS?” will be 
an attractive Christmas present with 
its effective paper cover in navy blue and red 
and white designed by Lois Lenski. The 
poems in the anthology are intelligently 
chosen for the youngest generation of read- 
ers. They are mostly old anonymous favor- 
ites and fresh modern poems. There’s noth- 
ing stereotyped about Miss Hutchinson’s 
choices. She does well. But we do not like 
Lois Lenski’s illustrations inside the cover. 
The colored ones are watery and the space is 
cluttered with intricute details that are be- 
yond a child’s powers of concentration. 

In illustrating “Singing Time” Ruth 
Hambidge shows a much better method of 
filling space, both from the child’s and the 
artist’s standpoint. She does it by the ar- 
rangement of masses, restrainedly and with 
a nice care for design. ‘The result is that 
the pages of this song book for young chil- 
dren are charming with their gray, and 
tangerine (to match the cover) and biscuit 
tones. The authors of the book are active 
in music and kindergarten work in connec- 
tion with the Lincoln and Horace Mann 
schools, and their rhymes show that they 
know how utterly simple and repetitive chil- 
dren of four or five like them. The piano 
accompaniments are sometimes just the 
melody played in soft unison by both hands 
and sometimes somewhat more intricate. I 
should think children learning to play 
would be kept happy just by looking at those 
pictures! 

“Puddin’ an’ Pie” is by Jimmy Garth- 
waite who wrote “Bread an’ Jam” last year. 
Often it seems as if the verses were more 
from the adult viewpoint than from the 
child’s. But they are not oxnoxiously so. 
There’s not much humor in it or charm, but 
it is a fairly successful volume. The illus- 
trations are much more in key with the text 
here than they are in “Chimney Corner 
Poems” which includes some of the master- 
pieces of literature. One can forgive a 
banal drawing of a child more easily if it 
comes after a poem of Jimmy Garthwaite’s 
than after one by Blake. But there are some 
drawings in “Puddin’ an’ Pie” too animated 
to be called banal. 





SHORT POEMS FOR SHORT PEOPLE. 
By ALIcIA AsPINWALL, Dutton. 1929. 
Years ago, Mrs. Aspinwall wrote some 

delightful “Short Stories for Short People” 

that have been much enjoyed ever since. 

Now, for another generation of short peo- 

ple, the devoted Grandmother has written 

these short poems. Nor has she forgotten 
in the intervening years, what immediately 
concerns and interests the very short ones; 
she has produced a volume of little verses 
and jingles that will charm and amuse them. 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
MACRAE « SMITH » COMPANY ~ Publishers * Philadelphia 








SONS OF 
SEVEN 
CITIES 


by RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


This unusual book contains the adven- 
tures of seven stalwart young men dur- 
ing periods of change in seven of our great 
cities. Boston, in 1776, New York under 
Peter Stuyvesant; Philadelphia when 
William Penn was alive ; Chicago in 1833; 
New Orleans during the steamboat days; 
San Francisco in the gold rush and 
Washington during the Civil War are the 
scenes of the stories. The historical facts 
are accurate; the stories are exciting and 
typic cal. Illustrated with maps of the 


cities in color, and black and 
a decorations. ‘ - Se 00 
By the Same Author 


HISTORIC AIRSHIPS 


Introduction by 
Comm. RICHARD E. BYRD 


HISTORIC SHIPS 


The Romance of Ships 
and the Sea 


HISTORIC RAILROADS 


The Epic of Travel 
on Land 


Illustrated in Color b, 
MANNING deV. LEE. Boxed. 
Each $4.00 





FOLK TALES OF 


BRITTANY 


by ELSIE MASSON 


In a book specially designed and 
illustrated by Thornton Oakley, 
oneof America’sleading artists, 
these folk tales, some never 
before written down, make 

one of the most beauti- 

ful and unusual gift 

books of 


the season. $ 3 .00 
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DEEP WATER 





Edited by Uniform with 
OLIVER G. FRONTIER 
SWAN DAYS 


The story of American men and ships from 1700 to 1860. Whalers from 
Nantucket — Clippers rounding the Horn—Buccaneer schooners attacking 
merchantmen—The Black Ball Packets — Sea fights and the Gloucester Fisher- 
men—Stories, articles and true accounts by famous authors. Illustrated from 
paintings in color by N. C. Wyeth, Frank E. Schoonover, Stanley M. Arthurs, 
Charles Hargens, Manning deV. Lee. 100 Illustrations in black and 

white. 512 pages. Boxed . .. . 2 © © « ¢ « « _ $5. 00 


FRONTIER DAYS 


The story of the West from 1800 to 1900. Cowboys, Rangers, Indians, Desper- 
adoes, Homesteaders. Illustrated in color by Frank E. Schoonover $5 00 
and others. 100 Black and White Illustrations. 512 pages. Boxed 


by IRVIN ANTHONY— Author of DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS 


PADDLE WHEELS AND PISTOLS Ay 


courageous explorers; of keen-eyed pioneers daring the great river in flat-boats and 
keel-boats; of gamblers, pilots, stevedores, planters, sailors and adventurers. The 
spectacular steamboat races and famous boats, the Robert E. Lee; the Natchez and 
the J. M. White, fastest and proudest steamer on the river. Illustrated in color by 
Manning deV. Lee and in black and white by Lyle Justis. Similar format 

to ‘“‘Historic Airships.’”’ Boxed . . . . . 6 © © «© © © © « 


The glorious story of the Mississippi River! The story of swaggering river-men; of _¢ 
4 










RIDERS 


of the 


WINDS 


bv EDWARD SHENTON 


Epics of the air! The great flights by 
airplane and dirigible from the reckless ad- 
venture of Hawkes and Grieve to the flights 
of The Yellow Bird, the Pathfinder and the 
sensational voyages of the Graf Zeppelin. 





16 full-page illustrations in color, maps and black 
and white drawings by the author . . .. . $2.50 


AN ALPHABET OF AVIATION 


by PAUL JONES Ilustrated by EDWARD SHENTON 


By means of this book all types of line can be readily distinguished; and 
the fundamentals of flying are ret ained, hee! owe in or 
diagrams and text. . . .. « $2. 00 


GOLD! 


by EDWIN L. SABIN ° 


The romantic tale of the search for gold. 
Golden Mexico where Cortez and his 
Conquistadores fought for the wealth of 
the Aztecs;Golden Peru and theincredible 
adventures of Pizarro; the Gilded King, 
luring men on; the search for El Dorado; 
the Seven Golden Cities of Myth and 
Terror; the Sands of Gold, when the 
hordes of prospectors rushed west in 749; 
the Golden Mountain of Pike’s Peak, 
Desert Gold, and Frozen Gold are 
tales more thrilling than fiction. Mlus- 


—.. ee. ee : $2.50 
SOUTH FROM 
HUDSON BAY 


by E. C. BRILL 
Author of RED RIVER TRAIL, etc. 


Across the sea, Swiss and French settlers 
came to the Red River district. Through 
hardships of all kinds they struggled to 
live in a new world, Here is the story of 
three boys who shared these adventures. 
Jacket and frontispiece by Frank E. 


iy Sane Sever. $1.75 
THE JADE NECKLACE 


by PEMBERTON GINTHER 
Author of the SECRET STAIR 


A new mystery story for girls more baf- 
fling than THESECRETSTAIR, which the 
Boston Transcript called one of the best 
mystery stories ever published. THE JADE 
NECKLACE brings with it terror and 
danger, but a girl’s courage solves the 


mystery. Illustrated —* the _ $1. 75 


author 


Bee 





$4.00 


THE KITTEN THAT 
GREW TOO FAT 


By CLARA V. WINLOW 
A book for younger children. An 
amusing and ingenious story of a 
kitten that had too much to 
eat and too little to do; a 
remarkable kitten who saved 
the King’s silver and then 
ran away to happiness with 
a little girl who tended 
sunflowers in an old 
garden. Illustrated 
with silhouettes 


$1.50 


and color by 
Inez Hogan. 
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to the Poles by ice and over one by air in a 
volume‘ which is content not to flatter. This 
life impressively reveals the study and prep- 
arations which lie behind the labor of mod- 
ern exploration. Mr, Patridge’s picture of 
a genius’s patience, and petulance, is en- 
grossing. He has the advantage of a life- 
story which grew constantly more pictures- 
que, through the misadventures of the 
Northwest Passage, the conquest of the 
South Pole, the flight in the Norge, to the 
dramatic decision to go to the rescue of the 
hero’s bitterest enemy, Nobile. 

Mr. Masters has tapped a less familiar 


Some Fact and Some Fiction 


By T. Morris LoncstrRETH 
ber of the engineering firm and writes from 
world and all its works can find guides, first-hand experience of the jungle. Snakes, 
handbooks, examples, incentives, in every storms, fever, and inimical Indians make 
book-list. Here are half a dozen roads to this remote adventure even more difficult. 
Vividness marks the writing. Here is danger- 
ous living indeed. 
From the equator to the North Pole, next, 
with Bob Bartlett in command and an in- 


HE boy who wants to discover the 


nterest, and the first is sign-boarded by 
Harry Franck, one of the planet’s indefatig- 
able travellers. It leads into the real China, 
and not only to Shanghai and Canton but to 
the Great Wall, up the 11,000 foot stone timate friend of his, Mr. Fitzhugh Green, 
stairway to Omeishan, among the bandits of at the typewriter. In these pages’ one learns 
The the steps to mastery of the sea: grow up in topic, the salvage of treasure-ships from 
the Newfoundland sealing fleet, take com- the bottom of the sea. $25,000,000 is lost 
mand of a schooner at seventeen, tramp the each year on the coast of Britain alone. 
Calculations as to the wealth which has ac- 
cumulated in the yellow sands since Cxsar 
lived are left to someone else. It is enough 
to lure men to superherculean efforts. For 
five years they tried to raise the Laurentic off 
Malin Head. Since 1799 spasmodic at- 
tempts to raise H. M. S. Lutine have gone 
on, in vain. Here is treasure-hunting be- 
yond the imagination of novelists, and Mr. 
Masters’s book has actually instigated an 
amateur to start raising the $200,000,000 


Hunan, into the President’s palace. 
book’ has several virtues: it is patently true, 
t reveals a land which in many ways seems 
queerer than Alice’s, it shows the way to 
travel, and it is a help toward comprehen- 
on of probably the stupidest, but potentially 


seven seas with cargoes as varied as in the 
Masefield poem, be cast on rockbound coasts, 
escape from shipwrecks twelve, take Peary 
to the Pole, thew call yourself a mariner. 
Mr. Green, who has eluded ice-packs him- 
self, builds up a skipper at once hardy and 
sensitive, humorous and stern, and certainly 
miles up every inch a man. Nobody can lay down 
the book without wishing Captain Bartlett 
luck on the new voyages he is planning. 
The next turn is with Roald Amundsen 


the most powerful, } ople on the globe. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the value of 
this two-year fruit of Mr. Franck’s sojourn 
n this land of transition. 

The next book’ takes us 1700 
the Amazon and Madeira rivers, in Brazil, 
to the railroad being built around some 
Mrs. Jekyll is the wife of a mem- 


rapids. 








——Like twelve flashes of lightning 
across the pages of history 


the INCOMPARABLE BOLITHO 
presents | WELVE AGAINST the GODS 


“The Incomparable BOLITHO,” as 
Alexander Woollcott named the au- 
thor of “Twelve Against the Gods,” 
wrote his first foreign dispatches for 
the New York World six years ago. 
Since that time an increasingly ardent 
following* has enjoyed and praised 
two books, “Leviathan” and “Murder 
for Profit,’.and his all too infrequent 
columns of “swirling and eddying 
prose.” He has been newsboy, la- 
borer, honor student, even candidate 
for the Moslem priesthood, infantry- 
man, cavalryman, bomber, liaison 
officer tothe French press at the 
peace conference and finally Paris 
correspondent for fhe 
Sen Manchester Guardian. 


*including Christo- 
pher Morley, Hey- 
woed Broun, Alex- 
ander Woollcott, 
Frank Crownin- 
shield, Herbert 
Bayard Swope, 

ne Walter Lippmann, 
c pi Laurence Stallings, 


’ Deems Taylor. 


“The incomparable Bolitho” reveals, 
with passionate detachment, the un- 
censored lives of the world’s greatest 
adventurers—the men and women who 
dared to live their dreams. 






















ROM the peak of a far-ranging knowledge of the 
world and men WILLIAM BOLITHO scans the earth for 
giants, and portrays the twelve trail-blazers, home- 

wreckers, empire-builders and disturbers of the peace 
who best represent to him the true spirit of Adventure. 
And then, by examining these uninhibited adven- 
turers—ancient and modern—his mind has contrived a 
technique —a specification for Adventure itself! To 
trace its implications through the lives of his twelve 
vividly-sketched personalities leads the reader to levels 
of fascination beyond the reach of all but the greates 
romantic writers—yet each sketch-portrait 
is founded upon veritable history. In. 
“Twelve Against the Gods,” WILLIAM BOLITHO ,2¢ 


develops an original pattern of biography. - 























ns “Twelve Against the Gods’’, 
illustrated with portraits 
and sketches, in a hand- 
some octavo volume of 351 
pages, is now on sale at all 

bookstores. Price $4.00 






The Story of : 2 
Adventure | 


TWELVE. 







AGA i N Ss } his AyByly & tne ene sanectunmer TWELVE 
SIMON and SCHUSTER AGAINST THE GODS 
T oy a co Oo D “ Publishers - 37 W. 57th St. - New York Check one(] Enclosed find $4.00 
of these _) Send C. O. D. 


By WILLIAM BOLITHO 








German fleet sunk at Scapa Flow. Boys are 
warned not to be carried off by these fas- 
cinating pages unless they have lots of 
pocket-money. 

Mr. Reeves has been too eager to com- 
municate the on-rush of progress in aviation 
to make literature, but his journalism* is ab- 
sorbing. He takes us for a ride on the 
“Lindbergh Limited” across the continent. 
We follow the Lindbergh circle around 
Central America. We learn plane-building 
and air-mapping and how to select an air- 
port, We find out how to get a job in a 
new profession. We hear that Harry Gug- 
genheim will consider that he has failed if 
he cannot bring two hundred million dol- 
lars into aviation. If a book like this, if 
books like these, don’t put the spark to the 
dynamite of ambition in a boy’s make-up, 
something must be damp. 

One advantage of the pressure on the 
juvenile field is the necessity to be various. 
Sincerity would have hunted for new themes 
anyway, but now the merely methodical 
have to hump themselves, forsake their be- 
loved series, which now only scatteringly 
continue, and search for subjects wearing at 
least some aspect of novelty. For instance 
here are seven books, not very striking, most 
of them, but at least as different as the 
courses at a dinner. Of this meal the piéce 
de résistance is “The Second Mate of the 
Myradale,” the story of a young officer 
who failed when raised too suddenly to the 
command of his vessel, and who retrieved 
himself when acute danger sheared life of 
its veil of safety. The first part of the tale 
breathes an atmosphere unusual in a juve- 
nile. There is a fine leisure, a portentous 
thickening of clouds scarcely seen, which 
makes the rough crew most happily credible 
and the ensuing events real. One feels a 
genuine concern for Jim. Had the growth 
of dismay and suspicion been carried over 
into the chapters of climax Mr. Lesterman 
would have had a notable book of adven- 
ture, But plot begins to pull the strings and 
one realizes it is a story again. Boys, how- 
ever, will not quibble over the details of ex- 
citement. Mr. Lesterman’s prose is effec- 
tive, and the feeling of the tale is, by a rare 
exception, enhanced through the imaginative 
excellence of Mr. Rowland Hilder’s pen and 
ink drawings, twenty-nine in number. 

Miss Price’s “Luck of Glenlorn” illus- 
trates the range of contrast commented upon. 
Instead of the Pacific islands, we are in 
northern Scotland. The conflict lies, not 
between cannibals and a boy, but between a 
young American with a sense of humor and 
two clans of Scotsmen largely without. A 
feud is being carried on, chiefly to please 
Lady Macmoriar, whom age and loss of kin 
have rendered more than a little mad, The 
hero, divided between loyalty to the inher- 
ited nonsense and friendship to his foe, is in 
a trying position. From it, Miss Price ex- 
tricates him with much tenderness and con- 
siderable skill. The use of plain American 
sanity as a measuring stick is very amusing. 
The book is such good reading that one 
loses sight of the substructure of local 
knowledge which has made it plausible. 

Plausibility, which is mainly the offspring 
of patience and good sense, is lacking in 
“The Builder of the Dam.” Ricky con- 
tracts to build a dam for $5,000, the lowest 
adult contractor bidding $9,000. Most of 
the conceivable misfortunes ensue. But Ricky 
employs boy scouts. By doing “good turns” 
en masse, by detecting the villain before ir- 
retrievable damage is done, the job is con- 
cluded and Ricky finds a berth with the 
company that once disdained him. Once 
more loyalty and pluck and ambition and 
the other virtues are harnessed up for dray- 
horses to pull a book to market. And 
knowing all this, one desires to read to the 
end. That is Mr. Heyliger’s strength. He 
concocts stories that charm and arrest in 


*MARCO POLO, JUNIOR. By Harry A. 
Franck. New York: The Century Co. 1929. 


$2 

?TWO BOYS IN SOUTH AMERICAN JUN- 
GLES. By Grace B. Jexytr. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1929. $1.75. 

* BOB BARTLETT, MASTER MARINER. By 
Firznucn Green. New York: Putnam Sons. 
1929. $1.75. 

*AMUNDSEN, THE SPLENDID NORSE- 
MAN. By Berramy Partripce. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes. 1929. $2.50. 

°“THE BOYS’ BOOK OF SALVAGE. By 
Davin Master. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 1929. $2. 

° LINDBERGH FLIES ON. By Eart REEVES. 
New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 1929- 
$2. 

*THE SECOND MATE OF THE MYRA- 
DALE. By Joun Lesterman. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1929. $2. 

*THE LUCK OF GLENLORN. By EpiTx 
BaLuinGerR Price. New York: The Century 
Co. 1929. $1.75. 

° THE BUILDER OF THE DAM. By Wi1t1AM 
Heyuiicer. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 
1929. $1.75. 

(Continued on next page) 
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d Fiction}? 
Fact and Fiction$, 
(Continued from preceding page) 
spite of their being concoctions. The more 
realistic “Macklin Brothers” of last year 
was a step in a finer direction. That way 
lies a more durable success for this author. 
Those of us who have been lucky enough 
to live for a while in the Yukon regret the 
flow of bogus stories about that treasure land 
when so much that is genuinely thrilling lies 
to an author’s hand. Service’s flamboyant 
“Trail of ’98,” without a quiver of humor 
in its 300 pages, touched off the sort. The 
hero must land at Skagway (or Dyea), 
climb the White Pass (or Chilkoot), escape 
robbery (or murder), manage not to freeze 
(or drown), and finally locate the won- 
drous claim (there is no alternative here). 
Micky and Hank in “Klondike Pardners”” 
follow the same deep-trodden course. But 
there is a reason for Mr, Sabin’s retreading 
the old trail. In “The American Trail 
Blazer Series” he is fictionizing history, and 
this veracious little book, by its restraint and 
humor, at once corrects its predecessors and 
eliminates any need for a successor. This 
shows what happened, and humor takes its 
rightful place amid the mud and the pathos. 
Young Mickleheimer is funny. To be sure, 
he is incredibly able in emergency, and he 
finds the exceptional gold, but he conveys 
the atmosphere that was as well as it can be 
conveyed in a book meant for boys. 

Puget Sound lies on the way down from 

Dawson, and here is located the loggers’ 
amp of “The Winning Hazard.”” The 
plot might have come from a department 
store, but the smells and the sounds, the do- 
ings and the jargon of the lumberers are 
authentic. “Banjo and Pistols”” is even 
slighter in construction, and yet the lure of 
“Pap’s land” which the two youthful heroes 
struggle to keep in the family takes hold of 
a reader even before he is aware. Here is 
the native charm of the Blue Ridge im parvo. 
It can be marked “genuine.” The same ad- 
jective can hardly be applied to “The Boy 
Scouts Yearbook,” which is a medley of 
cheap sheriffs, dime-novel cowboys, and the 
stock Indian. Some of the stories are un- 
deniably racy. In Joseph Ames’s “Mumps,” 
Bronco Bill disguises himself and bets an- 
other cowman out of $200, William Hart 
contributes “Cowpunchers’ Law,” where a 
a sheriff and deputy connive at a murderer’s 
escape. Appropriate as these tales would be 
to some of the pulpwoods, one wonders if 
they fit in with Scout standards. Of course, 
many are above reproach, as Constance Lind- 
say Skinner’s Christmas tale of Fort William 
in the old Nor’wester days. Chief Standing 
Bear gives some timely directions about 
scouting for buffalo, and Dan Beard stands 
by to advise on Indian costuming. But the 
volume as a whole comes as a surprise to 
this reviewer, who supposed that the reading 
fed to the Scouts would be less raucous and 
rather finer. 





LEGENDS OF THE SEVEN SEAS. Retold 
by MarGareT Evans Price. Illustrations 
by the author. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1929. 

ITALIAN FAIRY TALES. By Capuana. 
Translated by DororHy EMmrIcH, IIlus- 
trated by MARGARET FREEMAN. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1929. $2.50. 
In these tales of sea wonder and en- 

chantments the author has drawn upon the 

legend and fairy-lore of many races, in- 
cluding the Japanese, in whose popular liter- 
ature the sea plays so large a part. There 
ire tales from Hawaii, from Ireland, China 
and Cornwall, of mermaids, sea monsters 
and enchanted fishes, and of the seal-people 
of Celtic folklore. The tales are well- 
chosen and effectively retold, though one 
feels that the author is carried away here 
and there by the poetic quality of her mate- 
rial. The decorations are pleasing and com- 
bine to make a very attractive gift-book. 
Capuana’s stories run to a different ex- 

treme. Here is neither poetry nor sentiment, 
but the old-fashioned harlequinade humor, 
cunning matched with cunning, life turned 
topsy-turvy, and the kind of quick, ruthless 
justice that is the backbone of folktale logic 
—the ball kept continually rolling. Such 
tales were designed for a hardy audience, 
one demanding a good story with plenty of 
familiar ingredients rearranged, but their 
humor is of the sort that will appeal to 
children of any race. Dorothy Emmrich has 
preserved the character of the narrative ex- 
cellently in her translation. 

anna 


“KLONDIKE PARDNERS. By Epwin L. 
Sabin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

., 1929. $2. 

THE WINNING HAZARD. By ALLEN 
Carree. New York: The Century Company. 

12 1929: $1.75. 

~ BANJO AND PISTOLS. By Rosa AuBREY 
Woop. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 

- 1929. $2. 

THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK. New 
York: D. Appleton Company. 1929. $2.50. 
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- +» New Scribner Books - - 





Marines and Others 


by Capt. John W. Thomason, Jr., U. 


author of “ Fix Bayonets!“” “ Red Pants,” etc. 


Tales of fighting men on land and sea, in war and peace 
told with the dash and vigor that distinguished “ Fix Bay- 
onets!“ and filled with the author's spirited illustrations. $3.00 


S. M. C. 


’ 


© Charles Scribner's Sons 


Trailing the Giant Panda 


by Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit Roosevelt 


The thrilling story of the Roosevelt-Field expedition to the mountainous Chinese- 


Thibetan borderland in search of a rare and elusive animal. 


from photographs. 


Shudders 


New Tales of Horror 
designed by Cynthia Asquith 


Hugh Walpole, Algernon Blackwood, and Arthur 
Machen are among the famous authors contrib- 
uting to this collection. $2.00 


Profusely illustrated 
$3.50 


Crime in Ink 


by Claire Carvalho and 
Boyden Sparkes 


The exciting experiences of a famous handwrit- 
ing expert and of the crimes he helped to de- 
cipher. Profusely illustrated. $2.50 


The Man Behind the Book 


by Henry van Dyke, author of “ Chosen Poems,” etc. 


“Essays in Understanding “ on authors ancient and modern from Choucer to Thorn- 


ton Wilder. “An entertaining collection . . . examples of . 
English and interesting facts.”—Portland Express. 


. . masterfully handled 
$2.50. Special Gift Edition, $3.00 


The Man Who Dared to be God 


A Story of Jesus 


by Robert Norwood, author of “The Steep Ascent,” etc. 
The story of Christ's life told after the manner and according to the understanding 


of the present day. 


Leading New Fiction 


Look Homeward, 
Angel by Thomas Wolfe 


“If | could create one magic word that would 
make every one want to read the book... 
| would be utterly satisfied.“—Margery Latimer 
in the New York Herald Tribune. 

Second Printing. $2.50 


River House by Stark Young 


author of “ Heaven Trees,” etc. 

“Real realism, full of wisdom... pathos and 
beauty. It is a moving thing, deeply moving.” 
—Julia Peterkin, author of “Scarlet Sister 
Mary,” etc. $2.50 


? 
In Princeton Town 
by Day Edgar 
“Read these stories. They are all good, and 
one of them, ‘ Sic Semper, is as clever a tale as 


the present writer has found in years.” 
—Arthur Bartlett Maurice. $2.00 


“It is beautifully written. ...Religion is not dead when its 
leaders can speak like this.“—Outlook and Independent, 


$2.50 
Outstanding General Books 


Mad Anthony Wayne 


by Thomas Boyd 
author of “ Through the Wheat,” etc. 


“ A fine, intimate, and sympathetic biography ... 
a vigorous and vital story. .. . It will stir its read- 
ers. —N. Y. Evening Post. $3.50 


New York in the 
American Revolution 
by Wilbur C. Abbott 


Professor of History in Harvard University 


“Triumphantly interesting to the general reader.” 
—Hartford Courant. Illustrated from old prints. 


$3.50 
The Other Side of 
Government 
by David Lawrence 
Editor “ United States Daily “ 


A complete, interesting, and invaluable guide to 
the workings of the government. $2.00 


For Children’s Book Week 





American Folk and 
Fairy Tales 


edited by Rachel Field 


The first collection of its kind. More than 300 pages of 
Indian legends, negro stories from the Southern plantations 
and canebrakes, gorgeous lumberjack yarns from the 
North woods and tales from Colonial days. With 50 illus- 
trations (8 in color) by Margaret Freeman. 


$3.00 


at all bookstores 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S*SONS, NEW YORK 











~ Read “Literary Sign-Posts”’ in the NEW Scribner’s Magazine ~ 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


THE MYSTERY AT STAR-C RANCH. 


By HiILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE, Appleton. 
1929. $1.75. 
GLOOM CREEK. By Mary F. WICcK- 


HAM PoRCHER. The same. 

The current of books for girls (as well 
as boys) still sets strongly westward. The 
two books cited above are an index of the 
trend. Both stories, moreover, feature Wy- 
oming, and both make further appeal to 
favor with the captions: “A Mystery Story 
for Girls.” 

In “The Mystery at Star-C Ranch” Miss 
Hawthorne’s capable youngsters, Deedah 
and Wendy, their juvenile sister, Treachy, 
and their brothers, Zach and Enley, are dis- 
covered upon the Star-C ranch, operated, ap- 
parently, in the Cody country outside of the 
Yellowstone Park, by the St. Clair family 
with whom Deedah had become acquainted 
in England. The mystery hangs upon the 
efforts of an alleged timber-cutting com- 
pany to run Mr, St. Clair off his property 
—the title to which was clouded by reason 
of lost naturalization papers. In thwarting 
the attacks all upon the ranch—particularly 
Treachy and Chin Fo, the Chinaman cook— 
take a hand. Between the episodes of perse- 
cution and reprisal there are the round-up, 
the saddle trip into the Park, and incidents 
of ranch and range life. Since the story 
deals with the new Wild West, the radio and 
airplane figure in the inevitable corraling 
(not without gunplay) .of the 
scoundrels. It is a story for boys, too. One 
thing more: “Pronto” is sterling, north and 
south; but is “Si habla Espanola, Senor?” 
really the Wyoming cow-country vernacular 
for that query? 

“Gloom Creek” by Miss Porcher is a 
“mystery” story in that the interest of con- 
tinuous narrative focuses upon the develop- 
ment of the mystery of characters, actions, 
unknown has been 


gang of 


and situations, until the 
made known. For what would be action 
and adventure without an ending, and that 
ending, a something to be found out? The 
mystery element -in this story is Gloom 
Creek, whose trail taxes the nerves and 
imagination of the two girls, Nancy and 
Cherique. They have to ride this trail in 
order to get their supplies brought by Over- 
land airplane to the landing field fifteen 
miles from their dude-ranch quarters of 
Cloud Peak. These supplies are chiefly books 
and magazines with which to keep up their 
Book Corral circulating library for their 
guests and the ranchers and cowboys. 
Nancy’s brother, Paul, and his chum, Arthur 
Gregory, and other friendly “hands” of the 
Bar B 2 outfit are here again, also. The 
story is told by Nancy; is most excellently 
told (thanks to the fine color sensitiveness 
of Miss Porcher). It lives and moves and 
is not without its thrills from rodeo, hold- 
up, visiting aviators, and a romantic crash. 
It is well suited to girls who have passed 
the juvenile ’teens. 

: ' 
BUMMER’S CIRCUS. By Ropert SrTar- 

KEY. Duffield. 1929. $2. 

“Bummer’s Circus” is a modest little book 
of a town where only dogs live. Bummer 
is an optimistic young pointer who con- 
ceives the idea of making his fortune by 
getting up a circus. He does it, but cir- 
cumstances do not make it easy for him. It 
would be possible, no doubt to write an at- 
tractive little tale with this for a theme 
without knowing a great deal either about 
dogs or about circuses. But the reading of 
it would bring one no-where. Mr. Starkey, 
however, writes about very doggish dogs and 
a very doggish circus without concealing a 
human situation behind it. He knows very 
well what he is writing about, for he has 
traveled for years with a circus and Bummer 
has traveled with him, too. He is an ex- 
pert acrobat and has succeeded so well in 
telling this story, that one hopes some day 
to hear more directly of his professional life 
of which this tale is but a doggy reflection. 


ERNEst LApP- 
1929. $1.25. 


MARCHING NOTES. By 
RADE. Doubleday, Doran. 
Several years ago, Mr. Laprade, formerly 

a member of the New York Symphony 

Orchestra, wrote a book called “Alice in 

Orchestralia.” In it he introduced children 

most delightfully into the mysteries of 

musical instruments and to their significance 
in the orchestral ensemble. 

“Marching Notes” is an ingenious and 
vivid answer to Alice’s question “How many 
notes make a piece?” She is forthwith trans- 
ported to a far country where the notes 
come alive. To her astonishment, she 
finds that each has a place in a well-trained 
army and that the rules and regulations of 
that army are complicated and numerous. In 
expounding these rules Mr. Laprade con- 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


trives to be clear and entertaining at the 
same time. Alice is shown elaborate 
rhythmic drills. She learns the difference 
between major and minor modes, is taught 
to distinguish between different intervals, and 
to listen for cadences, phrases, periods, and 
parts. So that when a great general ar- 
rives to marshal the notes to the making of 
a piece, she is quite ready to attend in- 
telligently. 

The General in this case proves to be a 
young person not quite five by the name of 
Mozart, who, nevertheless composes a pretty 
little piece and plays it @ merveille on the 
harpsichord. Alice with her new knowledge, 
discovers new joys in listening to music,— 
joys that one could wish for every child. 
“Marching Notes,” however, is not a book 
for every child. It should be read either 
with guidance, or by a child with some 
musical knowledge and enthusiasm, 


THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUR BOOK 
—THIRD HOUR. Edited by STEVEN 
SOUTHWOLD., Longman’s, Green. 1929. $2. 
This is the first of the Children’s Annuals 

us this year, and a very high 

There are many of the 


to reach 
standard it sets. 
same names in the list of contributors as last 
year—very good names, such as John 
Drinkwater, Walter de la Mare, Rose Fyle- 
man, Eleanor Farjeon, and others, with a 
sprinkling of excellent stories by Steven 
Southwold himself and a few riddles and 
suggestions for parties. The selections 
seemed to us more varied than in the past 
to suit different ages and temperaments or 
moods, from real fact of history and na- 
ture to the most delicate fairy tale and hu- 
morous poem, with attractive illustrations 
to each. 

We think that many provident mothers 
and aunts will be glad to tuck away this 
Third Hour volume on their gift shelves to 
be brought out some rainy day for a little 
convalescent, or for the more fortunate 
youngster with a long railroad journey 
ahead, 


THE MAGIC MUSIC SHOP. By Mary 
GRAHAM BONNER, Macaulay. 1929. $2.50. 
This is a fanciful tale of a little girl’s 

entertainment with the musical instruments 

of a music shop. In the first chapter an at- 
tractive picture is given of an October day 

in a country town and the enthusiasm of a 

happy young girl starting off on a new year 

of music study with an understanding 
teacher. How many of us have felt the 
same thrill on a golden October day! 

The little girl is mysteriously admitted 
into a shop full of delightful surprises. She 
meets the different musical instruments and 
learns from one of their number a bit of 
their family history. This part is rather in- 
geniously told and one wishes that the story 
might have progressed further in the same 
direction. The little bits of music history 
related by the bass viol are very interesting 
to the average intelligent child. Children 
like to be told the truth, and plain facts told 
in story form are always welcome. It is a 
pity that more is not told of the ancestry of 
these instruments, for instance, the origin of 
the violoncello and the real ancestor of the 
piano-forte, which is the dulcimer, and not 
the psaltry; the child of the psaltery is the 
harpsichord, ana not the piano. More could 
have been told about the violin than the 
short reference made to it, and with all the 
wealth of material to draw from as well as 
the author’s evident gift of writing for 
children it is to be regretted that the book 
is not of more intrinsic worth. 

The story is accompanied by simple piano 
pieces, easy enough for children of the first 
and second year, and by amusing pictures 
which are sure to bring pleasure. The whim- 
sical ending has no especial point and rather 
weakens the story. Altogether the book, 
though of no great value, will doubtless in- 
terest many a young music student who will 
find in its pages some interesting informa- 
tion and plenty of amusement. 


PEEP IN THE WORLD. By Francis 
ELIZABETH CRICHTON. Longmans, Green. 
1929. 

The German pine forests, especially im 
Winter, wenn es schneit, dwarfs, and cas- 
tles, and country folk, can be called upon to 
give a powerful Santa Claus sensation. Al- 
though it isn’t Christmas until the last chap- 
ter of this story about a little English girl 
visiting her German uncle, that full-faced, 
strong-armed, hugging atmosphere is the 
personality of the whole book. 

This flavorsome mixture of scenery and 
feeling is well presented for a child about 
eight to eleven years old. The rest of the 
story, except for a few real ideas plaited 


into the whole, is very unimportant. Such 
a good little girl was Peep in the World! 

The book is nicely printed and widely 
leaded, which increases its pleasantness even 
when its readers are quite able to read close 
print. It is illustrated, but the style of il- 
lustration is out of character with the 
warm-hearted atmosphere of the story. A 
little hunch-backed dwarf who can talk 
with animals should look much more human 
than graceful, and not at all like the kind 
of figure that might form a design for the 
latest style in silk bandannas. 


\ 
UNDER THE ADMIRAL’S STARS. By 

WARREN HastTINGs MILLER. Appleton. 

1929. $1.75. 

The boys who read “Ensign Wally Rad- 
nor U. S. N.” can now follow this keen, 
good-natured, unselfish gunnery shark 
aboard the U. S. S. Montana and experience 
something of the life on a dreadnought. 
Experience is the word, for Mr. Miller’s 
terse and confident style drives the realism 
home. His conversation, with its slang and 
technicalities, sounds from the life. Indeed, 
one at first believes that Mr, Miller has 
been pleased to write a veracious as well as 
thrilling juvenile. He has taken pains with 
Wally and Stanguey and Oiseau and Pebs 
and the higher officers. It would be hard 
to contrive incidents more exciting than the 
crises of Dummy’s whaleboat exploit, of 
Oiseau’s sacrifice in the gun turret, of the 
tidal wave, of the target mystery; yet these 
incidents are doubtless the cullings from 
life’s own log by Mr. Miller’s skilful hand. 

Only one thing is lacking to make this 
book literature, an inner veracity; but that 
is everything. The hero turns out to be om- 
nipotent after all. He lectures the com- 
mander and corrects the captain with an 
aplomb and selfless unconcern which would 
be remarkable—if true. The Navy, one 
supposes, is not like that. Neither, one fears, 
are boys quite so invincible. And so all this 
observation, this invention, these pains, be- 
come not literature but a passing entertain- 
ment. As entertainment, however, the book 
is unimpeachable. 


SPORTS STORIES. 
The American Boy. 
1929. $2. 


AMERICAN BOY 
Selected from 
Doubleday, Doran. 
Bob Zuppke, the renowned coach, intro- 

duces this collection of fourteen stories 

written by eight men well skilled in the 
preparation of thrills for boys. Football, 
baseball, basketball, tennis, hockey, track, 
swimming, rowing, and dogs are drawn on 
and the result is as high-powered as a boys’ 
storybook can be. Indeed most men will 
enjoy the volume. Men as well as boys will 
be held by Frederic Nelson Litten’s “The 

Code of a Champion” which shows that the 

best blood does not carry grudges. They 

will laugh over the clever psychology in 

George F. Pierrot’s “The Sheriton Paint- 

up,” and one can imagine Ring Lardner 

cracking a smile over Rex Lee’s “The Win- 
ning Pop.” Franklin M. Reck has illumin- 
ated football from a new angle in “The 

Yale and Princeton Quarterbacks Talk it 

Over,” a very interesting post-mortem of 

the 1926 game. To single out stories where 

all reach so high a level is hardly fair. 

Nearly every story contributes something 

towards the technical grasp of the sport 

treated, and every one has its special item 
of ingenuity; while as for excitement, one 
simply pushes the eye along to see how the 
well-known ending is to be brought about. 

An added excellence lies in the realization 

that the morals of sports are conveyed with- 

out the indecency of preaching. 


THE JUMPING-OFF PLACE. By Ma- 
RIAN Hurp MCNEELY. Longmans, Green. 
1929. $2. 

The four young Linvilles, Becky, Dick, 
Phil, and Joan, at the death of their beloved 
Uncle Jim, are faced with the prospect of 
fourteen months’ homesteading in the Da- 
kotas, in order to make the land staked out 
by him their own. He has left them de- 
tailed instructions, a makeshift house in 
which to live, and the bare necessities for 
keeping body and soul together, but to the 
four children the task seems insurmountable. 
Poverty, drouth, and freezing cold, a family 
of vindictive squatters who have made their 
home upon the Linville’s land and threaten 
to contest their claim, do all they can to 
make their life on the prairie insupportable. 
But their pluck and perseverance win for 
them many warm friends and alternate suc- 
cess. 

This simple and sincere story should have 
for young people the same sort of appeal as 
“Robinson Crusoe” and “Swiss Family Rob- 
inson.” There is an undying fascination 
about making a home out of practically 
nothing but the raw materials at hand. The 
book has a winning spontaneity and straight- 
forwardness, and the author succeeds in cap- 
turing effectively the feeling of the prairie. 


One marvels, at times, however, at the un- 
failing resourcefulness of sixteen-year-old 
Becky and wearies of the sometimes trite 
philosophy of Uncle Jim continually being 
quoted. But withal the story moves along 
and has in it more of reality than the gen- 
eral run of children’s books. The illustra- 
tions are wood-cuts and, though not remark- 
able, seem to have caught the spirit of the 
story. 


NURSERY RHYMES FROM BOHEMIA. 
By HANUs SEDLACEK, Translated by Ror. 
D. SZALATNAY. Verses by ANNA V. WIN- 
Low. Illustrated by RUDOLF Mates. Mc- 
Bride. 

Whatever one may think of the verses 
which accompany the illustrations in this 
volume, the book as a whole is charming. 
Its gay pictures in their lavish use of 
strong, clear colors, its amusing or charming 
portrayal of personalities old and young, its 
effective employment of white to set off the 
page, and its bright hued borders make it a 
lively and a lovely book. No youngster of 
nursery age could resist its good humor and 
its vividness, 


THE GOLDEN BALL. By Atice Brown. 
Macmillan. 1929. $1.75. 

YOUTH’S HIGHWAY. By CoNsTANCE 
D’Arcy Mackay. Holt. 1929. $2. 
Good plays for children, played by chil- 

dren—how we do need them! And how 
few there are! Perhaps it was because the 
name of Alice Brown sent our hopes soaring 
too high that we were a bit disappointed in 
“The Golden Ball.” It is, of course, de- 
lightfully written—a whiff of Barrie, a 
flavor of Maeterlinck, plus Miss Brown’s 
own humor and sureness of touch in the 
home scenes that begin and end the play. 
But the producer who attempts it had better 
gird up his loins. It is a three-act play. 
The sets will test his ingenuity unless he 
has a well-equipped theatre; and the train- 
ing of his dryads and angels and bright 
spirits will test his patience and enthusiasm, 
and theirs. The reviews have called the 
play “ingenious,” and we are afraid that is 
just what it is. The main idea is a good 
one: a little boy, left alone with his baby 
sister on the eve of her christening, is 
troubled because the Wicked Fairy has not 
been placated by an invitation. Determined 
to set things right, he meets enough strange 
creatures to confuse anybody, but comes out 
of his adventures with credit, only a little 
dazed and very sleepy. This plan would 
have made a pretty one-act play, but the 
author’s ingenuity has expanded it to three, 
which was, we think, a mistake. 

Miss Mackay’s volume, “Youth’s High- 
way,” will be a godsend to schools, 
churches, and settlement houses. She has 
given us five plays, of five old-English 
types: an interlude, a morality, a miracle 
play, a pageant, and a nativity play; all 
short, all adapted for use on a modest stage. 
The interlude dramatizes the moment when 
the boy Michaelangelo found the door of 
opportunity opened to him by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. It is a charming little piece, 
with many chances for spirited acting and 
artistic stage setting and costuming. The 
morality is a dramatic adaptation of “Piers 
Plowman,” showing Youth, beset by temp- 
tation and learning the difference between 
false friends and true ones. The miracle 
play, “A Calendar of Joyful Saints,” is the 
sort of material Sunday schools are always 
looking for. It offers a series of short 
scenes, bound together into a rather impres- 
sive whole. The nativity play is good be- 
cause of its simplicity and its employment of 
the well-known Christmas hymns. The 
“Pageant of Sunshine and Shadows” was 
written for use in the crusade against child 
labor, and has been played from coast to 
coast under the auspices of the National 
Child Labor Committee. The book has an 
appendix with helpful directions for put- 
ting on the plays. 


LITTLE CHRISTMAS, OR HOW THE 
TOYS CAME, By J. GutH. Macmil- 
lan. 1929. $2. 

Christmas folk-tales have a special ap- 
peal. Their very anonymity binds them 
close to the universal experience of the great 
feast; and their simplicity takes a straight 
road to the heart of a child. 

This lovely little book comes from 
Czechoslovakia and is profusely illustrated. 
We see Little Christmas growing up in the 
gay interior of his peasant hut. He wears 
a warm red coat with a big fur collar when 
he frolics in the snow. His friends are merry 
angels. They, too, wear furry coats which 
do not seem to inconvenience their wings at 
all. Together they devise a plan by which 
all the children in the town are made as 
happy as they should be on Christmas Eve. 
It will be nice to know of this slender vol- 
ume during the coming holidays. 

(Continued on page 430) 
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Books for the Nursery 


Reviewed by CATHERINE WooDBRIDGE 





HE results of the application of modern 

discoveries in child psychology to the 
writing of children’s books provide interest- 
ing material for reflection. It is strikingly 
evident that the improvement is confined al- 
most entirely to the aspects of assembling 
and printing. Such matters as size and 
shape, colorful illustrations, and the print it- 
self have received careful consideration and 
produced books immediately accessible and 
appealing to the child’s mind. To the actual 
writing psychology has contributed nothing 
that Perrault himself did not know. 

In books for very small children, the ne- 
cessity for extreme simplicity often becomes 
an excuse for mediocrity, Such a book as 
the “Vain Pussy Cat’ is merely a dilute imi- 
tation of sop and La Fontaine with illus- 
trations too poor to give it charm. 

“Two Brothers and Their Animal 

Friends,” pleasantly small in shape, has tried 
the trick of childish illustration with some 
success, but it is no better a story than the 
most unimaginative child himself could in- 
vent. 
“Sonny Sayings,”® a compilation of Fanny 
Y. Cory’s daily drawings in the newspapers 
of the Public Ledger syndicate, could hardly 
be more remote from real childhood. It 
may serve, in small doses, to amuse news- 
paper readers, but its place is not in the 
nursery. 

“The Joyous Aztecs” is again scarcely a 
child’s book. The real originality and hu- 
mor of these drawings, adapted from Aztec 
fragments and accompanied by absurd re- 
marks in verse, can only be entirely appre- 
ciated by an older person. They will have 
little appeal for any child who shrinks from 
the grotesque. 

“The Toys’ Adventure at the Zoo,” on 
the other hand, is a real child’s book. Gay 
and colorful toy animals enliven its large 
print with their antics. While the story has 
not Milne’s whimsicality, its presentation 
makes it more appealing to the very young 
reader and to those too young to read at all. 

“Two Mice and a King,” designed for 
small hands to hold, is similar in character 
to Beatrix Potter’s beloved series, but lacks 
her lightness of touch. 

Two books of poetry belong to the group 
for very young children. Germany con- 
tributes “Spin, Top, Spin,” in which poor 
verse is enlivened by dainty water-color il- 
lustrations. ‘“Elizabeth’s Book of Verses,’ 
‘THE VAIN PUSSY CAT. By Louis Moe. 

New York: Coward-McCann. 1929. $1. 
*TWO BROTHERS AND THEIR ANIMAL 

FRIENDS. By Lots Lensx1. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes. 1929. $1.50. 
*SONNY SAYINGS. By Fanny Y. Cory. 

New York. E. P. Dutton & Co. 1929. $2. 
*THE JOYOUS AZTECS. By J. G. Francis. 

New York: The Century Co. 1929. $1.50. 
*THE TOYS ADVENTURES AT THE ZOO. 

3y Gwen Wuire. New York: The Macmil- 

lan Company. 1929. $1.75. 


“TWO MICE AND A KING. By Grace 


_ Girxtson. The same. $1. 
“SPIN, TOP, SPIN. By Exsa Eiscruser. The 
same. $2. 


“ELIZABETH’S BOOK OF VERSES. By L. 
G. Eapy. [Illustrated by Erner Everett. 

: New York: E. P. Dutton. 1929. $2.50. 
PLEASE COME TO MY PARTY. By Ber- 
THA M. Hamitton. Illustrated by Jessre A. 
MacDonatp. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

, 1929. $1.75. 

‘THE SIAMESE CAT. By Evizasetu Morse. 
Illustrated by RutTH Seymour. New York: 

_ E. P. Dutton & Co. 1929. $1.75. 

- THE MAGIC SWITCH. By Fyeri Heso. 
Illustrated by Neva Kanaxa Brown. New 

, York: The Macmillan Company. 1929. $2. 

“MUMBUDGET. By Heten Simpson. Illus- 
trated by Motty MacArtuur. New York: 

” Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1929. $2. 

~ COCO THE GOAT. By Ruea Wexts. The 
same, 

“KAROO THE KANGAROO. By Kurt 
Wiese. New York: Coward-McCann. 1929. 


$2. 


compiled chiefly from Puck, contains real 
verse with touches of charming whimsey 
and deserves better illustrations. 

Turning to the books for slightly older 
children, there is, first, “Please Come to My 
Party.” Here are practical suggestions for 
at least a dozen children’s parties which have 
the advantage of being possible of execution 
by the children themselves. 

The remaining books belong to two fa- 
vorite types—fairy tale and animal story. 
Among the fairy tales, “The Siamese Cat,”” 
though simple and exciting, uses the color- 
ful and fantastic background of Siam too 
little to excuse either the mediocrity of the 


story or the use of common slang. Its il- 
lustration is confined to black and white. 

“The Magic Switch”” draws closer to 
folklore, the authentic source of fairy tale. 
Czechoslovakia is its background, and the 
author has found an artist to translate its 
flavor into gay illustrations. Both story and 
pictures, however, remain weak imitation. 
This book and “The Siamese Cat” illustrate 
the perils of the wholesale fabrication of 
myth. Only a true artist can give vitality 
to mere fancy. Helen Simpson has been 
wiser in “Mumbudget.”” She has built her 
stories around the figures of Irish folklore 
which have lived for centuries in the pop- 
ular imagination. It is a charming book, 
full of Irish wit and the racial knack with 
children. 

The two animal stories which close the 


group make one sigh for more writers con- 
tent merely to convey facts. The familiar 
antics of a baby goat acquire a new interest 
in “Coco the Goat” from their setting in 
far-off Spain. This quiet “little story man- 
ages to give a good deal of local color, 
which head and tail pieces to each page as 
well as full-page color illustrations help to 
make more vivid. 

“Karoo the Kangaroo”™ follows the Kip- 
ling precedent. While much less ambitious 
than the “Jungle Book,” it is perfect of its 
kind. Its utter simplicity carries conviction 
of greatness. “Karoo” ought to be a nur- 
sery word. Best of all, it is a complete 
whole. Kurt Wiese’s own illustrations are 
no less beautiful than his text. Even to the 
jacket the book is a distinguished modern 
achievement. 










The Life of 
Sir Edward Marshall Hall 


By Edward 
Marjoribanks 






The greatest criminal lawyer ever 
before the English bar had an 
amazing career which combines 
in it the tenseness of court-room 
drama, the atmosphere of roman- 
tic fiction, and the action and 
suspense of great detective 
stories. Illustrated $5.00 













John R. Oliver’s 
New Book 


FOUR 
SQUARE 


By the Author of 
VICTIM and VICTOR 


The magnetic qualities which led 
to the Novel Jury’s unanimous 
recommendation of Victim and 
Victor for the Pulitzer Prize 
are inherent in this story of the 
author’s own life as a crimi- 
nologist, physician, scholar and 
clergyman. $2.50 


Second Printing 


THE 
SUBTLE 
TRAIL 


Joseph Gollomb’s 
New Mystery Story 


Galt, “The Goldfish” of The Por- 
trait Invisible solves an ingeni- 
ous murder mystery. 


THE WHIRLWIND 


By William Stearns Davis 
Author of A Friend of Caesar 


A second large printing has been 
necessary to meet the public de- 
mand for this stirring romance 
of the French Revolution, built 
ona different pattern from other 
tales of those terrible days. The 
Outlook says it “is exciting and 
satisfactory.” $2.50 





NEW MACMILL 


FI London Success 


FOR THE 
DEFENCE 














Exquisite Etchings 
By JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 


— the passing of Joseph 
Pennell, Mr. Arms is consid- 
ered by many competent author- 
ities to be America’s foremost 
etcher. These beautiful repro- 
ductions of his work, accompa- 
nied by a story of the journey 
through France which inspired 
them, make the finest art book 


of the fall. 


Printed in two editions: Regular 
Limited, with one original etching 


A Timelyand Enlightening Bo 


PALESTINE 


TODAY and TOMORROW 
By John Haynes Holmes 
Recent riots, the results of Mandate rule, the achieve- 
ments of the Zionist movement—all are vividly set 
forth in this book which Dr. Stephen S. Wise calls the 
“most understanding book that has been written about 


Palestine.” 


This World We Live In 
THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 


By Sir James Jeans 


The fascinating story of the birth, life and destined 
end of the world, planets and stars. “An amazingly 


complete picture.”—New Republic. 


A PREFACE 


TO MORALS 
By Walter Lippmann 


Seventh Printing 





AN FALL BOOKS 


THE CHURCHES 
OF FRANCE 


Text by Dorothy N. Arms 


THIS WORLD 


OF NATIONS 
By Pitman B. Potter 


Still one of the most-discussed — A readable,lucid account of how 
books of the day. $2.50 the world is organized. $4.00 




















$20.00 
$100.00 













$2.50 







$4.50 













Jo Al Vew .Vovel 


New Novel 
THE HAWBUCKS 


“The realm of Reynard the 
Fox and his tormentors, of 
‘county’ society, domestic tyr- 
anny and the supreme self- 
sufficiency of the landed class” 
are the essential elements in 
this novel of the English 
countryside in Victorian days. 





My Outrageous 
Cousin 
ByMarionRichardsTorrey 


This is the story of Julian 
Furness, a black sheep and 
also, by virture of his unusual 
personal qualities, a hero who 
could do many dastardly 
things without damage to his 
decency or a fineness 
of feeling. e novel has a 
$2.50 distinct charm. 
_—— 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY .- 6O Fifth Avenue ~ NEW YORK 
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Two Hemispheres 
(Continued from page 418) 
planation of the dangers of the expedition. 


“Chico’s Three Ring School” really suc- 
ceeds in giving facts, ideas, and a story 
without allowing them to be destructive the 
one of the other. It is a chronicle of a cir- 
cus school and much can be learned from it 
about animals. The reality with which the 
circus life is described creates a charming 
story and at the same time sets up a train of 
suggestive ideas. Readers will recognize the 
likenesses and will understand the differences 
between themselves and circus children. It is 
a book in the realm of fact, but, by stimu- 
lating the imagination and understanding, 
it hovers about the shadow line that bounds 
the realm of fancy. 

“I Want a Book” is for little children to 
read themselves. The large print and the 
illustrations are in brown. It is not a 
beautiful book to look at, but some of its 
short sentence stories and verses (they are 
poor verses) suggest a charming variety of 
ideas—sad, happy, helpful, and sometimes 
even unexpected. 

“The Fairy Caravan” 
pletely fanciful of these three books. It is 
so much so that, though each separate part 
is charming, the whole is a bit of a jumble. 
But we use the word affectionately. We 
are taken into the animal world and hear 
another and 


is the most com- 


their conversations with one 
their remarkable experiences recounted in 
musical, pictureful prose. There are a few 
colored illustrations and many dainty black 
and white sketches. The sketches are inex- 
haustibly delightful. 

“Kit and Kat” is an attractively made 
book, easy for children to read. Kit and 
Kat, the Dutch twins, are two vital little 
people. This story about them invites the 
imagination to share two other children’s 
lives, not just because it tells what they did, 
but because it succeeds in making us feel 
what they experienced. 

*CHICO’S THREE-RING SCHOOL. By 
Ste.ta Burke May. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 1929. $2. 

“I WANT A BOOK. By Beanice Pitraca. 

_ New York: Harper & Brothers. 1929. $2. 

' THE FAIRY CARAVAN. By Beatrix Potrrer. 
Philadelphia: David McKay Company. 1929. 

*KIT AND KAT. By Lucy Fircn Perkins. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1929. 
$1.75. 








The New Books 


(Continued from page 428) 


THE FUN-CRAFT BOOK. By R. T. 


Dixon and M. HARTWELL, Rand-Mc- 
Nally. 1929. $1. 
CARD CASTLES. By PETER ADAMS. 


Brentanos. 1929. $2. 

Both these books seems to be aimed at 
the interests of children somewhere between 
eight and twelve years of age. They are 
alike, moreover, in proposing to meet the 
recognized joy of children in handling mate- 
rials constructively, by offering specific di- 
rections and patterns to follow. 

In the case of “The Fun-Craft Book,” 
this seems more or less justified by the fact 
that it is frankly concerned with the in- 
dustrial arts—weaving, stenciling, book- 
binding, the making of decorated papers, 
and many kinds of fascinating adornments 
for festive occasions. Such processes lend 
themselves naturally to definite recipes and 
techniques, though one hopes, that children 
may be stimulated to accept the author’s in- 
vitations to create original designs instead 
of using the patterns provided. 

But the case is different with the second 
book. “Card Castles” aims at something 
more exciting than the arts and crafts type 
of activity. It is a real play experience 
with simple raw materials that the author 
has in mind; an experience for older chil- 
dren comparable with the absorbing interest 
of play with blocks for younger ones. But 
what have directions and models to do with 
such an experience? The author himself has 
found a truly creative outlet for his own 
joy in the classic tales of history, through 
the ingenious construction of walled cities 
with “cardboard that comes from the laun- 
dry in your father’s shirts.” His imagina- 
tion goes on to people his fortresses with 
their former inhabitants and to re-enact in 
play, the stories that made them famous. 
But for the child who copies the particular 
models proposed, what is left of the whole 
experience beyond a certain pleasure in the 
technique of construction? The only way 
in which he could use this book to real ad- 
vantage, we should think, would be to seize 
upon its suggestions of the possibilities in 
the simple materials used, perhaps even to 
adopt some of the proposed technique, and 
then to go blithely ahead, disregarding all 





Today’s Uncle Remus is an Aunt 


UNT BETSEY, 
John B. Sale, the 


Chandler Harris occupies in 


who fills in THE TREE NAMED JOHN of 
place that the grizzled old darky of Joel 


Remus stories: who 


the Uncle 


planted the name tree for John before he was born, who taught him 


his manners, told him stories, 


cared for him, nursed him in illness, and 


gave him both the superstitions and the deep, instinctive wisdom of her 
kind. She is the heart and soul of this new book of stories of a child- 
hood on a Mississippi plantation, a childhood made poignantly real and 
often absurdly comic by the close connection of whites and blacks. 
John had to spit on his bait to catch a fish, swallow a blownup fish 


bladder to learn how to swim, bite off a butterfly’s head to get a new 
suit of clothes, eat the brains of his first bird to become a mighty hunter. 


John heard some animal fables, too, 


Uncle Alford’s tales about Brer 


Mole, who swapped his eyes for Brer Frog’s Tail, about Elephants and 


why they are “skeered of mices,” 


about the falling out of Brer Cricket 


and Brer Flea, and about a new and delicious Brer Rabbit. 


Herschell Bricke, William Soskin, Donald Davidson, Howard Mumford 


Jones, and a number of other 
lot You will 
will, too. Order it today. 


C. Jones. 


Your child, niece, nephew, 
Illustrated with 22 silhouettes by Joseph 


critics-you-can-depend-on like the book a 


sisters, cousins, and aunts 


THE TREE NAMED JOHN 


By John B. Sale 
With silhouettes by Joseph C. Jones 
At bookstores or from the publisher 
$2.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


Chapel Hill 





models, to work out for himself the scenes 
and stories in which his own imagination 
is soaked. 


SALLY GABBLE AND THE FAIRIES. 
By MrrtaM Ciark Potrer. Macmillan. 
1929. $1. 

THE TIGER’S MISTAKE. By WALTER 
SKEAT. The same. 

The Little Library has established such 
a standard of excellence that it is only 
necessary to announce the appearance of two 
more of these attractive volumes, to insure 
their immediate popularity. 

The first one of these is the most delicate 
and charming fairy tale imaginable. Sally 
Gabble is an old woman who lives in a little 
house near the edge of the forest. Her tiny 
garden is full of flowers and vegetables 
which she tends with the greatest love and 
care. Her life is a happy one, but she has 
one trouble. The mischievous elves and 
pixies from the wood play all kinds of tricks 
on her. They prick her tomatoes, pull her 
carrots, substitute her potatoes for the ripe 
fruit on the apple tree, and heaven knows 
what other naughty things. So Sally de- 
termines to get even by catching one of 
them. She sets a trap with all kinds of 
dainties, and to her consternation, she actu- 
ally succeeds. The story goes on to tell how 
she falls in love with the lovely creature 
that she has trapped and how she, at last, 
reconciles the whole troop of _ bright 
magical, wild things to her keeping her 
fairy forever. 

“The Tiger’s Mistake” is a collection of 
folk tales which the author transcribed as 
he heard them told around the camp-fire in 
the Malay Jungle. One finds the inevitable 
triumph of wits over brute force that has 
always, in the telling it, given primitive 
man a sense of power. The dainty mouse- 
deer, weakest of creatures, is the hero and 
he brings many a ticklish situation to a 
triumphant close by his cunning. 


THE SHEPHERD OF JERUSALEM. 
Morris H, Turk. Minton, Balch. 1929. 
$r. 

The story of one of the shepherds who 
saw the angels and followed the star. A 
slender tale of what might have happened 
on that momentous night two thousand years 
ago. An attractive binding and colorful 
jacket make it a Christmas gift book which 
many will welcome. 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF THE ALPS. 
IN THE SWISS MOUNTAINS. By Jo- 
HANNA SPIRI. Crowell. 1929. $1.50 


each. 

These two books should be a welcome ad- 
dition to the library of any child. Good 
short stories are popular with boys and girls 
and not always to be had of the calibre of 
Johanna Spyri’s tales. The background of 
these tales is the poor little mountain village 
where the margin between enough to eat 
and starvation is narrow. In such a simple 
economic structure, the children have a real 
part. Even the work of a boy or girl 
counts, and each one must do his share. 
Their plenty would seem to the average 
American child as extreme poverty. But 
Johanna Spyri, in these modest tales, shows 
us how charming and fruitful life can be 
under these circumstances,;—an_ excellent 
lesson for many surfeited young Ameri- 
cans. 

The translator is rather bound by the 
German constructions of the original, and 
the result is too often confused and muddy. 


SOAP BUBBLE. By ELLEN BEERs Mc- 
Gowan. Macmillan. 1929. 80 cents. 
Judging by its attractive cover, and many 

delightful illustrations, this ought to be a 
light, fantastic book. Instead, we find much 
useful information along the lines of house- 
hold science, scattered through stupid con- 
versational padding. The preface says, 
“The method of presentation in this book is 
merely suggestive.” This, perhaps, is by 
way of excuse, as scientific information for 
twelve year olds must lose its value when 
presented in a style which might possibly 
intrigue a seven year old. 

While in the hands of a skilful teacher 
some of this material might be used in a 
general science course, it could not be recom- 
mended as a useful school text. 


CHRIST LEGENDS. By SELMA LAGERLOF. 
Translated from the Swedish by VELMA 
Evanston Howarp, Illustrated by VERA 
CLERE. Holt. 1929. $1.75. 

A new and very attractive edition of this 
charming collection of legends told by an 
author who knows how to weave the ap- 
propriate spell for stories of this kind, with 
illustrations that fit admirably to the mys- 
tical world. 

(Continued on next page) 
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THE LAND OF THE LITTLE 
COLONEL 





tii eesialtitial 


By Annie Fellows Johnston, author 
of the famous Little Colonel Series, 
etc. 

“A book not only for the young 
reader of the Little Colonel Series, 
but also for the adult who grew up 
reading about the Little Colonel, 
and the Two Little Knights of Ken- 
tucky, a book rich in history be- 
cause it so carefully reconstructs 
a period.”—Boston Herald. Illus- 

trated from photographs. $2.50 


WINNING HIS KNIGHTHOOD 


By Turing Bruce 
A new volume in the Days of Chiv- 
alry Series of adventure stories for 
boys. Illustrated. $2.00 


PLANTATION STORIES OF 
OLD LOUISIANA 
Told by Uncle Jason 
By Andrews Wilkinson 
“Uncle Jason is a character who 
rivals the justly famed Uncle Re- 
mus.”—Dorothy Dix. Illustrated by 
Charles Livingston Bull. $3.00 


TROUBADOUR TALES 


By Evaleen Stein, author of 
“Gabriel and the Hour Book,” 
etc. 


Four beautifully told stories of the 
Middle Ages. Illustrated by Max- 
field Parrish and others. $1.65 


HAWK: THE YOUNG OSAGE 
By C. H. Robinson 


The story of a young American 
Indian of the sixteenth century. 
Illustrated. $1.25 


THREE BOYS IN THE 
INDIAN HILLS 
By W. S. Phillips 
(“El Comancho’’) ' 
“One of the best books for boys 
ever published.”—Boston Herald. 
Illustrated. $1.25 


THE CHARM STRING 
By Albion Fellows Bacon 
“Twelve delightful fairy stories 
worthy of a place beside Grimm 
and Hans Andersen in the child’s 
library.”—Cinctnnati Post.  Illus- 
trated in color. $2.00 
BLUE BONNET’S FAMILY 
By Lela Horn Richards, author of 
“Blue Bonnet Debutante,”’ etc. 
The seventh volume in the popular 
Blue Bonnet Series for girls. [/lus- 
trated. $2.00 


BARBARA WINTHROP 
ABROAD 


By Helen K. Broughall, author 

of “Barbara Winthrop; Graduate,” y 
etc. 

“The Barbara Winthrop books are 


typical of the best literature for 
girls in their teens.”—Troy Record. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


OUR LITTLE FLORENTINE 
COUSIN 


By Anna C. Winlow, author of 
“Our Little Chilean Cousin,” etc. 
The seventy-fifth title in the fa- 
mous Little Cousin Series, which 
should be in every library for intel- 
ligent children. /llustrated, special 
library binding. $1.00 


“Page, Boston, has one of the strong- 
est juvenile catalogs on the market.” 
—Robert Rae, Librarian, San Fran- 
cisco Public Library. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


Boston Publishers 
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SUNBONNET BABIES’ A-B-C BOOK. By 
EULALIE OsGoop GRoveER. Illustrated by 
BERTHA CORBETT MELCHER. Rand Mc- 
Nally. 1929. 

This modern Poembook, as the author 
calls it, dedicated “to all little people who 
cannot tell how to spell their own names, 
but want to learn,” is likely to triumph over 
the mediocrity of its jingles by reason of its 
winsome pictures and the appeal of its sub- 
ject matters for small folk. Miss Grover 
has chosen those favorite objects, animals, 
and pastimes which by very reason of their 
usualness hold the attraction of the fa- 
miliar for the child, has started her verses 
on them off with a bold initial, and had 
them illustrated with drawings in color that 
are at once simple and effective. Woven 
into the pictures, as well as leading off the 
jingles, are the letters of the alphabet. 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEF PARK. By 
RACHEL FIELD. Doubleday, Doran. 1929. 
75 cents. 

The arrival of one of Miss Field’s books 
is always welcome. Within a small com- 
pass, they have quite a character of their 
own, reminding one of that succession of 
charming little volumes by Kate Greenaway 
whose appearance so delighted another gen- 
eration. 

This story is about the tiny breathing 
space in a crowded city so much enjoyed and 
so passionately defended by the troup of 
little children who make it the center of 
their lives. There is found the merry-go- 
round with that so popular horse Christopher 
Columbus Lindbergh; there are the Pretzel 
Woman and “Pop” with his balloons; and, 
finally, there is the colored boy hitching 
post, cheerful survivor of the eighties. 
Would the children let so much color and 
romance fall tamely into the hands of the 
builders? No indeed! The story tells us 
what happened to prevent it. 


UP ANCHOR. By D. Harotp HIcKEy. 

Abingdon. 1929. $1.50. 

Here is a true log of a young man’s dan- 
gerous drifting about the oceans, and not 
the least strange thing about it is the fact 
that Mr. Hickey, who ran off to sea for his 
health, actually came back with it after that 
experience. For he was “on the beach” in 
every kind of depressing sailors’ boarding- 
house. He was shipwrecked off Maine be- 
cause “vomans make trouble.” He lived on 
tea and dog-biscuit during the four months’ 
voyage of a “hunger ship” around Good 
Hope. He “swagged it” in the Australian 
bush and was stranded in Iquique, and flung 
into jail by a lazy consul in Denmark; and 
none of these items appear in the health ad- 
visements of Battle Creek. 

The book is tantalizingly brief, a mere 
peep show at places and individuals. Mr. 
Hickey’s portrait of “Sails” whose vocabu- 
lary was modeled on Gibbon is a sample of 
what this author could do with more space 
and an adult audience if he wanted to. As 
it is, boys with a salt-water thirst will find 
“Up Anchor” more worth while than most 
sea-going fiction. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BIG BOOK. John 
Martin’s Big Book House & Dodd, Mead. 
1929. $2.50, 

This is Number 13 of a series which 
stretches across the country of childhood in 
the happiest possible way. The compilation 
of whimsy and adventure, sprigs of biog- 
raphy and bulbs of history, songs and tricks, 
myth and nature, is advertised as being for 
the ages three to eleven. But even the 
middle-aged, baby-hating bachelor who is 
drafted to amuse his nieces will find his in- 
terest engaged. He may even be heard 
quoting the verses, as of the amiable cow 
who was incensed at the price of milk. But 
the book is not merely funny. Caedmon 
and Montezuma and Zaccheus are sown like 
seeds into the infant imagination. The 
Yellow Emperor and Amphitrite join hands 
for educational purposes. If there is a lack 
it is in a scarcity of beauty, the drawings 
being largely cheerful grotesques, but we 
say this only that the many happy people 
who made the book won’t think it perfect 
and end the series abruptly. 


A BUSY DAY. By Bearrice and SYLVIA 
Tostas. Dutton. 1929. $2. 


Here is a gay little book for a very small 
child who is not old enough to be exacting 
as to verse and is young enough to be enter 
tained by a pictured account of the day of 
1 youngster no older than herself. The jin- 
gles that accompany the illustrations are of 
the simplest and crudest, but the pictures in 
color have both charm and liveliness. They 
show a pretty fancy, and are at once amus- 
ing and alluring in their depiction of the 
everyday incidents in the lives of small boys 


and girls. 


QUEENIE. By HELEN FULLER ORTON. 
Illustrated by Maurice Day. Stokes. 
1929. $1.25. 

A cow pasture is not normally regarded 
by unobservant grownups as the arena of 
striking and dramatic events, nor in their 
eyes are cows suited to the role of heroines 
of adventure. Children, however, have a 
different point of view. To them the per- 
sonality of animals is second in interest and 
importance only to that of family and 
friends. Mrs. Orton has the child’s point 
of view, and the story of Queenie the super- 
cow, will interest little children who enjoy 
being read to or who are beginning to read 
to themselves. It is a pleasant, simple tale, 
and will bring to urban children some 
glimpse of the charm of life on a farm. 


DERRY’S PARTNER. By HusBert EVANs. 

Dodd, Mead. 1929. $2. 

Last year Derry, an Airedale of the 
British Columbian frontier, got a red ribbon 
in the All-Literature dog show because of 
his several outstanding points in dog letters. 
He is now joined by Mac, a cross breed of 
Newfoundland and husky, who hunts 
through these vividly written pages unearth- 
ing adventure as he goes. He saves his 
master from Grizzly Creek. He frustrates 
a claim-jumper. He helps to convict a thief 
by witnessing to his voice over the tele- 
phone. He yields to the voices of the wilds 
and then finds himself overpowered by his 
master’s affection. The story is thickly 
veined with first-hand observation of dog 
psychology and the rich bush life of the 
great Pacific province rises pungently and 
truly from these pages, 

It is a loss, then, to have a book so full 
of sympathetic interpretation of dogs and 
nature fail in impressiveness as a whole due 
to its piecemeal character and to the author’s 
willingness to let the climaxes fall where 
they will. He inserts a dog-talkie. The 
life-history of a bass intrudes. The bear 
chapter should have come earlier. Mr. Evans 
has the gifts to furnish forth a memorable 
dog story if, some day, he will only bother 
to construct one. 


MARIONETTES. 
Stokes. 1929. 
This book can best be reviewed by re- 

printing the following letter from a fifteen- 

year-old girl to whom it was sent for the 
practical reviewing of actual use 

“While having much trouble over some 
puppets we were making ourselves, a group 
of us were sent the book of ‘Marionettes,’ 
by Edith Ackley. This book sulved very 
clearly all our problems of construction and 
manipulation, and with its help we were 
able to give a successful show. We were 
also fired with a wish to make more ma- 
rionettes and to give more entertainments in 
just the fascinating way that Mrs. Ackley 


describes.” 


By Epirn F. ACKLEY. 
$2.50, 


OURSELVES AND OUR CITY. By FRAnN- 
CES CARPENTER, American Book Co. 
To read this book is to have our civic 

pride quickened and a new interest awakened 
in our community and its manner of func- 
tioning. Even those of us who live in cities 
will find we are being informed of things 
we see daily but have never investigated, and 
the small-town and country child will be 
thrilled and amazed by the story of the 
various city departments created for the 
welfare of the citizen. 

The information is not statistical, but is 
presented in an entertaining manner and 
should enlarge the child’s horizon and stim- 
ulate his sense of responsibility. An excel- 
lent and valuable book to add to the school’s 
children from seven to 





reading list for 
twelve. 


PINOCCHIO FOR THE STAGE IN 
FOUR SHORT PLAYS. Dramatized and 
illustrated by REMO BUFANO, Knopf. 
1929, $2. 

Remo Bufano has very successfully com- 
pressed and arranged the nimble episodes of 


‘“Pinocchio” into four plays suitable either 


for marionettes or for children to act them- 
selves. The book is eminently practical in 
its stage-directions and suggestions for cos- 
tuming, and the illustrations, while primarily 
fanciful, indicate what may be done in the 
way of stage-settings. In fact, the virtues 
of this adaptation are clearly those of the 
manual, rather than the literary work; but 
it may be said fairly enough that except for 
occasional unnecessary lapses into modern 
vulgarisms, the old favorite has lost little 
of its charm in its new guise. 


Miss Murret’s Curistmas Party. By Samuel 
McChord Brothers. Houghton Mifflin. $1.25. 

Curprer Suips. By Peter Adams. Dutton. 
$1.25. 

Goop Fairy Taces. Irish Ones. 
Mahon. Dutton. $2. 

A Buccaneer’s Loc. By C. M. Bennett. Dut- 
ton. $2. 


By Jo Mce- 


New Revelations in Biography 












The Life and 
Strange and 
Surprising 
Adventures of 


MACAULAY . 








NO ENEMY 


Brilliant writing shining upon wisdom 


ina 
the 


especially during the War. 


.. Paganini of Genca 


The greatest violin virtuoso’s tempestuous life 
emerges from obscurity into graphic detail 
drawn from new documents. Rare illustrations. 


MOUSSIA: The Life and Death 





Daniel De Foe 232 


Secret adviser to a king — manufacturer — 
government spy— founder of modern jour- 
nalism — great novelist — De Foe, “the world’s 
busiest man” led the most fascinating life in 
English literature. Illustrated. 


Figures of the Revolution 
by Louis Madelin 


The figures of the French Revolution seen as human beings — 
Lafayette, Mirabeau, Talleyrand, Robespierre, Danton, Marat, 
Dumouriez, Madame Roland, and Sieyes. Illustrated. 
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limitless responsibility. 
with a three-fold purpose: to help parents in the research job of finding 
the best books for their children—to create an intelligent love of good 
literature in growing minds—and to encourage children to build their 
own libraries of books they will read and re-read. 
classics are just as important for children as modern contributions. 
cordingly new and excellent editions of old books often appear on our 
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HILDREN are cruelly critical and at the same time dangerously 
And so we know that choosing books for them is a 






by Ford Madox Ford 






semi - fictional autobiography of 
most urgent years of Ford's life, 
$2.50 
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$3.50 





of Marie Bashkirtseft 
by Alberic Cahuet 

A magnificent character por- 

trayal of the young girl artist, 

author of an intimate journal 

that is a world classic. 

Illustrated. 








$3.00 











$3.50 








$3.00 
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That parents and schools the world over have eagerly welcomed this 
Club plan as filling a need long and keenly felt is evidenced by our mem- 
bership in 28 states and 3 countries. 
for much of its working success. 
for three different age groups a month in advance. 
choice without the nuisance of returning a book you have already re- 
ceived. You can skip around between the different age groups and so 
your whole family can enjoy a club membership.—Have you thought of a 
Christmas present for your child, your niece, or your nephew? 

We have much more to tell you—the qualifications of our judges for 
their special job, the advantages of our particular form of membership, 
and much interesting and essential information for anyone who is in- 
terested in any child. We offer you the benefit of our thorough experi- 
ence and practical discoveries in the problem of choosing books for chil 
Sign this coupon today! 
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You can make your 
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Mc Bride 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 1929 


‘| Picture and Story Books for Little 
Folk 


ABBY IN THE GOBI 
By Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. Colored 
pictures. $2.00 

THE STORY OF WOOFIN-POOFIN 
By Marguerite Buller. Colored pictures by the 
author. $2.00 

TODAY'S A B C BOOK 
By Elizabeth King. Colored pictures by the author. 
$1.50 

FIRST AIDE TO SANTA CLAUS 
By Hal Garrott. Black and white pictures by Mary 
Ponton Gardner. $2.00 

THE CANDY BOX 
By Anna Bird Stewart. Drawings by Ruth Ham- 
bidge. $1.25 

THE REAL STORY OF A REAL DOLL 
By Violet Moore Higgins. Colored pictures by 
the author. $2.00 

NURSERY RHYMES FROM BOHEMIA 
Colored pictures by Rudolph Mates. $2.00 








For Boys and Girls 


HOW THE GREAT RELIGIONS BEGAN 

By Joseph Gaer. Ulustrated by Frank Peers. $3.00 
THE MARCHES DISAPPEAR 

By Vera G. Dwyer. $2.00 
AIR, MEN AND WINGS 

By Lloyd George and James Gilman. Illustrated. 

$3.50 
HIGHWAYMEN: A Book of Gallant Rogues 

By Charles J. Finger. Mlustrated. $2.50 
BANJO AND PISTOLS 

By Rosa Aubrey Wood. $2.00 
LINDBERGH FLIES ON! 

By Earl Reeves. \llustrated. $2.00 
THE BOY'S BOOK OF FAMOUS 
WARSHIPS 

By W. O. Stevens. Ullustrated. $1.75 
THE BOY’S BOOK OF FAMOUS 
REGIMENTS 

By H. A. Ogden. Wllustrated. $1.75 
Have you had your copy of the new McBride 

catalog of Children’s Books, 1929? 
Write today for it. 

Rosert M. McBrive ANp Co. 

New York 


ABBY IN THE GOBI 


FLORENCE CHOATE 





Brey! 


ROBERT MW BRIDE & COMPANY 


7 7 West 16th Street 











John Dewey says: 


“It is an event of the first 
intellectual order” 


PROCESS and 
REALITY 


By A. N. WHITEHEAD 


Author of Science and the Modern World 
and Religion in the Making 
“It is not too much to say that Mr. Whitehead’s last book . . . 
is more than a forerunner of the revival of systematic philoso- 


phies. It belongs in scope and intent with the great classic 
systematization of history.”—John Dewey in the N. Y. Sun 


“It will be considered one of the greatest intellectual achieve- 
ments of this age.”—Henry N. Wieman 


At bookstores $4.50 
NEW YORK 
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‘ Conducted by Carl Purington Rollins and Gilbert M. Troxell 











Co. a. 


"THE most important sale of the autumn 

was undoubtedly that of the John Camp 
Williams library, held in five sessions from 
the sixth to the cighth of November, at 
the American Art-Anderson Galleries. The 
catalogue, introduced by an appreciation of 
Mr. Williams and his books by Miss Bartlett 
—in itself a mark of particular distinction— 
lists 1228 items, incunabula, illustrated 
English books of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and English literature of 
the same period. Whether because of Miss 
Bartlett’s restraint, or because of the influ- 
ence of the American Art Association, the 
descriptions throughout the catalogue em- 
phasize the bibliographical rather than the 
sentimental aspects of the books, with the 
result that the whole forms a valuable addi- 
tion to those auction lists of former collec- 
tions which are still in constant use as works 
of reference. It may be regretted that colla- 
tions are not more frequent, and that com- 
binations of condensed paragraphs from the 
“Dictionary of National Biography” with 
elaborate details of binding abound, but it 
cannot be helped—the work, on the whole, 
seems to have been done with an unusual 
degree of intelligence. 

As Miss Bartlett explains in her introduc- 
tion, Mr. Williams’s chief interest lay in 
“the illustration of English books from the 
first examples in the middle of the sixteenth 
century up to the end of the seventeenth, 
with a special predilection for copperplates.” 
“Since the death of Beverly Chew, the 
acknowledged authority in the country on 
the engraved portraits and title-pages of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century English 
books,” she continues, “there has been no 
one here who knew as much about them 
as Mr. Williams, or had brought together 
such a magnificent series of examples. It is 
a great regret to all interested in this fas- 
cinating subject that Mr. Williams could 
never be persuaded to write about it.’ In 
his collection are the earliest known English 
books illustrated with copperplates, such as 
Hugh Broughton’s “A Concent of Scrip- 
ture,” [London, 1590], with five engraved 
plates by W. Rogers, the earliest English 
copper engraver; the same author’s “Textes 
of Scripture,’ London, 1591, and “An 
Epistle to the Learned Nobilitie of Eng- 
land,” Middleburgh, 1597; Eucharius Roess- 
lin’s “The byrth of Mankynde, newly trans- 
lated out of Laten,” London, 1540, the first 
English book to be illustrated with copper- 
plate engravings; the Hoe copy of Chris- 
topher Saxton’s Maps of England and Wales 
[London, 1574-79], the original edition of 
the first English atlas; the Andreas Vesalius 

“Thomas Cominus “Compendiosa  totius 
Anatomie delineatio,” London, 1545; An- 
tonia Bettini’s “Monte sancto di Dio,” Flor- 
ence: Nicolaus Laurentius, 1477, the earliest 
attempt at book illustration by means of 
copper-plates; the Sir Thomas Brooke copy 
of Henry Holland’s “Baziliologia: a Booke 
of Kings. Being the true and liuely effigies 
of all our English Kings,” 1618, one of ten 
known copies, with 261 additional portraits; 
a remarkably fine collection of English 
books illustrated by the celebrated engravers 
of the seventeenth century, Hollar, Marshall, 
Elstrack, Cecill, and Faithorne; Sir Francis 
Bacon’s “Instauratio magna,” London, 1620, 
the second issue of the first edition; Henry 
Billingsley’s “The Elements of Geometrie of 
the most auncient Philosopher Euclide,” Lon- 
don, 1570; Richard Brathwaite’s “Barnabees 
Journall,” London, 1638; the first and sec- 
ond surreptitious editions of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s “Religio Medici” [London], 1642; 
George Buchanan’s “Ane detectioun of the 
duinges of Marie Quene of Scottes” [Lon- 
don, John Day, 1571]; Robert Burton’s 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” London, 1621; 
Thomas Cartwright’s “Confutation of the 
Rhemists Translation, Glosses, and Annota- 
tions on the New Testament” [Leyden], 
William Brewster, 1618; several volumes by 
John Donne; Joseph Hall’s “Characters of 
Vertues and Vices,” London, 1608; Henry 
VIII’s “A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition 
for any Christian man, set furthe by the 
kynges maiestie of Englande,” London, 
1543; Holinshed’s “Chronicles of England, 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
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Scotlande, and Irelande,” London, 1577; 
Nathaniel Hookes’s “Amanda, a Sacrifice to 
an Unknown Goddesse,” London, 1653; 
Milton’s “Poems, Both English and Latin,” 
London, 1645; the Locker-Hagen copy of 
Quarles’s “Emblemes,” London, 1635, with 
the author’s autograph on the contemporary 
fly-leaf bound at the front of the volume; 
Spenser’s “Complaints. Containing sundrie 
small Poemes,” London, 1591; Philip 
Stubbes’s “The Anatomie of Abuses,” Lon- 
don, 1585; Edmund Tilney’s “Briefe and 
pleasant discourse of duties in Marriage,” 
London, 1577, one of two known copies; 
Richard Watts’s “The Younge Mans Look- 
ing-Class,” London, 1641; Henry Willobie’s 
“Willobie his Auisa. Or the true Picture 
of a modest Maid,” London, 1594, one of 
five known copies; and a large collection 
of books by George Wither. 

“As a whole,” Miss Bartlett concludes, 
“the library is one of the most important 
which has been dispersed for years, and 
shows the advantage of collecting with a 
single purpose in view, and a real appre- 
ciation of books and prints from the stand- 
point of the student. It will be a long time 
before the rising generation has another 
chance to reap the fruits of such experience 
and knowledge in this line, and to acquire 
such valuable English illustrated books of 
the Elizabethan and Jacobean reigns.” 





AUCTION SALES CALENDAR 

Sotheby and Company, London. Novem- 
ber 11-14 inclusive: Literary and medieval 
manuscripts; autograph letters; first editions. 
The manuscripts include Sections 18, 19, and 
59 of Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” and two 
poems, “The Coach of Death,” and “Mad 
Tom”; a long series of letters from G. B. 
Shaw to J. E. Vedrenne who, in partnership 
with H. Granville-Barker, produced several 
of Shaw’s plays; Dickens’s “The Schoolboy’s 
Story,” ten pages; fifty-two pages of Wash- 
ington Irving’s “History of Columbus”; 
Books 4 to 22 of Grabbe’s “Tales of the 
Hall”; Sir Joshua Reynolds’s ‘Painter’s 
Journal through Flanders . . . June 24th 
1781”; Goldsmith’s “The Haunch of Ven- 
ison,” 4) pages folio, 124 lines. The books 
and autograph letters include a collection 
of early novels by H. G. Wells, several 
presentation Lewis Carrolls, Lamb’s “Tales 
from Shakespeare,” 1807; Keats’s “Endy- 
mion,” 1818; Trollope’s “Dr. Thorne,” 
1858; Charlotte Bronté’s “Jane Eyre,” 
1847; and Edgar Allan Poe’s “English 
Notes,” by Quarles Quickens, Boston, 1842. 

G. M. 'T. 


JANE AUSTEN: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. By 
GEOFFREY KEYNES. London: Nonesuch 
Press. 1929. 

[™ is one of the difficulties of English lit- 

erature to be obliged to believe that, 
chronologically at least, Jane Austen belongs 
to the early nineteenth century. Entirely 
without interest in the problems of elaborate 
plot construction, entirely preoccupied with 
her passion for character-drawing, she man- 
ages to go beyond the limitations of any one 
period, and, by means of the perfection of 
her art, to achieve a detachment from ‘“‘dat- 
ing” processes that places her always among 
the few great novelists. Except for the ex- 
ternal conditions of their lives and conver- 
sations, her country families could exist in 
conservative atmospheres as perfectly now 
as they could in 1816—her heroines are far 
more attractive than contemporary young 
ladies, and possess much better minds, in 
spite of their deplorable lack of college 
training, and her fussy middle-aged men 
and women remain superb examples of satire 
in its highest form. It is true that she could 
not write love scenes, that she rather avoided 
the actual transcription of any kind of in- 
delicate emotion, and yet her readers have 
never had reason to suppose that a marriage 
sanctioned by her approbation ended ulti- 
mately in the divorce courts, or in the misery 
of personal frustration. She wrote from 
her own knowledge and observation, delight- 
fully unaware of astrology, psychoanalysis, 
the right to be happy, and the freedom of 
the individual; it is perhaps all the more as- 
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tonishing that she should so serenely have 
escaped the fate of being regarded as a 
museum piece, wholly admirable but much 
safer behind the shelter of a nice glass case. 

Dr. Keynes’s bibliography of Miss Austen 
is exactly what a book of the kind ought to 
be—careful, well-arranged, detailed to an 
unusual extent, it represents a work of affec- 
tion done in the most perfect manner, a 
genuine tribute to the genius of its subject. 
The original editions of the novels are 
placed first; then, in regular order, the first 
American editions; French translations 
(there were eleven between 1815 and 
1899); Collected Editions; Separate Re- 
prints; Letters; Miscellaneous Writings 
(dialogues arranged from the novels, “Love 
and Freindship,” and the incomplete frag- 
ments published within the last few years) ; 
Biography and Criticism (books and period- 
icals) ; and, finally, a list of the five books 
known to have come from Miss Austen‘s li- 
brary. It is characteristic of Dr. Keynes’s 
thoroughness as a bibliographer that he 
should have chosen to make his work as in- 
clusive as possible—he has given, for ex- 
ample, all the editions of the novels from 
1811 to 1818, and added invaluable notes 
on the circumstances of their publication— 
instead of confining himself entirely to first 
appearances. As a result, his book has, in 
the phrase he uses of Mr. R. W. Chapman’s 
recent editing of the text of Miss Austen, 
“q distressing air of finality”; it is, because 
of his perfect accuracy, his scholarship, and 
his distinction as a bibliographer, one of the 
small number of definitive bibliographies of 


any author that exist. Even though Miss 
Austen herself might not have possessed “the 
bibliographical sense,” as he remarks in his 
introduction, she could not have failed to 
recognize the value and the perfection of 
Dr. Keynes’s work. 


G. M. T. 





Juvenile Reading 


(Continued from page 399) 


literary absorption and abstructions, and is 
it of less value because it is not the true 
story of a great American? The elements 
of character are here; the hero is over big, 
as a child would believe him; and there is 
a beauty which it takes some power of the 
imagination to reconceive. Moreover, the 
language has beauty, if it is from these true 
versions I have mentioned. 

To “enter the life of realism” is not at 
odds with entering the worlds of the an- 
cients. Children are sensibly realistic. ‘They 
transfer the battle of the plains of Troy to 
their own backyards; they see Patroklos with 
the face of their Uncle Ben. They will 
find the world to-day full of heroes, trick- 
sters, saints, villains, dreamlike beauty, hell- 
ish pain, It is no hindrance for them to 
meet and grasp other worlds firmly as they 
feel their way along in 1929. If the ver- 
sions in which they first read old stories, 
mythical or historical, are over romanticized 
or over sentimental, then they are not true 
to the great literature from which they are 
taken. 














Illustration from “The Snow Queen,” 
by Hans Christian Andersen 








The Wit’s Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 
Competition No. 73. A prize of fif- 
teen dollars is offered for the best sonnet 
called “Vanity Fair.” (Entries should 
reach the Saturday Review office, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City, not later 
than the morning of December 2.) 














By a regrettable oversight the notice ot 
“The Officina Bodoni” which appeared in 
our issue of November 2 failed to state that 
the publishers of the book are the Pegasus 
Press, Harcourt, Brace & Company, New 
York. The price of the volume is $10. 





Round about Parnassus 
(Continued from page 408) 


Recommended: 

EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY’S 
POEMS. Selected for Young People. 
With many drawings by J. PAGET- 
FREDERICKS, Harper. 

THE SUN’S DIARY. By ELIZABETH 
CoatsworTH. A Book of Days for 
Any Year. Decorated by FRANK Mc- 
INrosH, Macmillan. 

THE BALLAD OF TANGLE STREET. 
By PeGccy Bacon, Illustrated by the 


author. Macmillan. 





JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
Rare Books :: First Editions 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
14 West 40th Street, New York 


























Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 








AUTOGRAPHS 





COLLECTOR OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school for 
college. 

BARGAIN OFFERS 
SCHULTE’S BOOKSTORE. New cata- 
logue of private presses and finely printed 
books mailed free. Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 





20% DISCOUNT. BOOK BAZAAR, Box 
5, Station Y, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NEW CATALOGUE of special bargains 
now ready. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes 
Court, Leominster, Mass. 





CATALOGUE OF INTERESTING and 
desirable books sent free upon request. 
Second hand and out of print books our 
specialty. Pelican Book Store, 52 East 8th 
Street, New York. 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS—known 
as the largest and most interesting rare 
and old bookshop—invite all booklovers to 
inspect their large, richly varied and 
moderately priced stock. Following cata- 
logues, in course of preparation, will be 
sent free as issued: No. 48, Remainders, 
Publishers Overstocks; No. 51, Americana; 
No. 52, Art; No. 53, Natural History and 
Sport; No. 54, Library Sets; No. 55, First 
Editions, Fine Presses and Old _ Books. 
Dauber & Pine Bookshops Inc., 66 Fifth 
Avenue at 12th Street, New York. Open 
until 10 P. M. 





UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories, Satyricon of Petronius, ete. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 
BACK NUMBERS 

BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines, 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 
EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific 
Book Reclamation. Period Modernist and 
Conventional Designs. Prices on request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
St. New York City. 





BOOK PLATES 
COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 





COIN COLLECTING 


COIN COLLECTING is a_ worth-while 
hobby, closely allied to history and art. For 
up-to-date news and articles of absorbing 
interest, read THE NUMISMATIST, only 
independent American monthly on the sub- 
ject. Six Months’ Trial Subscription, only 
$1.00. Americn Numismatic Association, 
Suite L, 95 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





FIRST EDITIONS 


THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has recently 
issued a new catalogue listing Alcott, 
Browning, Harris, Howells, Longfellow and 
Thoreau first editions, as well as impor- 
tant English firsts. Quotations on request. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF AMERICAN and 
English authors will soon be sold at auc- 
tion. Collectors should apply for catalogue. 
Charles F. Heartman, Metuchen, N. J. 


FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPII 
material of modern authors. Advise use of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 


GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, offer a most unusual 
collection of Modern First Editions and 
Rare Items. Enquiries solicited. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low Prices. Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our expe- 
rience of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL 


THE NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK CoO. 
(formerly of 646 Fulton St., Brooklyn) is 
now located at 265 Flatbush Ave., only 
one block from the Bergen St. subway sta- 
tion. Twenty-five thousand used books, 
like new, carefully classified and priced 
plainly. A modern, well kept, well lighted 
bookstore it will be a pleasure to visit. 
Open evenings until 9 P. M. Niel Morrow 
Ladd Book Co., 265 Flatbush Ave., Brook- 


lyn, N. Y. (Phone Nevins 6920.) 


GENERAL 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 
2,000,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out-of-print, rare—all subjects. Also 
Sets of Authors. Catalogues free (25 is- 
sued). Outline requirements and interests. 
Books sent on approval. Foyles, Charing 
Cross Road, London, England. 

ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 


O’MALLEY BOOKSTORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (57th St.) Large Stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes 
M. Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 





“NO MAN LIVING KNOWS MORE 
about the demands of editors than your 
self,” Bob Davis recalls. ‘Moreover, you 
are in a position to encourage the right 
talent and steer wayward feet in the proper 
direction.”’ Robert Cortes Holliday, Literary 
Coach and Author’s Agent, Stillqwater, 
New Jersey. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 125 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 

YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


MANUSCRIPTS constructively criticized ; 
revised; edited; typed. Market service. 
The Literary Studio, Box 53, The Saturday 
Review. 


STORY IDEAS wanted for photoplays, 
talking pictures, magazines. Big demand. 
Accepted any form for revision, develop- 
ment, copyright and submission to markets. 
Established 1917. Free booklet gives full 
particulars. Universal Scenario Company, 
411 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
EXPERT Mss. TYPING—Perfection of 
detail. Personal service; no assistants. 
E. S. Pratt, 1531 Edith Street, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


PRIVATE PRESSES 


MODERN PRESS BOOKS, Bruce Rogers, 
Merrymount, Golden Cockerel, Nonesuch, 
Peter Davies. Advance orders _ solicited. 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


RARE BOOKS 


SOUTH WIND, by Norman Douglas, a 
new and definitive edition, magnificently 
illustrated in color and black and white 
by John Austen. <A_ beautifully printed 
edition in large type and superb format. 
Complete in two volumes, boxed, $20.00. 
Descriptive circular upon request obtain- 
able from your book-seller, or from Argus 
300ks, 333 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


PAUL ELDER & Co., 239 Post St. San 
Francisco, invite collectors to send for their 
November, 1929, Catalogue of Rare Books. 
It comprises the following sections: Famous 
Presses, First Editions, Great Illustrators, 
Fine Bindings, Vellum Bulls, Antiquarium, 
Nature, Costume, Books About Books, Sport- 
ing Books, Travels and Voyages, Ameri- 
cana, Californiana, Hawaiiana, Choice Sets 
and Bargain Sets. 


RARE BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, 
Sporting Prints, Costume Prints. Cata- 
logues gratis. Antiquarian Book €o., 
Birkenhead, England. 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS fo: 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 


THE FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP. 
Choice and interesting items for collectors 
and booklovers. First editions, fine bind- 
ings, private presses, color plate books, 
etc. Send for catalagoue. Great Turnstile, 
Holborn, London, England. 


BOOKS OF TYPOGRAPHICAL interest. 
New Check list now ready. A. Leland 
Ziglatzki, 168 Westhersfield Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


SCHEDULES OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecu- 
tive insertions of any copy, minimum 
twelve words, 7 cents a word; for any less 
number of insertions, 10 cents a word. 
The forms close on Friday morning eight 
days before publication date. Address De- 
partment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 
West 45th Street, New York, or telephone 
BRYant 0896. 
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from Tue Inner SANcTUM of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers 37 West 57th Street. New York 








WILLIAM BOLITHO, author of TWELVE 
AGAINST THE GODS 


To-Day Is The Day! 


BAA If ever a book sprang from the 


page opposite of the New York World, it is 
Twelve Against the Gods—The Story of 
Adventure by WILLIAM BOLITHO, which is 
published this morning. 


BAA th. story behind the book is 


itself a story of adventure. 


BBS si, years of planning and 


dreaming are back of Twelve Against the 
Gods—or, at the rate of two gods a year, 
a high degree of celestial sanction. 


AAA, Back in 1923, when The Inner 


Sanctum was still in the blue-print stage, 
when LAURENCE STALLINGS, DEEMS TAY- 
LOR, F.P.A, and HEYWOOD BROUN were the 
four horsemen of the most civilized news- 
paper page in the country, two incurable 
romantics who were projecting a publish- 
ing enterprise noted, like many other 
readers, a strange and breathlessly auda- 
cious cadence in the Monday column on 
HEYWOOD BrRoun’s day off. It was signed 
by WILLIAM BOLITHO, and it was written, 
in the words of WALTER LIPPMANN, by “a 
man from Mars.” A new talent had 
definitely arrived to survey and assess the 
operations of Western civilization—‘‘the 
incomparable Bolitho,” to use the phrase 
of Alexander Woollcott. 


Tn the new publishing 


house was not yet in existence, your cor- 
respondents were bold enough to send 
their first roving scout to Europe to seek 
out this man BoLirHo—the first author 
sought by The Inner Sanctum. 


BBA relieve it or not, it took five 


years to track down this recluse and wan- 
derer, and the search ended in a big white 
house in Avignon, in the south of France, 
where WILLIAM BOLITHO raises white 
turkeys and peacocks and “with senses 
magnificently alert,” contemplates that 
endless procession of all the blessed and 
the damned who ever gazed from peaks on 
Darien. 


ASA Now WILLIAM BOLITHO is Visit” 


ing America, and, if The Jnner Sanctum 
has its way, all America will be visiting 
the book stores to see his nev book Twe/ve 
Against the Gods, 1n which he charts as 
only a BOLITHO could chart it, the meteor- 
ic technique of adventure. 


S53... characters of Tizelve 


Against the Gods are: 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT The Ada- 
venture of Youth and How Philosophy 
Tamed It 
CASANOVA He ‘Vho went Furthest 
Into the Forbidden Country of Women. 
COLUMBUS Who Proved That Every- 
thing Is True, If You Believe It. 
MAHOMET The Bloody Hunt for 
Heaven. 
LOLA MONTEZ The Only Adventure 
Women of the Past Could Live 
CAGLIOSTRO (AND SERAPGINA) 
The Search for a Phantom. 
CHARLES XII OF SWEDEN And 
Danger As an Ideal. 
NAPOLEON I The Only Reason for 
Waterloo. 
CATILINE The Rich Young Racketeer 
of Rome. 
NAPOLEON 1J11 The Living Serial- 
Consequences of the Situation 
JSADORA DUNCAN The Dance of 
Life on a Tightrope Strung Over Europe. 
WCODROW WILSON Single Combat 


a your correspond- 


ents will devote even more space to the 
inside story of the book and the man 
behind it. 


BBA save this clipping yntil No- 


vember 7, 1939, and if first editions of 
Twelve Against the Gods are not collec- 
tors’ items, heaven help the collectors. 


EssanDEss. 











‘T HE editors of “The American Caravan” 
now announce, as they announce yearly, 
that they will be pleased to receive manu- 
scripts for the new (the fourth) volume of 
their annual to be published in the early 
Fall of 1930. They wish fresh and experi- 
mental work in the form of short novels, 
plays, short stories, and groups of stories, 
poems, and groups of poems, essays, and 
dialogues. No contribution should be over 
40,000 words in length. Manuscripts should 
be sent to The American Caravan in care of 
The Macaulay Company, 257 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, between December 1, 
1929 and February 1, 1930. Final choice 
will be made by March 15, 1930... . 

Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, Inc. 
announce with pleasure the election of Miss 
Louise Bonino as Secretary of the Corpora- 
tion... 


The Midland, a Magazine of the Middle 
West, founded in 1915 and published at 
lowa City, Iowa, its editors being Jon T. 
Frederick and Frank Luther Mott, completes 
with its current issue fifteen years of its 
literary pioneering. In 1930 the magazine 
will be enlarged materially. It will con 
tinue as a liberal magazine, without being 
faddish. We have always regarded The 
Midland as an excellent periodical, a peri- 
odical of discovery. It has brought out 
much genuine talent and sponsored some 
superlative work, We wish we had more 
magazines as successfully dedicated as this 
in different parts of the country. Mr. 
Frederick, as an editor, has always exer- 
cised unusual discrimination and imagina- 
tion in his selection of contributions. The 
Midland deserves to be better known. It 
is now firmly established as an authoritative 
spokesman for literature in its own section 
of the country. ... 

The season of 1929-30 is the fourth year 
of lecturing in America for Edward Davi- 
son, the English poet and critic who con- 
ducts The Wits Weekly in another part of 
the Saturday Review of Literature. He has 
now spoken for clubs, colleges, societies, and 
universities from Texas to Maine, He re- 
cently fulfilled more than twenty repeat en- 
cagements alone. He has great range and 
variety. He was born in Scotland in 1898 
and spent his childhood on the English 
North Sea Coast. He is a scholar and an 
M.A. of Cambridge University, joined the 
British Naval Forces as an ordinary seaman 
during the World War, though but sixteen, 
and at the time of the Armistice was an 
officer in the Naval Intelligence Service. His 
first volume of verse was published in Lon- 
don in 1920. During his years in London 
after the war he came to know most of the 
outstanding men and women who are mak 
ing the new literature of England. He came 
to New York in 1925, married an American 
girl, and spent a year as an English Pro- 
fessor at Vassar College. His books pub- 
lished in this country are a collected volume 
of verse, “Harvest of Youth,” and a volume 
of critical essays, “Some Modern Poets.” We 
have heard Davison read poetry in public, 
which he does remarkably well. He also 
talks extremely well, and is now to give a 
series of four lecture-discussions at Colum- 
bia University in The Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. These, with readings, will be given 
January 8th, 15th, 22nd, and 29th, 1930, on 
Wednesday mornings at 10:30. 

Myriam Sieve writes us concerning the 
lower Magazines, Incorporated, with offices 
in the Woolworth Building. These are four 
new monthly magazines which will go on 
sale for ten cents each exclusively in the 
stores of the F. W. Woolworth Company. 
The four magazines are: T’e Home Maga- 
sine, The New Movie Magazine, The Illus- 
trated Love Magazine, and The Illustrated 
Detective Magazine. Among contributors to 
the first issues will be Fannie Hurst, Will 
Rogers, Inez Haynes Irwin, Will Irwin, 
Faith Baldwin, Homer Croy, Arthur B. 
Reeve, Walter Winchell, the Grand Duchess 
Marie of Russia, Neysa McMein, and Judge 
Jean Norris. ... 

The sixth book selected by the Poetry 
Clan of Chicago for distribution to its mem- 
bers is “Dark Summer” by Louise Bogan, 
published by Scribner. 

We saw the first performance in Ameri- 
ca of Sean O’Casey’s “The Silver Tassie” 
down at the Greenwich Village Theatre, and 
thought it in spots quite remarkable. It 
was uneven, but we understand that a good 


many of the weak spots have been strength- 
ened by now. The Irish Company that put 
it on is worthy anyone’s support, and we 
hope more people will go to see the play 
at this time as it has some great mo- 
ments. ... 

The O. Henry Memorial Award Com- 
mittee has been giving prizes to several peo- 
ple we like very much in its eleventh an- 
nual award for the best short stories by 
American writers published in American 
magazines during the year, Dorothy Parker 
got the first prize of five hundred dollars 
in gold, Sidney Howard the second of two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and Katharine 
Brush the third of one hundred. The judges 
were Blanche Colton Williams, chairman, 
John Angus Burrell, Sylvia Chatfield Bates, 
and Frances Gilchrist Wood... . 

Stanley Vestal, whose Western stuff, both 
prose and poetry, we like so much, has done 
a new novel for Houghton Mifflin entitled 
“Dobe Walls.” The Sun Dance therein, he 
says, is “sketched from personal recollections, 
scalp and all. I have repeatedly witnessed 
such ceremonies. It is too bad that these 
dances are not better known as nothing in 
Arizona or New Mexico can be more spec- 
tacular. But the Indian agents keep them 
Ge” « «6-4 

Will Cuppy, author of “How to Be a 
Hermit,” one of the most amusing books of 
the Fall, will talk at the Barbizon, Lexing- 
ton Avenue and 63rd Street, at 8:30 on 
Thursday evening, November 21st, under 
the auspices of the Doubleday, Doran Book- 
shops. Go and hear him, if you wish to 
enjoy an evening... . 

John N. Greely, a Major on the General 
Staff of the United States Army in Wash- 
ington, has recently published through Hale, 
Cushman and Flint of Boston a first novel 
entitled, “War Breaks Down Doors.” He is 
the son of General Adolphus W. Greely, the 
famous Arctic explorer. After leaving Yale, 
the younger Greely reverted to the Army 
and has been a soldier rather than an author 
for twenty odd years. Last year he began to 
write short stories, some of which appeared 
in McClure’s Magazine. His novel really 
covers Army life in Washington and only 
touches the late War incidentally. 

Putnam’s have just published the new 
Emil Ludwig book, “July 714.” They 
brought it out on Armistice Day. Sixteen 
countries are publishing it simultaneously 
this autumn. The English edition has just 
come out. 

The Argus Books, coming from 333 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, are exotic 
in kind. This month they are bringing out 
an edition of Norman Douglas’s “South 
Wind,” illustrated by John Austen and sell- 
ing for twenty dollars in royal octavo, and 
“The Collected Tales of Pierre Louys,” also 
illustrated by JoAu Austen, for twelve and 
ee 

The most complete Conrad collection in 
existence is owned by an American, as the 
recent publication of a catalogue, called “A 
Conrad Memorial Library, the Collection of 
George T. Keating,” has revealed, This 
book includes quite new prefaces to the 
major novels by H. M. Tomlinson, Sir 
Hugh Clifford, Christopher Morley, Edward 
Garnett, Ford Madox Ford, and many 
others. This catalogue also contains forty- 
seven line cuts from MSS and _ inscribed 
pages, thirteen half-tones from unusual 
photographs and a frontispiece in color, 
from a portrait by Walter Tittle. The book 
is published by the Department of Limited 
Editions of Doubleday, Doran, in an edi- 
tion of sor copies of which 425 are for 
sale at twenty-five dollars... . 

Next week the Saturday Review will pub- 
lish a portion of the “Testament of 
Beauty,” by Robert Bridges, Poet Laureate 
of England. This poem has not as yet 
been published in America. Its appearance 
has provoked widespread interest in Eng- 
land... 

Well, we already have ten dollars on Yale 
for the Yale-Harvard game. We look to 
Albie Booth to pull us through. We also 
intend to journey to New Haven today and 
see him in action against the Nassau Tiger. 
This is the time of year when we hear so 
much football talk that we are finally pried 
away from our dumb driven desk and per- 
suaded to the chilly Bowl. 

THE PHOENICIAN. 
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Juveniles 





Sergeant Giggles 
By George Mitchell 


He's a fat, merry soldier who helps the 
jungle animals with good advice and 
jolly words. He lives in a tree with 
his friends Lassitude, the jackass, and 
Gratitude, the dog, and his doings are 
a delight. 

46 Illustrations by the author. $2.00 


The Jolly Tinker 
By Leonard Hill 


Bright and merry tales of a tinker and 
two goblins, Diana and the old owl, 
Jan the fisher-boy, Selim the cat, and 
others. For children from five to ten. 
47 Illustrations by the author. $2.00 


Through the 
Looking Glass 


By Lewis Carroll 


A gay new edition of the best of all 
possible books for children, with 8 
new full-page illustrations in color by 
Gertrude A. Kay, and all the familiar, 
immortal drawings of Tenniel. $1.50 


Children of the Border 
By Ella Shannon Bowles 


A new thrill, for these children of the 
pioneers have exciting adventures in 
the opening up—not of the West and 
South, but of early New Hampshire. 
History is made both truthful and 
romantic. Illustrated by Richard H. 
Rodgers. $2.00 


The Pirate of the Gulf 
By Rupert Sargent Holland 


Lafitte, the famous king of outlaws, 
the terror of the Gulf! Plentiful thrills 
and genuine history in this picturesque 
tale of New Orleans and Barataria! 
Illustrated by Lyle Justis. $2.00 


Black Flower 
By Jane Abbott 


Impulsive Theo fights the town bully, 
meets her new friend Beth and so finds 
an influence that weaves her life and 
her brother's to new beauty. Told 
with all Miss Abbott's gaiety and tender 
understanding of girls. 

4 Illustrations. $2.00 


Through Sea and Sky 
By E. Keble Chatterton 


The Z-ray, deadliest of all rays, had 
been stolen by a Black Hand Gang! 
Captain Harwood takes his super flying: 
boat to sweep sea and sky for the gang 
and recover the ray! 

4 Illustrations. $1.75 


Klondike Pardners 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


Through the bleak North they trudged, 
their souls lit with courage—two seven- 
teen-year-old boys, blazing their ad- 
venturous trail, braving every peril 

Illustrated by Lyle Justis. $2.00 


Banners of Scoutcraft 
By John F. Case 


Kidnapping, flying, attacks from moun- 
tain desperadoes—all met with match- 
less courage by Rod, the Boy Scout 
who was said to be descended from an 
Indian princess. 

4 Illustrations. $2.00 


Buckskin Book 


FOR BUCKSKIN MEN AND BOYS 
By Dan Beard 


Winter is here . . . and Dan Beard to 
tell every boy everything about hunt- 
ing and trapping, the making of buck- 
skin, dog-sleds and harness, scabbards 
and quivers. 

91 Illustrations by the author. $3.50 
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A Buceancer’s Log 
C. M. Bennett, illus. 
(Older boys and girls) $2.00 
Short Poems for Short People 
Alicia Aspinwall, illus. by 
Fanny Y. Cory 
(Little children and grownups) $2.50 
The Story of Pierre Pons 


Francis de Miomandre, illus. by 
Paul Guignebault (Ages 4-10) $3.00 


Clipper Ships Done in Cork 


Peter Adams, illus. by Madelaine 
Kroll (Boys of all ages) $1.25 









































and poems 


Octave Feuillet 


heart. (ages 5«12) 


Vaino, A Lad of Finland 
Julia Davis Adams, illus. by 
Lempi Ostman (Ages 8-15) $2.50 


Fifteen Songs From “Looking 
Out Of Jimmie” 


Helen Hartness Flanders, illus. by 
Willy Pogany (All ages) $2.00 


More Very Young Songs 
A. A. Milne, illus. by 
Ernest H. Shepard, music by 
H. FrasersSimson (All ages) $2.50 


Jack Knife Cookery 


James Austin Wilder, illus. 
by the anentien 8 and over) $2.50 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





THE CHRISTOPHER THE SNOW QUEEN __ A BUSY DAY 


ROBIN STORY BOOK a or rsa Capea Beatrice Tobias 
, illustrated in color by Katharine . P : 
A. A. Milne Seveliy onl Wickets Ginnie 489 Gaeenntlie GE ecteety 


decorations by E. H. Shepard 


A delectable volume of stories : ' 
from “When We by nonin vo ae ~—_ Daas in verse and pictures by an 
extraordinary teeling tor the ime artist whose freshness and 


Were Very Young”, ““Winnie- ; — : ; 
the-Pooh,” “The House At Pooh nf cages —— spontancity will captivate A 

Corner,” “Now We Are Six” every little child (ages 4-8) beautifully 

(all ages) $2.00 $2.00 ——— 

ALICE IN the best, 


CHIEF OF THE HERD 
F Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


decorations by Mahlon 1 6 
: Buikee Blaine illustrated by & aa & 4 
S tn, M-. Mukerji has again Willy Pogany eC im ovo, 
Ae 12 written one of his superb Willy Pogany has dee ao J6550 OVNRS 
HK epics of jungle life, this corated his favorite © or Gave 
“Alice In Wondere B® apnody 


time about elephants, 
most sagacious and pow=- 
erful of all the jungle 
animals (ages 8-16) $2.50 


THE STORY OF MR. PUNCH 


illustrated by Berta and Elmer Hader SONNY SAYIN —an 
The real story of the fascinating indi- 0 Y Y OS request. 
vidual, Punch, from his miraculous birth Fanny Y. Cory 
through many adventures as court jester Fanny Cory’ . inimitable ’ ‘Sonny” of ’N: Y. Evens 


which win his way to every child's ing Post" and “Public Ledger” fame, appears in this 
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” The Sons O’ crag It Happened To Me « Stories of Airship In Animal Land 


Aldis Dunbar, illus. by Real Girls « Told To Helen Ferris Clifton Bingham, illus. by 
Ferdinand Huszti-Horvath (Girls 10 and over) $2.50 G. H. Thompson 
Ages 8-16) $2.50 er oung children ' 
Ase 819) 5° The Hums Of Pooh ee ee 
Good Fairy Tales= Irish Ones A.A. Milne, Music by Frasers The Animals’ Picnic 
Jo McMahon, illus. by the Author Simson, illus. by E. H. Shepard Clifton Bingham, illus. by 
(Ages 4-10) $2.00 : (All ages) $2.50 G. H. Thompson 
A B I Ei ” N Ed Moving Animals (Very young children) $2.00 
oy In Lirinn=New Edition . oe ‘ 
Sade Colum, illus. : ant encod illus. by Our Children’s Pets 
(Ages 8-15) $2.00 (Very young children) $1.75 a a ae oe 
Hunting Hidden Treasures The Childrens’ Farm Elizabeth's Book 
Harold T. Wilkins, illus. L. L. Weedon, illus. by Charles L. G. Eady, illus. by 
(Ages 8 and over) $3.00 Collins (Very young children) $2.50 Ethel Everett (Ages 5-9) $2.50 
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A most beautiful edition in color A lovely picture book done 
















WONDERLAND Poni 
Lewis Carroll NOP » 
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land” in his own unie |>* 
que way. His end 
papers alone, in full 
color, make the book 
worth owning (ages 8 children’s 


and over) $2.50 books will 
be sent free 



























$2.50 book of more than two hundred amusing drawings 
and “Sayings” (for all ages) $2.00 


A SIAMESE CAT 
Elizabeth Morse 
decorated by Ruth Seymour 


The story of a little American boy in Bangkok 

whose Siamese Cat tells him how to find fabulous 
hidden treasure under the Sleeping Giant of Wats {fy 
Po. (ages 4%10) $1.75 \\4 
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The Cow Next Door 
Marion Bullard, illus. by 


The Flint Heart Hindu Fables the Author ae er ee 
Eden Phillpots, (new edition) Dhan Gopal Murkerji, illus. by Boys’ Book Of Astronomy 
illus. by Charles Falkard (Ages 7-14) Kurt Wiese (Ages 4-10) $2.50 J. Harris Gable 

" bape —— Woods, The Shores of Adventure sean a) 10 and over) $2.50 
new edition 
Russell D. Smith (Ages 10 and over) Everett McNeil (Older children) $2.09 Two Boys In South American 

Living Wild Ginevra Jungles 
Agnes B. Chowen, illus. by Virginia Watson, illus. by Grace B. Jekyll, illus. by 
Erick Berry (Ages 8 and over) $2.50 Charlotte Lederer Beth Krebs Aeovis s and girls) $2.00 

Joscelyn Of The F (Older children) $2.50 The A le T ‘ To Th S 

elyn e Forts ' : i i 
Gertrude Crownfield, illus. by Italian Fairy Tales Clihon Bingham, Hes. by — 

George Richards Luigi Capuana, illus. by G. H. Thompson 
(Ages 8 and over) $2.00 Margaret Freeman (Ages 4-10) $2.50 (Very young children) $2.00 


sets. nN am ee a 
DUTTON & COMPANY, INC, 




















































